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CHAPTER I. 
THE WAGER 


Tue balcony of the palais Greif- 
mann contains three persons who to- 
gether represent four million florins. 
It is not often that one sees a group 
ofthis kind. The youthful land- 
holder, Seraphin Gerlach, is pos- 
sessor of two millions. His is a 
quiet disposition; very calm, and 
habitually thoughtful; innocence 
looks from his clear eye upon the 
world; physically, he is a man of 
twenty-three; morally, he is a child 
in purity ; a profusion of rich brown 
hair clusters about his head; his 
cheeks are ruddy, and an attractive 
sweetness plays round his mouth. 

The third million belongs to Carl 
Greifmann, the oldest member of the 
group, head gro éem. of the banking- 
house of the same name. This gen- 
tlemen is tall, slender, animated; 
his cheeks wear no bloom; they are 


pale. His carriage is easy and 
smooth. Some levity is visible in his 
features, which are delicate, but his 
keen, glancing eye is disagreeable 
beside Seraphin’s pure soul-mirror. 
Greifmann’s sister Louise, not an or- 
dinary beauty, owns the fourth mil- 
lion. She is seated between the young 
gentlemen; the folds of her costly 
dress lie heaped around her ; her hands 
are engaged with a fan, and her eyes 
are sending electric glances into Ger- 
lach’s quick depths. But these flash- 
ing beams fail to kindle; they expue 
before they penetrate far into those 
depths. His eyes are bright, but 
they refuse to gleam with intenser 
fire. Strange, too, for a twofold rea- 
son; first, because glances from the 
eyes of beautiful women seldom suf- 
fer young men to remain cool; sec- 
ondly, because a paternal scheme de- 
signs that Louise shall be engaged 
and married to the fire-proof hero. 
Millions of money are rare; and 
should millions strive to form an alli- 
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ance, it is in conformity with the 
genius of every solid banking estab- 
lishment to view this as quite a na- 
tural tendency. 

For eight days Mr. Seraphin has 
been on a visit at the palais Greif- 
mann, but as yet he has yielded no 
positive evidence of intending to join 
his own couple of millions with the 
million of Miss Louise. 

Whilst Seraphin converses with the 
beautiful young lady, Carl Greifmann 
cursorily examines a newspaper which 
a servant has just brought him ona 
silver salver. 

“ Every age has its folly,” sudden- 
ly exclaims the banker. “In the 
seventeenth century people were busy 
during thirty years cutting one an- 
other’s throats for religion’s sake— 
or rather, in deference to the pious 
hero of the faith from Sweden and 
his fugleman Oxenstiern. In the 


eighteenth century, they decorated 
their heads with periwigs and pig- 


tails, making it a matter of conjec- 
ture whether both ladies and gentle- 
men were not in the act of developing 
themselves from monkeydom into 
manhood. 

“ Elections are the folly of our cen- 
tury. See here, my good fellow, look 
what is written here: In three days 
the municipal elections will come off 
throughout the country—in eighteen 
days the election of delegates. For 
eighteen days the whole country is to 
labor in election throes. Every man 
twenty-one years of age, having a 
wife and a homestead, is to be em- 
ployed in rooting from out the soil 
of party councilmen, mayors, and 
deputies. 

“ And during the period these root- 
ers not unfrequently get at logger- 
heads. Some are in favor of Streich- 
ein the miller, becauuse Streichein has 
lavishly greased their palms ; others in- 
sist upon re-electing Leimer the manu- 
facturer, because Leimer threatens a 
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reduction of wages if they refuse to 
keep him in the honorable position, 
In the heat of dispute, quite a storm 
of oaths and ugly epithets, yes, and 
of blows too, rages, and many is the 
voter who retires from the scene of 
action with a bloody head. The 
beer-shopsare the chief battle-fields for 
this sort of skirmishing. Here, zeal- 
ous voters swill down hogsheads of 
beer: brewers drive a brisk trade 
during elections. But you must not 
think, Seraphin, that these absurd 
election scenes are confined to cities, 
In rural districts the game is con- 
ducted with no less interest and fury. 
There is a village not far away, 
where a corpulent ploughman set his 
mind on becoming mayor. What 
does he, to get the reins of village 
government into his great fat fist? 
Two days previous to the election he 
butchers three fatted hogs, has sev- 
eral hundred ringlets of sausage 
made, gets ready his pots and pans 
for cooking and roasting, and then 
advertises: eating and drinking ad 
libitum and gratis for every voter 
willing to aid him to ascend the 
mayor’s throne. He obtained his 
object. 

“Now, I put the question to you, 
Seraphin, is not this sort of election 
jugglery far more ridiculous and dis- 
gusting than the most preposterous 
periwigs of the last century ?” 

“Ignorance and passion may oc- 
casion the abuse of the best institu- 
tions,” answered the double million- 
aire. ‘“ However, if beer and pork 
determine the choice of councilmen 
and mayors, voters have no right to 
complain of misrule. It would be 
most disastrous to the state, I should 
think, were such corrupt means to 
decide also the election of the depu- 
ties of our legislative assembly.” 

The banker smiled, 

“The self-same manceuvring, only 
on a larger scale,” replied he.” Of 
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course, in this instance, petty jeal- 
ousies disappear. Streichein the mil- 
ler and Leimer the manufacturer 
make concessions in the interest of 
the common party. All stand shoul- 
der to shoulder in the cause of fro- 
gress against Ultramontanes and dem- 
ocrats, who in these days have begun 
to be troublesome. 

“ Whilst at municipal elections of- 
fice-seekers employed money and 
position for furthering their personal 
aims, at deputy elections frogress 
men cast their means into a com- 
mon cauldron, from which the mob 
are fed and made to. drink in order 
to stimulate them with the spirit of 
progress for the coming election. At 
bottom it amounts to the same—the 
stupefaction of the multitude, the 
rule of a minority, in which, however, 
all consider themselves as having 
part, the folly of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

“This is an unhealthy condition 
of things, which gives reason to fear 
the corruption of the whole body po- 
litic,” remarked the landholder with 
seriousness. “ The seats of the legis- 
lative chamber should be filled not 
through bribery and deception of the 
masses, nor through party passion, 
but through a nmght appreciation of 
the qualifications that fit a man for 
the office of deputy.” 

“T ask your pardon, my dear 
friend,” interposed the banker with a 
laugh. “ Being reared by a mother 
having a rigorous faith has prompt- 
ed you to speak thus, not acquaint- 
ance with the spirit of the age. 
Right appreciation! Heavens, what 
naivelé! Are you not aware that 
progress, the autocrat of our times, 
follows a fixed, unchanging pro- 
gramme? It matters not whether 
Tom or Dick occupies the cushions 
of the legislative hall; the main 
point is to wear the color of progress, 
and for this no special qualifications 
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are needed. I will give you an illus- 
tration of the way in which these 
things work. Let us suppose that 
every member is provided with a 
trumpet which he takes with him to 
the assembly. ‘To blow this trumpet 
neither skill, nor quick perception, 
nor experience, nor knowledge— 
neither of these qualifications is nec- 
essary. Now, we will suppose these 
gentlemen assembled in the great 
hall where the destinies of the coun- 
try are decided ; should abuses need 
correction, should legislation for 
church or state be required, they 
have only to blow the trumpet of 
progress, The trumpet’s tone invari- 
ably accords with the spirit of pro- 
gress, for it has been attuned to it, 
Should it happen that at a final vote 
upon a measure the trumpets bray 
loudly enough to drown the opposi- 
tion of democrats and Ultramon- 
tanes, the matter is settled, the law 
is passed, the question is decided.” 

‘Evidently you exaggerate !” 
said Seraphin with a shake of the 
head. “ Your illustration beats the 
enchanted horn of the fable. Do 
not you think so, Miss Louise ?” 

“ Brother’s trumpet story is rather 
odd, ’tis true, yet I believe that at 
bottom such is really the state of 
things.” 

“The instrument in question is 
objectionable in your opinion, my 
friend, only because you still bear 
about you the narrow conscience of 
an age long since buried. As you 
never spend more than two short 
winter months in the city, where alone 
the life-pulse of our century can be 
felt beating, you remain, unacquaint- 
ed with the present and its spirit. 
The rest of the year you pass in rid- 
ing about on your lands, suffering 
yourself to be impressed by the stern 
rigor of nature’s laws, and conclud- 
ing that human society harmonizes 
in the same manner with the behests 
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of fixed principles. I shall have to 
brush you up a little. I shall have to 
let you into the mysteries of progress, 
so that you may cease groping like a 
blind man in the noonday of en- 
lightenment. Above all, let us have 
no narrow-mindedness, no scrupulosi- 
ty, I beg of you; Whosoever now- 
adays walks the grass-grown paths 
of rigorism is a doomed man,” 

Whilst he was saying this, a smile 
was on the banker’s countenance. 
Seraphin mused in silence on the 
meaning and purpose of his extraor- 
dinary language. 

“Look down the street, if you 
please,” continued Carl Greifmann. 
“Do you observe yon dark mass just 
passing under the gas-lamp ?” 

“TI notice a pretty corpulent gen- 
thkeman,” answered Seraphin. 

“The corpulent gentleman is Mr. 
Hans Shund, formerly treasurer of 
this city,” explained Greifmann. 
“« Many years ago, Mr. Shund put his 
hand into the public treasury, was 
detected, removed for dishonesty, 
and imprisoned for five years. When 
set at liberty, the ex-treasurer made 
the loaning of money on interest a 
source of revenue. He conducted 
this business with shrewdness, ruined 
many a family that needed money 
and in its necessity applied to him, 
and became rich. Shund the usurer 
is known to all the town, despised 
and hated by everybody. Even the 
dogs cannot endure the odor of usury 
that hangs about him; just see—all 
the dogs bark at him. Shund is more- 
over an extravagant admirer of the 
gentler sex. All the town is aware 
that this Jack Falstaff contributes 
largely to the scandal that is afloat. 
The pious go so far as to declare 
that the gallant Shund will be burn- 
ed and roasted in hell for all eternity 
for not respecting the sixth command- 
ment. Considered in the light of 
the time honored morality of Old 
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Franconia, Shund, the thief, the usu- 
rer and adulterer, is a low, good-for- 
nothing scoundrel, no question about 
it. But in the light of the indulgent 
spirit of the times, no more can be 
said than that he has his foibles. He 
is about to pass by on the other side, 
and, as a well-bred man, will salute 
us.” 

Seraphin had attentively observed 
the man thus characterized, but with 
the feelings with which one views an 
ugly blotch, a dirty page in the re- 
cord of humanity. 

Mr. Shund lowered his hat, his 
neck and back, with oriental ceremo- 
niousness in presence of the millions 
on the balcony. Carl acknowledg- 
ed the salute, and even Louise re- 
turned it with a friendly inclination 
of the head. 

The landholder, on the contrary, 
was cold, and felt hurt at Greifmann’s 
bowing to a fellow whom he had 
just described as a scoundrel. ‘That 
Louise, too, should condescend to 
smile to a thief, swindler, usurer, and 
immoral wretch! In_ his opinion, 
Louise should have followed the dic- 
tates of a noble womanhood, and 
have looked with honest pity on the 
scapegrace. She, on the contrary, 
greeted the bad man as though he 
were respectable, and this conduct 
wounded the young man’s feelings. 

“ Apropos of Mans Shund, I will 
take occasion to convince you of the 
correctness of my statements,” said 
Carl Greifmann. “Three days 
hence, the municipal election is to 
come off. Mr. Shund is to be elect- 
ed mayor. And when the election 
of deputies takes place, this same 
Shund will command enough of the 
confidence and esteem of his feilow- 
citizens to be elected to the legisla- 
tive assembly, thief and usurer though 
he be. You will then, I trust, learn 
to understand that the might of pro- 
gress is far removed from the bigotry 
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that would subject a man’s qualifica- 
tions to a microscopic examination. 
The enlarged and liberal principles 
prevailing in secular concerns are op- 
posed to the intolerance that would 
insist on knowing-something of an 
able man’s antecedents before con- 
senting to make use of him. All 
that Shund will have to do will be 
to fallin under the glorious banner 
of the spirit of the age; his voting 
trumpet will be given him ; and forth- 
with he will turn out a finished may- 
or and deputy. Do you not ad 
mire the power and stretch of Zdera/- 
ism 2” 

“T certainly do admire your facul- 
ty for making up plausible stories,” 
answered Seraphin. 

“Plausible stories? Not at all! 
Downright earnest, every word of it. 
Hans Shund, take my word for it, 
will be elected mayor and member 
of the assembly.” 

“In that event,” replied the land- 
holder, “ Shund’s disreputable ante- 
cedents and disgusting conduct at 
present must be altogether a secret 
to his constituents.” 

“ Again you are mistaken, my dear 
friend. This remark proceeds from 
your want of acquaintance with the 
genius of ourtimes. This city has thir- 
ty thousand inhabitants. Every adult 
among them has heard of Hans Shund 
the thief, usurer, and companion of 
harlots. And I assure you that not a 
voter, not a progressive member of 
our community, thinks himself doing 
what is at all reprehensible by con- 
ferring dignity and trust on Hans 
Shund. You have no idea how 
comprehensive is the soul of liberal- 
ism.” 

“ Let us quit a subject that appears 
to me impossible, nay, even unnatu- 
ral,” said Gerlach. 

“No, no; for this very reason you 
need to be convinced,” insisted the 
banker with earnestness. ‘“ My pro- 
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spective—but hold—I was almost 
guilty of a want of delicacy. No 
matter, my actual friend, landholder 
and millionaire, must be made see 
with his eyes and touch with his fin- 
gers what marvels progress can effect. 
Let us make a bet: Eighteen days 
from now Hans Shund will be mayor 
and member for this city. I shall 
stake ten thousand florins. You 
may put in the pair of bays that 
won the best prizes at the last 
races.” 

Seraphin hesitated. 

“Come on!” urged the banker. 
“Since you refuse to believe my as- 
sertions, let us make a bet. May 
be you consider my stakes too small 
against yours? Very well, I will say 
twenty thousand florins.” 

“ You will be the loser, Greifmann ! 
Your statements are too unreason- 
able.” 

“Never mind; if I lose, you will 
be the winner. Do you take me 
up ?” 

* Pshaw, Carl! you are too sure,” 
said Louise reproachfully. 

“ My feeling so sure is what makes 
me eager to win the finest pair of 
horses I ever saw. Is it possible 
that you are a coward ?” 

The landholder’s. face reddened. 
He put his right hand in the banker’s. 
“ My dear fellow,” exclaimed he jubi- 
lantly, “ I have just driven a splendid 
bargain. To convince you of the 
entire fairness of the transaction, you 
are to be present at the manipulation 
that is to decide. Even though you 
lose the horses, your gain is incalcu- 
lable, for it consists in nothing less 
than being convinced of the wonder- 
ful nature and of the omnipotence of 
progress, I repeat, then, that, wher- 
ever progress reigns, the elections are 
the supreme folly of the nineteenth 
century; for in reality there is no 
electing ; but what progress decrees, 
that is fulfilled.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE LEADERS, 


The banker was seated at his office 
table working for his chance in the 
wager with the industry of a 
thorough business man. Whilst he 
was engaged in writing notes, a smile 
indicative of certainty of success lit 
up his countenance; for he was 
thoroughly familiar with the figures 
that entered into his calculations, 
and, withal, Hans Shund invested 
with offices and dignity could not 
but strike him as a comical anomaly. 
“ Happy thought! My father trav- 
els half of the globe; many wonder- 
ful things come under his observa- 
tion, no doubt, but the greatest of all 
prodigies is to be witnessed right 
here: Hans Shund, the thief, swin- 
dler, usurer, wanton—mayor and 
law-maker! And it is the venerable 
sire Progress that alone could have 
begotten the prodigy of a Hans 
Shund invested with honors, My 
Lord Progress is therefore himself 
a prodigy—a very extraordinary 
offspring of the human mind, the 
culminating point of enlightenment. 
Admitting humanity to be ten thou- 
sand million years old, or even more, 
as the most learned of scientific men 
have accurately calculated it, during 
this rather long series of years na- 
ture never produced a marvel that 
might presume to claim rank with 
progress. Progress is the acme of 
human culture—about this there can 
be no question. Yes, indeed, she 
acme.” And he finished the last word 
in the last note. “ Humanity will 
therefore have to face about and be- 
gin again at the beginning ; for after 
progress nothing else is possible.” 
He rang his bell. 

“Take these three notes to their 
respective addresses immediately,” 
said he to the servant who had an- 


swered the ring. Greifmann stepped 
into the front office, and gave an or- 
der to the cashier. Returning to his 
own cabinet, he locked the door that 
opened into the front office. He 
then examined several iron safes, the 
modest and smooth polish of which 
suggested neither the hardness of 
their iron nature nor the splendor of 
their treasures. 

“ Gold or paper ?” said the bank- 
er to himself. After some indecision, 
he opened the second of the safes. 
This he effected by touching several 
concealed springs, using various keys, 
and finally shoving back a huge bolt 
by means of a very small blade. He 
drew out twenty packages of paper, 
and laid them in two rows on the 
table. He undid the tape encircling 
the packages, and then it appeared 
that every leaf of both rows was a 
five-hundred florin banknote. The 
banker had exposed a considerable 
sum on the table. A sudden thought 
caused him to smile, and he shoved 
the banknotes where they came more 
prominently into view. 

The blooming double millionaire 
entered. 

“ Sit down a moment, friend Sera- 
phin, and listen to a short account 
of my scheme. I have said before 
that our city is prospering and grow- 
ing under the benign sceptre of pro- 
gress. The powers and honors of the 
sceptre are portioned among three 
leaders. Everything is directed and 
conducted by them—of course, in 
harmony with the spirit of the times. 
I have summoned the aforésaid mag- 
nates to appear. That the business 
may be despatched with a comfort- 
able degree of expedition, the time 
when the visit is expected has been 
designated in each note; and those 
gentlemen are punctual in all matters 
connected with money and the bank. 
You can enter this little apartment. 
next to us, and by leaving the door 
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open hear the conversation. The 
mightiest of the corypheuses is 
Schwefel, the straw-hat manufacturer. 
This potentate resides at a three-min- 
utes walk from here, and can put in 
an appearance at any time.” 

“T am on tiptoe!” said Gerlach. 
“ You promise what is so utterly in- 
credible, that the things you are pre- 
paring to reveal appear to me like 
adventures belonging to another 
world.” 

“To another world!—quite right, 
my dear fellow! I am indeed about 
to display to your astounded eyes 
some wonders of the- world of pro- 
gress that hitherto have been entirely 
unknown to you. Within eighteen 
days you shall, under my tutorship, 
receive useful and thorough instruc- 
ticn. This promise I can make you, 


as we are just in face of the elections, 
a time when minds put aside their 
disguises, when they not unfrequently 
shock one another, and when many 


secrets come to light !” 

“ You put me under many obliga- 
tions !”” 

“Only doing my duty, my most es- 
teemed! We are both aware that, 
according to the wishes of parents 
and the desired inclinations of parties 
known, our respective millions are to 
approach each other in closer rela- 
tionship. To do a relative of mine 
in spe a favor, gives me. unspeakable 
satisfaction. I shall proceed with 
my course of instruction, See here! 
Every one of these twenty packages 
contains twenty five-hundred florin 
banknotes. Consequently, both rows 
contain just two hundred thousand 
florins—an imposing sum assured- 
ly, and, for the purpose of being im- 
posing, the two hundred thousand 
have been laid upon this table. Ex- 
planation: the mightiest of the spir- 
its of progress is—Money. 

“All forces, all sympathies, revolve 
about money as the heavenly bodies re- 
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volve about the sun. For this reason 
the mere proximity of a considerable 
sum of money acts upon every man cf 
progress like a current of electricity : 
it carries him away, it intoxicates his 
senses. The leaders whom I have in- 
vited will at once notice the collec- 
tion of five-hundred florin notes: in 
the rapidity of calculating, they will 
overestimate the amount, and obtain 
impressions in proportion, somewhat 
like the Jews that prostrated them- 
selves in the dust in adoration of the 
golden calf. As for me, my dear 
fellow, I shall carry on my operations 
in the auspicious presence of this 
power of two hundred thousands. 
Such a display of power will produce 
in the leaders a frame of mind made 
up of veneration, worship, and un- 
conditional submissiveness. Every 
word of mine will proceed authorita- 
tively from the golden mouth of the 
two hundred thousands, and my pro- 
posals it will be impossible for them 
to reject. But listen! The door of 
the ante-room is being opened. The 
mightiest is approaching. Go in 
quick.” _He pressed the spring of a 
concealed door, and Seraphin disap- 
peared. 

When the straw-hat manufacturer 
entered, the banker was sitting before 
the banknotes apparently absorbed 
in intricate calculations. 

“ Ah Mr. Schwefel! pardon: the 
liberty I have taken of sending for 
you. The pressure of business,” 
motioning significantly towards the 
banknotes, “ has made it impossible 
for me to call upon you.” 

“No trouble, Mr. Greifmann,. no 
trouble whatever!” rejoined the man- 
ufacturer with profound bows. 

“ Have the goodness to take a 
And he drew an arm-chair 
quite near to where the money lay 
displayed. Schwefel perceived they 
were five-hundreds, estimated the 
amount of the pile in a few rapid 
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glances, and felt secret shudderings 
of awe passing through his person. 

“The cause of my asking you in is 
a business matter of some magni- 
tude,” began the banker. “ There is 
a house in Vienna with which we 
stand in friendly relations, and which 
has. very extensive connections in 
Hungary. The gentlemen of this 
house have contracts for furnishing 
1arge orders of straw hats destined 
mostly for Hungary, and they wish to 
know whether they can obtain favora- 
ble terms of purchase at the manu- 
factories of this country. It is a 
business matter involving a great 
deal of money. ‘Their confidence in 
the friendly interest of our firm, and 
in our thcrough acquaintance with 
local circumstances, has encouraged 
them to apply to us for an accurate 
report upon this subject. They inti- 
mate, moreover, that they desire to 
enter into negotiations with none but 
solid establishments, and for this rea- 
son are supposed to be guided by 
our judgment. As you are aware, 
this country has a goodly number of 
straw-hat manufactories. I would 
feel inclined, however, as far as it 
may be in my power, to give your 
establishment the advantage of our 
recommendation, and would there- 
fore like to get from you a written list 
of fixed prices of all the various 
sorts.” 

“JT am, indeed, under many ob- 
ligations to you, Mr. Greifmann, for 
your kind consideration,” said the 
manufacturer, nodding repeatedly. 
“ Your own experience can testify to 
the durability of my work, and I 
shall give the most favorable rates 
possible.” 

“No doubt,” rejoined the banker 
with haughty reserve. ‘“ You must 
not forget. that the straw-hat  busi- 
ness is out of our line. It is incum- 
bent on us, however, to oblige a 
friendly house. I shall therefore make 
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a similar proposal to two other large 
manufactories, and, after consulting 
with men of experience in this branch, 
shall give the house in Vienna the 
advice we consider most to its in- 
terest, that is, shall recommend the 
establishment most worthy of recom- 
mendation.” 

Mr. Schwefel’s excited counte- 
nance became somewhat lengthy. 

* You should not fail of an ac- 
ceptable acknowledgment from me, 
were you to do me the favor of 
recommending my goods,” explained 
the manufacturer. 

The banker’s coldness was not in 
the slightest degree altered by the 
implied bribe. He appeared not 
even to have noticed it. “It is also 
my desire to be able to recommend 
you,” said he curtly, carelessly taking 
up a package of the banknotes and 
playing with ten thousand florins as if 
they were so many valueless scraps of 
paper. ‘“ Well, we are on the eve of 
the election,” remarked he ingenuous- 
ly. ‘“ Have you fixed upon a magis- 
trate and mayor ?” 

“ All in order, thank you, Mr. 
Greifmann !” 

“And are you quite sure of the 
order ?” 

“Yes; for we are well organized, 
Mr. Greifmann,. If it interests you, I 
will consider it as an honor to be al- 
lowed to send you a list of the can- 
didates.” 

“ T hope you have not passed over 
ex-treasurer Shund ?” 

This question took Mr. Schwefel 
by surprise, and a peculiar smile 
played on his features. 

“The. world is and ever will be 
ungrateful,” continued the banker, as 
though he did not notice the aston- 
ishment of the manufacturer. “| 
could hardly think of an abler and 
more sterling character for the of- 
fice of mayor of the city than Mr. 
Shund. Our corporation is consider- 
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ably in debt. Mr. Shund is known to 
be an accurate financier, and an eco- 
nomical householder. We just now 
need for the administration of our 
city household a mayor that under- 
stands reckoning closely, and that 
will curtail unnecessary expenses, so 
as to do away with the yearly in- 
creasing deficit in the budget. More- 
over, Mr. Shund is a noble charac- 
ter; for he is always ready to aid 
those who are in want of money— 
on interest, of course. Then, again, 
he knows law, and we very much 
want a lawyer at the head of our 
city government. . In short, the 
interests of this corporation require 
that Mr. Shund be chosen chief mag- 
istrate. It is a subject of wonder to 
me.that progress, usually so clear- 
sighted, has heretofore passed Mr. 
Shund by, despite his numerous qua- 
lifications, Abilities should be called 
into requisition for the public weal. 
To be candid, Mr. Schwefel, nothing 


disgusts me so much as the slight- 


ing of great ability,” concluded the 
banker contemptuously. 

“ Are you acquainted with Shund’s 
past career ?” asked the leader dif- 
fidently. 

“Why, yes! Mr. Shund once put 
his hand in the wrong drawer, but 
that was a long time ago. Whoso- 
ever amongst you is innocent, let 
him cast the first stone at him. Be- 
sides, Shund has made good his fault 
by restoring what he filched. He 
has even atoned for the momentary 
weakness by five years of imprison- 
ment.” 

“"Tis true; but Shund’s theft and 
imprisonment are still very fresh in 
people’s memory,” said Schwefel. 
“ Shund is notorious, moreover, as a 
hard-hearted usurer. He has gotten 
rich through shrewd money specu- 
lations, but he has also brought seve- 
ral families to utter ruin.. The indig- 
nation of the whole city is excited 
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against the usurer; and, finally, Shund 
indulges a certain filthy passion with 
such effrontery and barefacedness 
that every respectable female can- 
not but blush at being near him. 
These characteristics were unknown 
to you, Mr. Greifmann ; for you too 
will not hesitate an instant to admit 
that a man of such low practices 
must never fill a public office.” 

“T do not understand you, and I 
am surprised!” said the millionaire. 
“ You call Shund a usurer, and you 
say that the indignation of the whole 
town is upon him. Might I request 
from you the definition of a usurer ?” 

“ They are commonly called usur- 
ers who put out money at exorbitant, 
illegal interest.” 

“ You forget, my dear Mr. Schwe- 
fel, that speculation is no longer con- 
fined to the five per cent. rate. A 
correct insight into the circumstances 
of the times has induced our legisla- 
ture to leave the rate of interest alto- 
gether free. Consequently, a usur- 
er has gotten to be an impossibility. 
Were Shund to ask fifty per cent. and 
more, he would be entitled to it.” 

“That is.so; for the moment I 
had overlooked the existence of the 
law,” said the manufacturer, some- 
what humiliated. “Yet I have not 
told you all concerning the usurer. 
Beasts of prey and vampires inspire 
an involuntary disgust or fear. No- 
body could find pleasure in meeting 
a hungry wolf, or in having his blood 
sucked by a vampire.. The usurer is 
both vampire and wolf. He hankers 
to suck the very marrow from the 
bones of those who in financial 
straits have recourse to him. When 
an embarrassed person borrows from 
him, that person is obliged to mort- 
gage twice the amount that he actu- 
ally receives. The usurer is a heart- 
less strangler, an insatiable glutton. 
He is perpetually goaded on by cov- 
etousness to work the material ruin of 
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others, only so that the ruin of his 
neighbor may benefit himself. In 
short, the usurer is a monster so 
frightful, a brute so devoid of con- 
science, that the very sight of him ex- 
cites horror and disgust. Just sucha 
monster is Shund in the eyes of all 
who know him—and the whole city 
knows him. Hence the man is the 
object of general aversion.” 

“ Why, this is still worse, still more 
astonishing !” rejoined the millionaire 
with animation. “I thought our 
city enlightened. I should have ex- 
pected from the intelligence and 
judgment of our citizens that they 
would have deferred neither to the 
sickly sentimentalism of a bigoted 
morality nor to the absurdity of ob- 
solete dogmas. If your description 
of the usurer, which might at least 
be styled poetico-religious, is an ex- 
pression of the prevailing spirit of 
this city, I shall certainly have to 
lower my estimate of its intelligence 
and culture.” 

The leader hastened to correct the 
misunderstanding. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Greif- 
mann! You may rest assured that 
we can boast all the various conquests 
made by modern advancement. Re- 
ligious enthusiasm and foolish cred- 
ulity are poisonous plants that super- 
annuated devotees are perhaps. still 
continuing to cultivate here and 
there in pots, but which the soil will 
no longer produce in the open air. 
The sort of education prevailing 
hereabout is that which has freed it- 
self from hereditary religious preju- 
dices. Our town is blessed with all 
the benefits of progress, with liberty 
of thought, and freedom from the 
thraldom of a dark, designing priest- 
hood.” 

“How comes it, then, that a 
man is an object of contempt for act- 
ing in accordance with the princi- 
ples of this much lauded progress ?” 
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asked the millionaire, with unexpected 
sarcasm. ‘“ Weare indebted to pro- 
gress for the abolition of a legal rate 
of interest. Shund takes advantage 
of this conquest, and for doing so citi- 
zens who boast of being progressive 
look upon him with aversion, A fur- 
ther triumph secured by progress is 
freedom from the tyranny of dogmas 
and the tortures of a conscience cre- 
ated by acontracted morality. This 
beautiful fruit of the tree of enlight- 
ened knowledge Shund partakes of 
and enjoys; and for this he has the 
distinction of passing for a vampire. 
And because he displays the spirit of 
an energetic business man, because 
his capacity for speculating occasion- 
ally overwhelms blockheads and 
dunces, he is decried as a ravenous 
wolf. Itis sad! If your statements 
are correct, Mr. Schwefel, our city 
ought not to boast of being progres- 
sive. Its citizens are still groping in 
the midnight darkness of religious su- 
perstition, scarcely even united with 
modern intellectual advancement. 
And to me the consciousness is most 
uncomfortable of breathing an atmo- 
sphere poisoned by the decaying 
remnants of an’ age long since 
buried.” 

“My own personal views accord 
with yours,” protested Schwefel can- 
didly. “The subversion of the anti- 
quated, absurd articles of faith and 
moral precept necessarily entails the 
abrogation of the consequences that 
flow from them for public life. For 
centuries the cross was a symbol of 
dignity, and the doctrine of the Cru- 
cified resulted in holiness. Pagan- 
ism, on the contrary, looked upon the 
gospel as foolishness, as a hallucina- 
tion, and upon the cross as a sign of 
shame. I belong to the classic 
ranks, and so do millions like my- 
self—among them Mr. Shund. 
Viewed in the light of progress, 
Shund is neither a vampire nor a 
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wolf; at the worst, he is merely an 
ill-used business man. They who 
suffer themselves to be humbugged 
and fleeced by him have their own 
stupidity to thank for it. This expo- 
sition will convince you that I stand 
on a level with yourself in the matter 
of advanced enlightenment. Never- 
theless, you overlook, Mr. Greif- 
mann, that, so far as the masses of the 
people are concerned, reverence for 
the cross and the holiness of its doc- 
trines continue to prevail. The ac- 
quisitions of progress are not yet gen- 
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erally diffused. The mines of modern 
intellectual culture are being provi- 
sionally worked by a select number of 
independent, bold natures. The 
multitude, on the other hand, still 
continue folding about them the 
winding-sheet of Christianity. The 
views, customs, principles, and judg- 
ments of men are as yet widely con- 
trolled by Christian elements. Our 
city does homage to progress, pretty 
nearly, however, in the manner of 
a blind man that discourses of 
colors. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





A HISTORY OF THE GOTHIC REVIVAL IN ENGLAND.* 


WE purpose giving in this article 
a sketch, as far as our limited 
space will allow, of a costly and 
beautiful work published in London 
under the above title. Many of our 
readers will perhaps turn willingly to 
the history of a movement which is 
not without its echo in America, and 
which the future bids fair to foster 
and popularize wherever the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue and spirit have sway. 
A work treating of such very mod- 
ern and recent events in the history 
of art is not easily reducible to 
salient divisions; yet, having to be 
brief, we must necessarily endeavor 
to be clear, and we will, therefore, 
pick out a few prominent ideas, which, 
we hope, will be more interesting to 
the general reader than the mass of 
technical detail in which Eastlake’s 
book naturally (and very properly) 
abounds. We have also to promise 
that we wish only to state and quote 


* A History of the Gothic Revival in England. 
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facts, or such anecdotes and profes- 
sional opinions as give our history 
an individual interest, not to drag up 
the vexed questions which have made 
the venerable words “ Gothic” and 
“ medieval” signs of warfare and 
contradiction. This is a pure chroni- 
cle of accomplished facts, and ad- 
dresses itself only to such as already 
lean to the esthetic principles of 
those “dark ages” of spiritual light 
which gave us along with Monasti- 
cism the great conservative power, 
Feudalism —the progressive power, 
the check on royal autocracy, the 
guardian of Magna Charta, the parent 
of constitutional liberty. 

Passing by the history and litera- 
ture of Gothic art since its decay in the 
sixteenth to its full revival in the nine- 
teenth century, we are attracted by the 
subject of its symbolism, over which 
such fierce and sometimes ludicrous 
battles have been fought; but, even 
before the symbolism of the art, its 
very origin was made a subject of 
curious dispute. For instance, the 
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author of this work says: “In the 
beginning of this century, various 
arguments were rife. The style was 
Gothic ; it was Saracenic ; it had been 
brought to England by the crusa- 
ders; it had been invented by the 
Moors in Spain; it might be traced 
to the pyramids of Egypt. One 
ingenious theorist endeavored to 
reconcile all opinions in his compre- 
hensive hypothesis that the style of 
architecture which we call cathedral 
or monastic Gothic was manifestly 
a corruption of the sacred architec- 
ture of the Greeks and Romans, by 
a mixture of the Moorish or Saracen- 
esque, which is formed out of a com- 
bination of Egyptian, Persian, and 
Hindoo !” 

Of symbolism, and the intimate 
union of the religious and artistic 
spirit, Eastlake says: “In modern 
days, we have unconsciously drawn a 
distinction between religious art and 
popular art. In the middle ages, 
they were thoroughly blended ;” 
but he goes on to infer from this 
blending that, according to the old ad- 
age, “ Familiarity breeds contempt,” 
there was no reverential and spiritual 
idea whatever embodied in the work 
of the medizval carvers and archi- 
tects. We, by the light of our 
faith, the heirloom of the very times 
we speak of, believe him to be either 
unconsciously prejudiced or mistaken. 
He seems to scout the idea of the 
deviation of the line of the chancel 
from the line of the nave, an occa- 
sional feature in some old churches 
(for instance, the Abbey of St. Denys, 
near Paris), being a symbol of the in- 
clination of Our Lord’s head upon 
the cross. It is but a tradition, a 
pious belief, it is true ; but why throw 
doubt upon it? If it really was 
meant as a symbol, he asks why was 
it not so in all churches? And if the 
triplet window typified the Trinity, 
why were two or five light windows 
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used? Simply because the symbol 
was optional, yet none the less a 
symbol. From the old symbolism 
of the forgotten artists of past days, 
we come to the miscalled “ Pre- 
Raphaelite ” naturalism of modern 
architects. Ruskin with all his 
merits, of which we will speak more 
fully further on, had an exaggerated 
tendency to find in carving an exact 
copy from nature, and to condemn 
anything in that line that did not ab- 
solutely reproduce some organic 
form. FEastlake himself expresses 
his own views on the subject in the 
following words: “In the gable [of 
St. Finbar’s, Cork], . . . a seated figure 
of Christ is to occupy a vesica-shaped 
panel, with angels censing on each 
side. Of these works, executed by 
Mr. Thomas Nicholls from Mr. 
Burges’ design, it is not too much 
to say that no finer examples of deco- 
rative sculpture have been produced 
during the Revival. They exactly 
represent that intermediate condition 
between natural form and abstract 
idealism which is the essence of 
medizval, and ‘indeed of all noble 
art.” From this subject we are 
led to the kindred one of the con- 
trast between old work and new. 
Our author repeatedly returns to this 
point. Here are some amusing 
sayings about the deplorable ‘ tame- 
ness’ of modern sculpture: “The 
Roman Catholic churches erected at 
this period (1850) had one decided 
advantage over those designed for 
the Establishment, viz., the richness 
of their interiors, A tamely 
carved reredos, generally arranged in 
panels to hold the Ten Command- 
ments (!), a group of sedilia and a 
piscina, with perhaps a few empty 
inches in the clerestory, were, as a 
rule, all the internal features which 
distinguished an Anglican church 
from a meeting-house.” So that 
wherever art is concerned, an uncon- 
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scious tribute is naturally offered to 
the church! Again and again, our 
author vigorously denounces the 
dead imitation of living and forcible 
models, which is in the spirit of a 
“Chinese engraver who should un- 
dertake to imitate, line for line and 
spot for spot, a damaged print.” 
“Every one,” he says, “who has 
studied the principles of medizval 
art, knows how much its character 
and vitality depend upon the essen- 
tial element of decorative sculpture, 
of the spirit of what Ruskin has 
called ‘noble grotesque,’ in its nerv- 
ous types of animal life and vig- 
orous conventionalism of vegetable 
form. To copy line for line, 
even when sound and fresh from 
the chisel, and yet preserve the 
spirit of the original, would have 
been difficult in the best ages of art. 
The medizval sculptors never— 
to use an artistic phrase—repeated 
themselves. If the conditions of 
their work required a certain degree 
of uniformity in design, they took 
care to aim at the spirit, but not the 
letter, of symmetry. . . . They took 
the birds of the air and the flowers of 
the field for their study, but seemed 
to know instinctively the true secret 
of all decorative art, which lies in the 
suggestion and symbolism, rather 
than the presumptuous illustration of 
natural form.” “Since,” continues 
Eastlake, “ we cannot ‘ restore’ the 
thoughts and stamp of the artists of 
old, we should the more sedulously 
watch what we have left of such 
traces, and prop up and secure that 
which a little common care might 
long preserve to us.” Of an unfor- 
tunate modern carver, he says: ‘ Im- 
partial critics who compare the me- 
dizval carving with its modern sub- 
stitute will probably consider the 
neat finish and anatomical correct- 
ness of Westmacott’s groups a poor 
exchange for the earnest and vigor- 
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ous, though somewhat rude, treat- 
ment of the old design. King 
George’s loyal subjects thought they 
knew better than those of King Ed- 
ward; ... their work was not clever ; 
it was not interesting; it was not 
lifelike; it was not humorous; it 
was not even ugly after a good 
honest fashion—it was deplorably 
and hopelessly mean. . . . All these 
accidents combine not only to de- 
deprive the building of scale, but to 
give it acold and machine-made \ook. 
In a far different spirit the medizval 
designers worked... . Fifty years ago, 

. there was naturalistic carving 
and there was ornamental carving, 
but the noble adstractive treatment 
which should find a middle place 
between them, and which was one of 
the glories of ancient art, had still to 
be revived.” In whimsical pursuance 
of his subject, he says elsewhere that 
before Pugin’s days “an architect 
would no more have thought of in- 
troducing a porch on the south aisle 
which had not its counterpart on the 
north, than he would have dared to 
wear a coat of which the right sleeve 
was longer than the left.” Ruskin, 
too, seems to have thought a coat a 
very effective instrument of illustra- 
tion: here is his version of the like- 
ness between the tailor’s and the 
modern architect’s occupations. “A 
day never passes,” he says in his 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, “ with- 
out our hearing our English archi- 
tects called upon to be original, 
2nd to invent a new style; about as 
sensible and necessary an exhorta- 
tion as to ask of-a man who has 
never had rags enough on his back 
to keep out the cold to invent a 
new mode of cutting a coat. Give 
him a whole coat first, and let him 
concern himself about the fashion 
afterwards. We want no new style 
of architecture. Who wants a new 
style of painting or of sculpture? 
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But we want some style.” ‘To re- 
turn to Eastlake’s strongly accen- 
tuated views of medizval carving: 
he has summed them up in one 
sentence, as terse and vigorous as 
the old sculptural handiwork itself. 
“ During the Revival,” he says, “it 
took a decade of years to teach 
workmen to carve carefully. It took 
another to get them to carve simply. 
We may expect more than a third 
to elapse before they have learnt to 
carve nobly.” With one more quo- 
tation which is too humorous to 
miss, we will close this part of the 
history of the Revival: “There is 
no want of manipulative skill or of 
imitative ability, but from some cause 
or another there is a great want of 
spirit in the present carver’s work. 
The medieval sculptor, with half the 
care and less than half the finish 
now bestowed on such details, man- 
aged to throw life and vigor into the 
capitals and panel subjects that grew 
beneath his chisel. The ‘angel 
choir’ at Lincoln is rudely executed 
compared with many a modern bas- 
relief, but the features of the winged 
minstrels are radiant with celestial 
happiness, There are figures of 
kings crumbling into dust in the 
niches of Exeter Cathedral which re- 
tain even now a dignity of attitude 
and lordly grace which no ‘re- 
storation’ is likely to revive. Our 
nineteenth century angels look like 
demure Bible-readers, somewhat too 
conscious of. their piety to be in- 
teresting. Our nineteenth century 
monarchs seem (in stone, at least) 
very well-to-do pleasant gentlemen, 
but are scarcely of a heroic type. 
The roses and lilies, the maple 
foliage and forked spleenwort, with 
which we crown our pillars or deck 
our cornices, are cut with wonderful 
precision and neatness, but somehow 
they miss the charm of old-world 
handicraft. ... The truth is, that 
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in the apparent imperfections of some 
arts lies the real secret of their ex- 
cellence. For instance, the superior 
guality of color which long dis- 
tinguished old (stained) glass from 
new was due in a great measure to 
its streakiness and irregularity of 
tint.” We would here submit to the 
talented and enthusiastic author that 
the spirit of ancient art, the loss of 
which he so vehemently deplores, 
is intimately connected with that 
Catholic symbolism he so cava- 
lierly dismisses. The Reformation 
took away the reality of faith from 
the souls of modern Christians; it 
could not but weaken likewise the 
realization of faith which for so 
many ages had inspired the hands 
of Christian artists. .A ncble orator, 
who is as much an artist in soul as 
he is a priest in fact, and in whom 
Ireland and Irish America claim 
equal pride, said from the pulpit very 
recently, and in a church of New 
York, that animal painting, the lowest 
of the products of brush or pencil, 
was hardly known in its present de- 
velopment before the famous Refor- 
mation. The first painter who took 
to this earthy style was a German 
Lutheran in Naples, an emissary of 
the growing intellectual “ disfran- 
chisement ” of the sixteenth century ; 
and_ his fellow-artists, who hitherto 
had never looked lower than heaven 
itself for their models, would not 
speak to him, nor recognize him as 
one of themselves, saying in a tone 
of contempt, “ There goes the man 
who paints cows and horses!” As 
the old spirit died away, the forms of 
art grew downwards more and more 
till we were reduced to roots and 
herbs, onions and cabbages, and 
foaming tankards of beer, and were 
expected to find for these some words 
of praise on account of their fidelity 
(shall we not rather say servilily 7) 
to nature. Even now, the correct 
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texture and pattern of a bed-quilt or 
a woman’s dress is a thing strained 
after by modern painters of supposed 
merit. In the face of this three hun- 
dred years old debasement of art, 
who could expect to revive the 
spirit of medizval carving without 
first reviving that of medizeval faith ? 
And here we are naturally led to 
speak of Pugin, the great apostle of 
the Gothic Revival, the most me- 
dizval-spirited of ail its known 
leaders; the man whose art, in fact, 
was the instrument of his conversion. 
Although Eastlake tends towards 
depreciating the part and influence 
of our religion in this artistic crisis, 
and although, as he most truly and 
fairly says, our ceremonial, like our 
faith, can associate itself indifferently 
to any style, and therefore is sove- 
reignly independent of any, yet it 
remains no less true that the Catho- 
lic Church is so exclusively the real 
patroness of art that no artist-soul 
can fail to be attracted and won by 
her. Overbeck, the great German 
painter, who established in Rome a 
school that revives and rivals the 
glories of Perugino, Giotto, Man- 
tegna, and Fra Angelico, was an 
artist before he became a Catholic, 
but he found himself unable to teach 
his art-ideal without the spirit which 
of old had created that ideal. So it 
was with Pugin. 

France and England have an equal 
claim to the honor of being the mother 
of the noblest, most earnest, truest 
artist, who has shared the vicissitudes 
and anxieties of our modern (and 
more beneficial) Renaissance. His 
father was a French refugee, an archi- 
tect of great merit, who had been 
associated in the early part of this 
century with Nash, the reigning archi- 
tect of that time. Pugin’s youth seems 
to have been very adventurous; at all 
events, it shows the irrepressible energy 
of his nature. He was an enthusiast 
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of the noblest type; his life was in- 
fluenced by the purest motives. So, 
with all his genius and, as far as the 
educated public was concerned, his 
popularity, he was not overburdened 
with, this world’s goods. His work 
on Contrasts (of which we have 
had the privilege of seeing some of 
the original illustrations in etching) 
is thus noticed by Eastlake: 


“In 1836, Pugin published his cele- 
brated Contrasts—a pungent satire on 
modern architecture as compared with 
that of the middle ages. The illustra- 
tions by himself afford evidence not only 
of great artistic power, but of a keen sense 
of humor. To the circulation of this 
work, we may attribute the care and 
jealousy with which our ancient churches 
and cathedrals have since been protected 
and kept in repair. In estimating the 
effect which Pugin’s efforts, both as an 
artist and as an author, produced on the 
Gothic Revival, the only danger lies in the 
possibility of overrating their worth. The 
man whese name was for at least a quarter 
of a century a household word in every 
house where ancient art was loved and 
appreciated—who fanned intoa flame the 
smouldering fire of ecclesiastical senti- 
ment—whose very faith was pledged to 
medizval tradition—such a writer and 
such an architect will not easily be for- 
gotten so long as the esthetic principles 
which he advocated are recognized and 
maintained. . Notwithstanding the 
size and importance of some of his build- 
ings, it must be confessed that in his 
house and the church at Ramsgate one 
recognizes more thorough and genuine 
examples of Pugin’s genius . . . than 
elsewhere.” 


The list of his works is really so 
extensive that we must confine our- 
selves by preference to one or two 
whose beauties we have had personal 
opportunities of admiring. 

Of these, happily, that of Rams- 
gate is one. “The whole church,” 
says our author, “is lined with stone 
of a warm color, the woodwork of the 
screens, stalls, etc., being of dark 
oak. The general éone of the interior, 
lighted as it is by stained glass, is 
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most agreeable, and wonderfully 
suggestive of old work. The 
church of St. Augustine may be re- 
garded as one of Pugin’s most success- 
ful achievements. Its plan is singu- 
larly ingenious and unconventional 
in arrangement. The exterior is simple 
but picturesque in outline. No student 
of old English architecture can ex- 
amine this interesting little church 
without perceiving the thoughtful, 
earnest care with which it has been 
designed and executed down to the 
minutest detail.” 

Omitting the technical description, 
which would be unintelligible to the 
non-professional reader, we will mere- 
ly remark upon one or two interesting 
circumstances which combine to make 
St. Augustine’s Priory doubly dear to 
the Catholic and artist heart. The 
founder lies buried in one of its side 
chapels, beneath a lovely medizval 
tomb, his figure carved in the monu- 
mental repose which characterizes the 
shrines of former days. And truly 
before these calm effigies of death, 
which modern taste calls s/f, and for 
which it has substituted the nude and 
affected statues of weeping nymphs 
and cupids, no Christian can fail to 
be reminded of the solemnly trium- 
phant question, “O grave, where is 
thy victory? O death, where is thy 
sting?” The church that Pugin 
loved is now served by the old 
monastic order, whose history is iden- 
tified in England with most of the 
wonderful productions of the art he 
followed—the Benedictines. The 
plain chant, so intimately associated 
with that ancient art, is alone used 
at ail the services of the church; 
and near the Pugin Chantry is an 
image of Our Lady, before which, on 
an iron stand of exquisite design, are 
constantly burned the tapers of the 
faithful. Were it not for the modern 
dress of the worshippers, nothing in 
the church would indicate the change 
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between the fourteenth and the nine- 
teenth century. Close to it stands 
the architect’s own house, a gem of 
domestic Gothic architecture, now 
occupied by Pugin’s widow and son, 
himself an enthusiastic artist. It is 
impossible to describe the house, save 
by a comprehensive expression. It 
has a sympathetic and Catholic air: 
one is reminded of the days when 
artists loved their faith and their art 
in themselves, without after-thoughts 
and without interest; when they saw 
God in their work instead of a patron 
or a human encourager; when they 
would no more sell their principles 
and compromise their zesthetic beliefs, 
than they would sell their soul to the 
Evil One. We have had the pleasure 
of experiencing familiar intercourse 
with this truly Christian household, 
and of partaking of its graceful hospi- 
tality. We have seen the very dining- 
room etherealized into a fane of art, 
as the table appeared laden with silver 
flagons of antique design, and decked 
in the centre with the virginal blos- 
soms of lily. and jessamine. This 
purity of taste and absence of vulgar 
redundancy or vanity in ornament 
produced upon us a most indelible 
and quaint impression. If it be true 
that the surroundings of home refine 
the mind and open it to the most 
perfect sense of the beautiful, these 
neighbors of St. Augustine’s Priory 
should consider themselves among 
the most favored in this age of almost 
hopeless utilitarianism. 

St. George’s Catholic Cathedral at 
Southwark, London, is also one of 
Pugin’s great works. The ceremonies 
of the church are performed with 
more precision in this cathedral than 
in almost any modern one in Eng- 
land, and the building wonderfully 
lends itself to their performance. 
During Holy Week, all the Protest- 
ant world of art and fashion crowd 
its aisles, and admire equally its archi- 
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tectural solemnity and suggestiveness, 
and the impressive ritual to which it 
forms so noble a frame. The Church 
of St. Michael’s Priory, near Here- 
ford, also a Benedictine foundation, 
is most beautiful and most “ Pugin- 
esque” (to quote the appropriate 
word-coin of our author, Eastlake). 
The simplicity of its nave and aisles 
contrasts well with the richness of its 
choir; the stone reredos, a true “ car- 
ven dream of angels,” represents the 
adoration of the Divine Host by the 
winged inhabitants of heaven; the 
altar is rich with marble columns and 
small sculptured capitals of most in- 
genious workmanship; the stalls rival 
those in the old Flemish churches 
(and Flanders was the birthland of 
perfect carving); and the peculiar 
arrangement which leaves a free space 
between choir and nave, separated 
from each by a vauited arch, has a 
very happy effect. There are fully 
thirty monks in the monastery, and the 
plain chant is heard in all its glory at 
the prescribed hours of the divine 
office, 

We have lingered too long over 
these reminiscences, and will now 
hasten on to the few other points of 
interest, which our limited space has 
allowed us to make note of, in Mr. 
Eastlake’s book. 

A few quotations that carry one 
from the consideration of the dry, 
technical aspect of the Revival to 
that of its spirit and vitality will 
not be unacceptable, we believe, to 
the general reader. Here are two 
contrasting portraits of modern and 
medizeval life: “Seen in their present 
state, some half-modernized, some 
damaged by time and wilful neglect, 
others spoilt by injudicious restora- 
tion, many of these ancient mansions 
are but dimly suggestive of their 
former magnificence. It was Nash’s 
aim to represent them as_ they 
were in the days when country 
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life was enjoyed by their owners, not 
for a brief interval in the year, but 
all the year round; in days when 
there were feasting in the hall and 
tilting in the court-yard; when the 
yule-log cracked on the hearth, and 
mummers beguiled the dulness of a 
winter’s evening; when the bowling- 
green was filled by lusty youths, and 
gentle dames sat spinning in their 
boudoirs; when the deep window 
recesses were filled with family 
groups, and gallant cavaliers rode 
a-hawking ; when, in short, all the 
adjuncts and incidents of social life, 
dress, pastimes, manners, and what- 
not formed part of a picturesge whole, 
of which we, in these prosaic and 
lack-lustre days, except by the artist’s 
aid, can form no conception.” On 
the other hand, here is what the 
shocked vision of a modern artist has 
suggested to the author of the 
Gothic Revival : 
“ Mr. Ruskin looked around him 
at the modern architecture of England 
and saw public buildings 
copied from those of a nobler age, 
but starved and vulgarized in the 
copying. He saw private houses, 
some modelled on what was supposed 
to be an Italian pattern, and others 
modelled on what was supposed to 
be a medizeval pattern, and he found 
too often neither grandeur in the one 
nor grace in the other. He saw 
palaces which looked mean, and cot- 
tages which looked tawdry. He saw 
masonry without interest, ornament 
without beauty, and sculpture without 
life. He walked through the streets 
of London, and found that they con- 
sisted for the most part of flaunting 
shop-fronts, stuccoed porticoes, and 
plaster cornices. It is true there were 
fine clubs and theatres and public 
institutions scattered here and there ; 
but, after making due allowance for 
their size, for the beauty of materials 
used, and for the neatness(!) of the 
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workmanship, how far could they be 
considered as genuine works of art ?” 

And here let us stop to point out 
how it has been invariably the aim of 
the Revival to banish the false and 
the meretricious from art; how it has 
waged relentless war against shams, 
against the aping in perishable clay 
of that which the ancients, Greek as 
well as medizval, always carved in 
indestructible stone or marble. Un- 
fortunately, the only residue of medi- 
valism that has as yet filtered its 
way down to the masses of the popu- 
lation is strongly tinged with a taste 
for showiness at the expense of in- 
intrinsic worth, and the flimsiness of 
“Gothic ” sea-side lodges and Cock- 
ney villas has become a_ by-word, 
Eastlake deplores the rigid adoption 
in such hybrid edifices of the bands 
of colored brick (chiefly red and yel- 
low), which should be used with great 
discretion, but which obtained a too 
quick popularity when Ruskin first 
pointed out their prominent part in 
Italian decorative Gothic. In a foot- 
note, he says: “In the suburbs this 
mode of decoration rose rapidly into 
favor for Cockney villas and pudlic 
taverns, and laid the foundation of 
that peculiar order of Victorian archi- 
tecture which has since been dis- 
tinguished by the familiar but not 
altogether inappropriate name of the 
Streaky Bacon Style.” 

With how many such buildings are 
we unhappily acquainted! In this 
city, we have seen counterparts ‘to 
the villas here mentioned — nay, 
churches and public halls, with iron- 
work that calls itself Gothic, and does 
not know that it is but modern 
‘* Franco-Assyrian!” But let us not 
do injustice to the more enlightened 
disciples of Pugin and of Ruskin, who 
are covering this new land with build- 
ings which, if they last two or three 
hundred years, will rival those of the 
lands from whose cathedrals they were 
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copied. A sister to the marble cathe- 
dral of Milan will soon be finished for 
the Catholics of New York, not so 
elaborate, perhaps, but purer in style 
and spirit. Others are eagerly com- 
peting in this new race of art, and the 
city of the Dutch emigrants will one 
day hold fanes that will remind their 
children of Flanders and of Holland. 

Although the Catholic Church can 
afford to dispense with outward cere 
monial, or adapt herself to a differ- 
ent arrangement of church architec- 
ture, and yet remain, in custom, in 
doctrine, essentially immutable, such 
is not the privilege of the dominant 
church in England. Therefore it 
will not be surprising to any one to 
know how much the revived taste for 
art contributed some time ago to the 
revived sense of decorum in the ser- 
vices of the Episcopalian denomina- 
tion. Eastlake gives us a graphi 
description of spiritual desolation in 
the ante-Gothic days in the country 
parishes of England: 


“In country districts, a bad road ora 
rainy day sufficed to keep half the co: 
gregation away even from Sunday ser 
vices. Of those who attended, two-thirds 
left the responses to the parish clerk. . . 
Cracked fiddlesand grunting violoncellos 
freqently supplied the place of the church 
organ. The village choir—of male and 
female performers—assembled in the 
western gallery(/). When they began 
sing, the whole congregation faced about 
to look at them; but to turn towards the 
east during the recitation of the creed, o1 
to rise when the clergy entered the church, 
would have been considered an instance 
of abject superstition. No one thought 
of kneeling during the longer prayers 
Sometimes the Litany was interrupted by 
thwacks from the beadle’s cane as it 
descended on the shoulders of parish 
schoolboys, who devoted themselves t 
clandestine amusement during that por- 
tion of the service. When the sermon 
began, all, except the very devcut, settled 
themselves comfortably to sleep. The 
parson preached in a black gown, and 
not unfrequently read the communion 
service from his pulpit.” 
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We have seen in a country church 
in Rutland—one of the midland 
counties of England—some lingering 
tokens of this curious state of things. 
Most of the other churches of that 
neighborhood have been magnificently 
restored, and very much Catholicized, 
at least in externals. This exception 
to the rule is in a small parish, and is 
noticeable for a very curious ancient 
monument, half sunk in the earth, 
and covered by a recess of the church 
wall itself. It is supposed to be that 
of the founder, who chose this posi- 
tion as typical of his having been a 
support to the building: at least this 
was the suggestion of a friend of ours, 
an architect of the type of Pugin—a 
Christian artist in the true sense of 
the word. The interior of the church 
was a sad contrast to its beautiful 
outward proportions: high white- 
washed pews filled it, hiding the base 
of the columns, thrusting their wooden 
cornices into and over the féscine, 
and covering from view the old brasses 
and monumental slabs on the stone 
floor. A row of hat-pegs (will it be 
believed ?) ran round the whole 
church at a convenient height, and 
rare must have been the decoration 
appended tothem ona Sunday. The 
“altar plate”—pewter pots hardly a 
stage better, and certainly a degree 
duller, than those highly-polished 
vessels which were no doubt in more 
constant use in the neighboring tavern 
—was kept in a worm-eaten old oak 
chest at the bottom of the church. 
The communion table was a table; 
and indeed Cromwell himself might 
have walked in and felt satisfied that 
there lurked no “ Popery” there. 
By the bye, why does ignorance al- 
ways call beautiful art “ Popery”? 
Is it not through some higher and 
unconscious knowledge which forces 
itself into expression, like the sibyl’s 
prophecies, upon reluctant and un- 
believing lips ? 


Eastlake speaks of Westminster 
Abbey as jiable to many of the 
abuses which he deplores in country 
churches. ‘ Westminster,” he says, 
“ was not then (1826) as now guard- 
ed by circumspect vergers, who are 
stimulated to additional vigilance by 
the sixpences of the faithful. There 
was scarce a monument in the place 
which had not suffered from ruthless 
violence, for at that time or not long 
before, the choristers made a play- 
ground of the venerable abbey, and 
the Westminster scholars played at 
hockey in the cloisters.” 

It is time to mention a few of the 
architects of the more modern phase 
of the Revival, and of some of their 
works, those especially which find a 
place among the fine engravings of 
Eastlake’s valuable book. Butter- 
field is selected as one of the fore- 
most, and as the only leader after 
Pugin whose influence is yet appre- 
ciably felt. He is thus eulogized by 
our author. “It is especially char- 
acteristic of Mr. Butterfield’s design 
that he aims at originality, not only 
in form, but in the relative propor- 
tion of parts, . . . This indeed is 
the secret of the striking and pic- 
turesque character which distinguishes 
his works from others which are less 
daring in conception and therefore 
less liable to mistakes. Mr. Butter- 
field has been the leader of a school. 
and it is necessary for a leader to be 
bold.” Of the church of All Saints, 
in London, built by the same archi- 
tect, Eastlake says: “The truth is 
that the design was a bold and mag- 
nificent endeavor to shake off the tram- 
mels of antiquarian precedent, which 
had long fettered the progress of the 
Revival, to create not a new style, but 
a development of previous styles; to 
carry the enrichment of ecclesiastical 
Gothic to an extent which even in the 
middle ages had been rare in Eng- 
land; to adorn the walls with sur- 
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face orrament of a durable kind; to 
spare, in short, neither skill, nor pains, 
nor cost in making this church the 
model church of its day—such a 
building as should take a notable 
position in the history of modern 
architecture.” Further on he says 
of him that there is “a sober earn- 
estness in his work widely different 
from that of some designers, who 
seem to be tossed about on the sea 
of popular taste. . . . He does not 
care to produce showy buildings at 
a sacrifice of constructive strength. 
To a pretty, superficial school of 
Gothic and fussy carving, he never 
condescended. . . . His work gives 
one the idea of a man who has de- 
signed it not so much to please his 
clients as to please himself. In es- 
timating the value of his skill, pos- 
terity may find something to smile 
at as eccentric and much that will as- 
tonish as daring, but they will find 
nothing to despise as commonplace 
or mean.” Several engravings are 
given of details of his work on the 
church of St. Alban’s (a high ritualis- 
tic stronghold in London) and at All 
Saints’ and Balliol Chapel (Oxford). 
Of Carpenter, an architect who died in 
his prime, we find the following flat- 
tering notice: “ No practitioner of 
his day (1840-50) understood so 
thoroughly the grammar of his art. 

As a pupil he appears to 
have given remarkable attention to 
the character and application of 
mouldings. . . . A knowledge of 
the laws of proportion, of the condi- 
tions of light and shade, and the ef- 
fective employment of decorative 
features are arrived at by most archi- 
tects gradually and after a series of 
tentative experiments. Carpenter 
seems to have acquired this know- 
ledge very early’in his career, so that 
even his first works possess an artis- 
tic quality far in advance of their 
state, while those he executed in later 
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years are regarded even now with 
admiration by all who have endeav- 
ored to maintain the integrity of our 
old national styles. Mr. Beresford 
Hope was a true and enthusiastic pa- 
tron of Carpenter’s artistic career. 
Of the many works of this talented 
man, whose life was unfortunately so 
short, our author chooses a large col- 
lege in Sussex as the one most wor- 
thy of an engraving. Its propor- 
tions truly denote a medizval spirit. 
Eastlake- places Goldie among the 
later revivalists of note, and givesa fine 
engraving of his Abbey of St. Scho- 
lastica at Teignmouth. The build- 
ing certainly looks massive and ex- 
tensive enough for an ancient mo- 
nastic structure, though the use of 
the before-mentioned bands of col- 
ored brick seems too profuse for that 
chasteness of design which is surely 
the highest standard of taste. Gol- 
die is the architect of St. Mary’s Ca- 
thedral at Kensington, London, the 
Pro-Cathedral of the Archiepiscopal 
See of Westminster. Althotgh we 
have heard many criticisms passed 
upon this specimen of his skill, we 
are by no means capable of giving 
any opinion, especially as we have 
not had the opportunity of seeing it. 
Eastlake gives a view of its western 
doorway, and goes on to say that 
the “interior is remarkable for the 
height of its nave,” a detail which 
receives but too little attention in 
many modern buildings. “The 
roof,” he says, is ceiled, and follows 
the outline of a trefoil-headed arch— 
a form not often adopted, but here 
peculiarly effective. ‘There are many 
incidents in the design of this church 
which are very ingenious and origi- 
nal. . . . Every detail throughout the 
work, even to the novel gas-stand- 
ard, bears evidence of artistic care.” 

We fear that, beyond naming these 
few artists, the richness of our re- 
maing material will not allow us to 
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go deeper into their merits. Yet 
there are many others, as well or less 
known, whose conscientious, enthusi- 
astic carrying out of their beautiful 
principles lends powerful aid to their 
theory. Hanson and Hadfield, 
among Catholic architects, and 
Street and Scott among Anglicans, 
are well worthy of mention, and 
since Barry was the ostensible re- 
storer of the Houses of Parliament, 
we must of course give him a place 
in this short review. But there is 
one name which from intimate and 
pleasant acquaintance we would 
fain single out, and which is honor- 
ably mentioned by Eastlake as be- 
longing to one who with several of 
his Catholic brethren “have done 
their best, each in their several ways, 
to secure honest and_ substantial 
work, and to keep clear of that taw- 
dry, superficial style of design which 
brings discredit on the Gothic cause.” 

This is Charles Buckler, the son 
and successor of John Chessel Buck- 
ler, a most finished artist and wonder- 
ful draughtsman, who, it may be said 
with peculiar significance, has let his 
mantle fall on the heir to his name 
and art. If any one would see in 
modern days that oneness of being 
between faith and art, let him look 
for it in the life and works of this 
gifted architect. The most rigorous 
purist could find no fault in a man 
who takes for his model the simpli- 
city of the thirteenth century, and in 
whose manner and address a corre- 
sponding simplicity and sweetness are 
ever manifest. A priest by the vo- 
cation of art, as his two brothers are 
by the vocation of faith and by union 
with one of the most art-loving or- 
ders in the church, he works more 
willingly for churches and other ec- 
clesiastical buildings than for the 
houses of the great, and finds his 
highest gratification in offering to 
each church he designs some spon- 
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taneous gift of his genius, the carv- 
ing of a piscina or the pedestal of a 
font. His little church of St. Thom- 
as 4 Becket, at Exton in the county 
of Rutland, is a specimen of his de- 
sign which we believe he himself 
would not be unwilling to call a rep- 
resentative one. It is the only 
Catholic Church in the county, and 
so may claim to interest those whe 
otherwise might not care to examine 
it. The foundress, as devoted a 
lover and patroness of art as she was 
a holy and noble-minded Christian 
matron, lies buried near the high al- 
tar. The church is built in the tradi- 
tional cross-shape, and has an ab- 
sidal end pierced by several beauti- 
ful windows, the stone tracery of 
which is in the style of the thirteenth 
century. The rose-window at the 
west end is copied from one in the 
(now Protestant) cathedral of Lau- 
sanne, where the writer saw the 
sketch of it made at the foundress’ 
desire, by the architect to whom the 
future building of the church was to 
be entrusted. The beautiful and 
simple porch to the north of the 
church, the little belfry where an old 
bell found among the ruins of the 
old manor-house of Exton rings the 
daily Angelus of restored Catholic 
belief, the spacious and massive 
vault, where a plain stone altar is 
erected for Masses for the dead; the 
side chapel of St. Ida, the patron 
saint of the foundress; the Lady 
chapel, with its more elaborate yet 
chastely traceried window; the soft 
surroundings of garden, plantation, 
and terrace, with the view on the 
opposite hill of the old church, once 
Catholic, which three hundred years 
of false belief have only surrounded 
with a more touching pathos, as of 
a noble captive chained to a meaner 
rival’s car—all this, and the know- 
ledge that within the Tudor mansion 
which has replaced the ruined manor 
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dwell the family of the foundress, 
and especially the one destined to 
finish her church and enshrine her 
memory therein, makes this personal 
recollection of St. Thomas’ fane and 
its charming architect very hallowed 
and sweet to think on. Many pray 
in this church, of which the stone in- 
terior with its carven and archéd tri- 
bune, and its broad oak-panelled 
western recess, is as lovely as its ex- 
terior with its high roof and _ bro- 
ken outline—many pray there to 
whom this recoflection is as dear and 
as holy. May those who have pray- 
ed with us remember us in their 
prayers, both he who has borne the 
burden of the day and its heat, and 
they to whom he has taught the way 
of taking up the same cross and bear- 
ing it to the same fruitful and happy 
end ! 

John Chessel Buckler, the father 
of our friend, was the second of the 
three designers chosen out of the 
aosts of competitors on the occasion 
of the rebuilding of the Houses of 
Parliament. Eastlake says of him: 
“The especial merit of Buckler’s de- 
sign—second only to that of Barry 
in the opinion of the judges—was that 
it avoided the multiplication of de- 
tail. The plan in general ar- 
rangement was considered pictur- 
esque. . . . Mr. Buckler obtained 
credit for the purity of his ornamen- 
tal details.” He also built Cossey 
Hall for Lord Stafford, and his son 
is now continuing his work. No 
wonder that the spirit of medizval 
days should have descended on this 
favored family, since their dwelling- 
place for a long time was the match- 
less old city of Oxford. There is a 
magic in that name that has a crea- 
tive artistic suggestion in its very 
sound. 

The late controversy as to Pugin’s 
part in the Houses of Parliament 
must be too well known to be re- 
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vived here. Suffice it to say that the 
volume published by Barry’s sons as 
a vindication of their father’s genius 
was of itself conclusive, and proved 
too much for his reputation. Hard- 
ly a single engraving illustrative of 
his unassisted efforts was such as 
could commend itself to a purist in 
Gothic art, while the one part of the 
Houses of Parliament which was en- 
tirely his own (the unbroken front 
on the Thames River), though impos- 
ing at first sight, was the weakest 
point of the work as regards the true 
principles of art. Still, as Eastlake 
observes, it was a great victory for 
the Revivalists, and an important fact 
in the history of the Revival, that 
such a_ characteristically national 
work should have been confided to 
Gothic architects. It gave the cause 
both weight and popularity, and 
threw more in the way of the masses 
what before had been too much of a 
luxury and fancy of privileged intel- 
lectual orders. And yet, before the 
old style could be really popularized, 
it was necessary tnat the taste for it 
should be carefully educated by the 
firni hand of uncompromising art. 
Eastlake descants thus on the hberty 
left in the architect’s hands: “ He may 
make an art of his calling, or he may 
make it a mere business ; and in pro- 
portion as he inclines to one or the 
other of these two extremes, he will 
generally achieve present profit or 
posthumous renown.” Further on he 
stigmatizes one of the earlier Gothic 
Revivalists in these terms: “ In in- 
stances where he ought to have led, 
or at least to have tempered and cor- 
rected the vitiated taste of his day, 
he simply pandered to it.” Let the 
reader pause to apply this to the 
great majority of modern artists, and 
to deplore the interested and debased 
motives which have robbed God of 
so much glory and the moral world 
of so much support. And without 
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travelling into the region of other 
arts, we find among the adjuncts of 
architecture sufficient proof of degen- 
eracy. Eastlake very justly remarks 
that the interior of houses is given up 
to upholsterers and decorators who 
too frequently are allowed to exe- 
cute their work independently of 
the architect’s control. “We enter,” 
he says, ‘a Renaissance palace or a 
Gothic mansion, and find them re- 
spectively fitted up in the style of the 
nineteenth century, which is in point 
of fact no style at all, but the embod- 
iment of a taste as empirical, as emp- 
ty, and as fleeting as that which finds 
expression in a milliner’s fashion- 
book.” And again: “ There is per- 
haps no feature in the interior of even 
an ordinary dwelling which is capa- 
ble of more artistic treatment than 
the fire-place of its most frequented 
sitting-room, and yet how long it 
was neglected! The Englishman’s 
sacred ‘ hearth,’ the Scotchman’s ‘ ain 
fireside,’ the grandsire’s ‘ chimney- 
corner, have become mere verbal 
expressions, of which it is difficult to 
recall the original significance as we 
stand before those cold, formal slabs 
of gray or white marble enclosing the 
sprucely polished but utterly heart- 
less grate of a modern drawing- 
room.” 

Of course, like all arts, especially 
those of a more directly spiritual ten- 
dency, architecture has suffered from 
caricatures, sometimes hostile, some- 
times blunderingly friendly. 
ancient Gregorian clant and 
real “ Pre-Raphaelite” school of 
Christian painting have likewise 
suffered in this way. One might 
quote. the well-known saying, ‘‘ De- 
fend me from my friends!” East- 
lake puts the same thought into these 
words: “The barbarous and absurd 
specimens of modern architecture 
which have been erected in this 
generation under the general name 
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of Gothic, have done more to damage 
the cause of the Revival than all that 
has been said or written in disparage- 
ment of the style.” 

Of the many buildings of merit 
hidden away in poor and remote 
localities, Eastlake makes cheering 
mention. He says: 


“There are, perhaps, few professions, 
and certainly none within the realm of 
art, exposed to such unequal chances of 
that notoriety which should attend suc- 
cess, as the profession of architecture. 
. . . One man’s practice may take him 
for years of his life into remote rural 
parishes where, except by the squire or 
parson, his work may long remain un- 
appreciated. . . . There are districts in 
London in which, if a new building is 
raised, it stands no more chance of being 
visited by people of taste than if it had 
been erected in Kamschatka, Yet those 
outlying regions . . . contain some of 
the most remarkable and largest churches 
which have been built during the Revival. 
. . . It was required to make those struc- 
tures the headquarters of mission-work 
in poor and populous localities. Mr. 
James Brooks had no easy task before 
him ; there was but little money to spend 
on them, yet they were-to be of ample 
size, and, for obvious reasons, dignified 
and impressive in their general effect. 
... It must be admitted that the effect 
in each case is extremely fine. There is 
much in the character of Mr. Brooks’ 
wotk which reminds one of Butterfield. 
An utter absence of cenventionality, .. . 
a studied simplicity of details,...a 
tendency to quaint outlines and unusual 
subdivisions of parts—such are the chief 
characteristics which distinguish the de- 
sign of both these architects, who manage 
to attain originality without condescend- 
ing to extravagance, and to secure for 
their works a quiet grace, in which there 
is less of elegance than of dignity.” 


A view of the interior of St. Chad's, 
in one of the London suburbs, is given, 
in which one can trace even a certain 
richness of altar decoration allied to 
the noble proportions of the massive 
pillars and tall arches. This church 
seems to bear a monastic look about 
it. 
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The church of St. Columba, in the 
same neighborhood, presents many 
of the same characteristics, and East- 
lake says of it that the “real excel- 
lence of this work consists in grand 
masses of roof and wall, planned and 
proportioned with true artistic ability.” 
It is curious—and ridiculously realis- 
tic—to see in the engraving given of 
this church the contrast of the grand 
abbey-like pile with the wooden 
walls of an enclosed but unoccupied 
piece of ground, covered with the 
obstreperous advertisements of popu- 
lar London papers, of Horniman’s 
“ best black tea,” of theatres and bill- 
posters, and contemplated by a few 
shabbily-dressed women, a mason 
carrying a hod of mortar, and a very 
old cart-horse standing with his un- 
gainly vehicle at the door of the 
vestry. 

These hidden churches have their 
touching meaning for Christian 
minds—a twofold meaning indeed 
—and one which is often overlooked- 
in this utilitarian age. There they 
stand, beautiful and unvisited, built 
for the glory of God more than for 
the admiration of men, and no less 
solid, no less symbolical, no less per- 
fect in proportion and distribution 
because the silent God is their only 
visitor. How much does this all- 
absorbing reference to the great 
Master of all art govern the work of 
the success- hunting generations of our 
day? Again, these beautiful churches 
stand as representatives of God’s 
sacraments, God’s graces, God’s invi- 
tations, unheeded by those to whom 
they are offered, unfelt even by many 
who live in their very shadow, and 
coldly received at best by those who 
grudgingly take advantage of them. 
Or, again, they are the symbol of the 
hidden soul, beauties scattered in 
seemingly desert places in the spiritual 
world, of the hearts that watch with 
God in the midst of the turmoil of 
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earth, of hearts whose unbroken 
hymn of love is never silent, because 
of the babel of tongues that, to all 
but the ear of God, seems so reso- 
lutely to drown it. 

There are two more remarks to be 
made, with which we will close this 
sketch, which we have perhaps pro- 
longed beyond the bounds of the 
kind reader’s patience. It has been 
said—we know not with what tech- 
nical truth, but certainly with a 
beautiful suggestiveness of truth— 
that one of the great principles in 
Gothic architecture is that every 
curve should be the perfect segment 
of a circle—that is, that every curve, 
if continued, should inevitably de- 
scribe a perfect circle. If this be so 
—and we have always assumed that 
it is—is not this meaning deducible 
from it, that it is the mission of art 
to tend to the highest perfection, and 
the mission of grace—the heavenly 
art—to fashion every single insigni- 
ficant action in such a mould that it 
should visibly be but a part in one 
grand perfect whole of heroic sanc- 
tity ? 

And the second remark is this: 

The Gothic revivalists have been 
accused of retrogression towards so- 
called barbaric forms of art. Exactly 
the same reproach was once made tc 
an eminent convert—-we believe a 
German. ‘“ My dear friend,” said an 
anxious companion to him, “how 
could you abandon the religion of 
your fathers?” “Simply, my dear 
fellow,” was the quick and humorous 
response, “ that I might embrace that 
of my grandfathers.” 

We leave the application to the 
public, pointing out to them at the 
same time that to denounce the civil 
and ecclesiastical architecture handed 
down to them by the founders of 
civic liberty in Flanders and Ger- 
many, and the founders of Christian 
morality in France and England, 
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Spain and Lombardy, would be to 
lay themselves open to the reproach 
of another witty convert, who said to 
his father, when the latter was lament- 
ing his son’s change of faith: “ Take 
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care, or you will make out that three 
hundred years ago our ancestors were 
nobodies.” ‘The reply silenced the 
proud bearer of a proud—and Catho- 
lic—name, 





THE LAST DAYS BEFORE THE SIEGE. 


PART I, 


AWAKENING. 


BERTHE was holding a council 
about bonnets with her maid and 
Mme. Augustine when I went in. 
The complexion of the sky, it would 
seem, was a grave complication of 
the question at issue; it was of a 
dull leaden color, for, though the 
heat was intense, the sun was not 
shining outright, but sulking under a 
heavy veil of cloud that looked as if 
it might explode in a thunder-storm 
before the day was over. 

“What a blunderer you are, An- 
toinette!” exclaimed Berthe impa- 
tiently. “ The idea of putting me into 
pearl-color under a sky like that! 
Where are your eyes ?” 

Antoinette looked out of the win- 
dow, saw the folly of her conduct, 
and proposed a pink bonnet to re- 
lieve the unbecoming sky and the 
gray costume. The amendment was 
approved of; so she left the room to 
fetch the bonnet. 

“She is a good creature, Antoi- 
nette; but she is wonderfully absent- 
minded,” remarked Berthe. 

Mme. Augustine sighed, smiled, 
and shrugged her shoulders. 

“ What will you, Madame la Com- 
tesse? Every one is not born an 
artist.” 

“ Every one who is born with eyes 
in their head can use them if they 


have any sense,” said Berthe; and 
she took up the ivory puff on her 
dressing-table, and began very deli- 
berately. shaking out delicate white 
clouds of poudre @ la violette over her 
forehead and cheeks. 

We were going together to a mar- 
riage at St. Roch, and we were to 
be there at midi précis, the faire-part 
said, so I had to remind Berthe that, 
if the business of powdering and puff- 
ing proceeded at this rate, we might 
save ourselves the trouble of the 
drive. With the sudden impulse that 
carried her so swiftly from one object 
to another, she dropped ‘the puff, 
snatched her pink bonnet from An- 
toinette, put it on, fastened it herself, 
seized her gloves and’ prayer-book, 
and we hurried down-stairs and were 
off. 

On turning into the Faubourg St. 
Honoré, we found a crowd collected 
in front of the mairie. Berthe pulled 
the check-string. 

“It’s news from the frontiére /” she 
exclaimed eagerly. “If we were to 
miss the wedding, we must know 
what it is!” 

She sprang out of the brougham, 
and I after her. The crowd was so 
deep that we could not get near 
enough to read the placards; but, 
judging by the exclamations and 
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commentaries that accompanied the 
perusal by the foremost readers, the 
news was both exciting and agree- 
able. 

“ Fallait pas nous effrayer, mes petites 
dames,” said a blouse, who had seen 
us alight, and saw by our faces that 
we were alarmed. ‘“ We’ve beaten 
one-half of the Prussians to a jelly, 
and driven the rest across the 
Rhine.” 

“The canaille / I always said they 
would run like ralybits the first taste 
they got of our chassepots,” exclaim- 
ed a lad of fourteen, who halted with 
arms akimbo and a basket of vege- 
tables on his head to hear the news. 

“And these are the chaps that 
marched out of Berlin to the cry of 
“ Nach Paris! nach Paris! The 
beggars! They were glad enough 
to clean our streets—aye, and would 
have cleaned our boots in their mous- 
tachios, and thankful, just to turn a 
penny that they couldn’t make at 
home,” cried the first speaker. 

* Nach Faris indeed!” cried 
lad with the vegetables. 
come; let them try it!” 

“Let them!” echoed several 
voices. “We'll give them a warm 
welcome.” 

* Aye, that we will,’ declared a 
pastry-cook from the other end of 
the frottoir ; “and we'll treat them 
well; we'll serve them up asfic a la 
bayonette et petits-pois a la mitrail- 
leuse.” 

This keen joke was received with 
hilarity and immense applause, and 
the pastry-cook, with his donnet de 
coton perched on one side, strode off 
with an air of commanding insolence, 
like a man who has done his duty 
and knows it. 

The remarks of the crowd, if not 
very lucid, were sufficiently con- 
clusive as to the character of the 
placard that held them gaping before 
the mairie, The news was clearly 
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good news: so, satisfied with this 
broad fact, Berthe and I jumped into 
the brougham and continued our 
way to St. Roch. 

But it seemed as if there was a con- 
spiracy against our getting there. 
Before we came to the Rue Royale, 
we were blocked in front by a troop 
of recruits, marching down from the 
bovlevards to the Rue de Rivoli. 
Flags, and banners, and bunches of 
tricolored ribbons hoisted on sticks 
floated at intervals above the moving 
mass, and the stirring chant of the 
“ Marseillaise” kept time to the roll 
of drums and the broken tramp of 
undrilled feet. The shops emptied 
themselves into the street ; buyers and 
sellers rushed out to see the recruits 
and greet them with cheers and em- 
braces, while many joined in the 
chorus, and shouted enthusiastically, 
“ Marchons, marchons, pour la patrie!” 
the recruits every now and then, 
with an utter neglect of all choral 
harmony, relieving their pent-up 
patriotism by hurrahing and /ize- 
la-France-ing with frantic energy. 

“ Poor devils!” exclaimed a trades- 
man, who stood near us watching the 
stream flow past. “ How many among 
them will ever set eyes on Paris again, 
I wonder!” 

“ Ah, indeed,” said his wife ; “ but, 
all the same, it’s a proud day for them 
this, whatever may come of it. If 
our gamin were but a few years older, 
he would be stepping out with the 
best of them, and, who knows? he 
might come home with a pair of 
gold epaulets to his coat.” 

“Tut, woman,” retorted the man 
sharply ; “there is plenty of food for 
powder without him.” And he went 
back to his shop. 

“ What a horrible thing war is when 
one comes to think of it!” said 
Berthe, turning suddenly round with 
a flushed face. “ Every man going 
by there is the centre of another life 
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—some, perhaps, of many lives--that 
will never know happiness again if he 
is killed. It is a dreadful scourge. 
Thank God, I have no brothers!” 
The way was cleared at last, and 
the carriages were able to move on. 
The noise and clamor that rose on 
all sides of us grew louder and wilder 
as we proceeded. One would have 
fancied the entire population had been 
seized with delirium tremens. ‘The 
news of a victory coming unex- 
vectedly after the first disasters of 
the campaign had elated the popular 
depression to frenzy, and, as usual 
with Paris, there was but one bound 
from the depths of despair to the 
wildest heights of exultation. Flags 
were thrust out of windows and chim- 
ney-pots, an eruption of tricolor broke 
out on the fronts of the houses, and 
the blank walls were variegated with 
red, white, and blue, as if by magic. 
Innumerable gamins cropped up from 
those mysterious regions where gamins 
dwell, and whence they are ready to 
emerge and improve the opportunity 
ata moment’s notice; the bright-faced 
ragged young vagabonds mustered in 
force on the pavement, formed them- 
selves into an impromptu procession, 
and marched along the middle of the 
street, bawling out the “ Marseillaise” 
at the top of their voice; older 
gamins caught the infection, and 
bawled in response, and turned and 
marched with them. At the corner 
of the Place Vendéme, a citizen, un- 
able to restrain the ardor of his 
patriotism, stopped a fracre, and 
jumped up beside the driver, and 
bade him stand while he poured out 
his soul to the fafrie. The cabman 
reined in his steed, and stood while 
the patriot spouted his improvisation, 
stretching out his arms to the column— 
the “immortal column”—and pointing 
his periods with the talismanic words, 
“ Invincible! Enfans de la France! 
Terreur de l’ennemi!” and so forth. 
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No speaker in the forum of old Rome 
ever elicited more inspiriting response 
from his hearers than the citizen 
patriot from the motley audience 
round his cab. Again and again his 
voice was drowned in vociferous 
cheers and bravos, and when he was 
done and about to descend from the 
rostrum, the cabman, altogether 
carried away by the emotions of the 
hour, flung his arms round the orator, 
and pressed him to his heart, and 
then, addressing himself to the assem- 
bled citizens, defiantly demanded if 
their fellow-citizen had not deserved 
well of them; if there was any danger 
for the patrie while she could boast 
such sons as that! The appeal was 
rapturously responded to by all, but 
most notably by a native of the 
Vosges, who tossed his cap into the 
air, and caught it again, and cried 
vehemently: “ Prafo! prafo! Fife 
le pourgeois! fife la padrie!” 

If the words had been a shell 
scattering death among the listeners, 
their effect could not have been more 
startling. Like lightning the spirit 
of the crowd was changed; its joy 
went out like the snuff of a candle ; 
for one second it swayed to and 
fro, hesitating, then a yell, a hiss, 
and a scream shot up in quick suc- 
cession. 

“A spy! a traitor! a Prussian! 
A l'eau! a la lanterne!” And away 
they flew in hot pursuit of the luckless 
Alsatian, whose German accent had 
raised the devil in them. The orator 
stood by the column alone in his 
glory, pelted by the jargon of cries 
that shot across him on every side 
from the boulevards and the many 
streets running out of the Place. 
“ Marchons! a Veau! a Berlin! wn 
espion!” It was like the clash of 
contending tongues from Babel. 

This was our last adventure till we 
reached St. Roch. As might have 
been expected,'we were late. The 
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wedding was over, and the bride was 
undergoing the ceremony of congra- 
tulations in the sacristy. We elbowed 
our way through the throng of guests, 
and were in due time admitted to 
embrace the Marquise de Chassedot, 
née Héléne de Karodel, and to shake 
hands with the bridegroom, and 
sprinkle our compliments in proper 
proportion over the friends and rela- 
tives on both sides, 

At the wedding breakfast, the con- 
versation naturally turned, to the ex- 
clusion of all other topics, on the 
happy event which had brought us 
all together; but as soon as the bride 
left the table, to change her bridal 
dress for a travelling one, everybody, 
as if by common consent, burst out 
into talk about the war and the news 
that had thrown the city into such 
commotion. The cautious incredu- 
lity with which the bulletin was dis- 
cussed contrasted strangely with the 
tumult of enthusiasm which we had 
just witnessed outside. It was quite 
clear no one believed in the “ famous 
victory.” Some went so far as to de- 
clare that it was only a blind to hide 
some more shameful disaster, that had 
yet befallen us; others, less perverse, 
thought it might be only a highly 
colored statement of a slight success. 
As to the authorities, it was who 
would throw most stones at them. 
The government was a rotten ma- 
chine that ought to have been broken 
up long ago; it was like a ship that 
was no longer seaworthy, and just 
held together while she lay at anchor 
in the port, but must inevitably fall 
to pieces the first time she put out to 
sea, and go down before the wind 
with all her crew. The only excep- 
tions to the rule were those govern- 
ment officials who happened to be 
present, and these were, of course, 
the life-boats that had been left be- 
hind by the stupidity of the captain. 
But this had always been the way. 
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In the downfall of every government, 
we see the same short-sighted jeal- 
ousy—the men who might have saved 
it shoved aside by the selfish in- 
trigyers who sacrifice the country to 
their own aims and interests. Some 
allusion was made to the threatened 
siege of Paris; but it was cut short 
by the irrepressible merriment of the 
company. ‘The most sober among 
them could not speak of such an ab- 
surdity without losing their gravity. 
It was, in fact, a heavy joke worthy 
of those beer-drinking, German brag- 
garts, and no sane Frenchman could 
speak of it as anything else without 
being laughed at. Asa joke, how- 
ever, it was discussed, and gave rise 
to many minor pleasantries that pro- 
voked a good deal of fun. An inte- 
resting young mother wished the city 
might be invested and starved, be- 
cause it would be so delightful to 
starve one’s self to death for one’s 
baby ; to store up one’s scanty food 
for the innocent little darling, and 
see it grow fat on its mother’s dénoue- 
ment. A young girl declared she 
quite longed for the opportunity of 
proving her love to her father. The 
Grecian daughter would be a pale 
myth compared to her, and the 
daughter of Paris would go down to 
posterity as a type of filial duty such 
as the world had never seen before. 
The kind and quantity of provisions 
to be laid in for the contingency gave 
rise to a vast deal of fun. One young 
crévé hoped his steward would pro- 
vide a good stock of cigars; he 
could live on smoke by itself, rather 
than without smoke and with every 
other sort of nourishment; but it 
should be unlimited smoke, and of 
the best quality. His sister thought 
of buying a monster box of chocolate 
bonbons, and contemplated herself, 
with great satisfaction, arrived at her 
last praline, which she heroically in- 
sisted on her brother’s accepting, 
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while she embraced him and expired 
of inanition at his feet. 

“Do you intend to stay for the 
tragedy, madame?” said the gentle- 
man who was to live on smoke, ad- 
dressing himself to Berthe. 

“If I believed in the tragedy, cer- 
tainly not,” she replied ; “ but I don’t. 
Paris is not going to be so obliging 
as to furnish us with an opportunity 
for displaying our heroism.” 

“ Not of the melodramatic sort,” 
observed her Austrian friend, with a 
touch of sarcasm in his habitually 
serene manner; “but those who have 
any prosaic heroism to dispose of 
can take it to the ambulances, and 
it will be accepted and gratefully 
acknowledged. I went yesterday to 
see a poor fellow who is lying in 
great agony at Beayon. His mother 
and sisters are watching him day and 
night. They dare not move him to 
‘their own home, lest he should die 
on the way. He lost both arms at 
Gravelotte.” 

Berthe shuddered. 

* Thank God, I have no brothers !” 
she murmured, under her breath. 

“ What is to be the end of it all ?” 
I said. “ Admitting that the siege 
of Paris is an utter impossibility, half 
Europe must be overhauled before 
peace is definitely re-established.” 

“So it will be,” asserted the Aus- 
trian, coolly. “ Wait a little, and 
you will see all the powers trotted 
out. First, Russia will:put her finger 
in the médée, and then England's turn 
will come.” 

“T hope England will have the 
sense to keep out of it,” said Berthe ; 
“she would be sure to get the worst 
of it, fighting single-handed, as she 
would do now.” 

“That’s precisely why Russia will 
take care that she does not keep out 
of it,” remarked the Austrian. 

“ And what would Russia gain by 
England’s being worsted ?” 
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“She would :gain the satisfaction 
of paying off old scores that have 
rankled in her side these fifteen years. 
Do you fancy that she has forgotten 
that little episode in the Crimea, or 
that she is less bent on revenge be- 
cause she doesn’t blast and blow and 
wake her enemy’s suspicions by threa- 
tening to annihilate her and so forth ? 
Not a bit of it! Russia doesn’t boast 
and brag and put her victim on the 
gui vive; but quietly holds her tongue, 
and keeps her temper, and bides her 
time. When she is ready—and the 
day is not, perhaps, very remote—she 
will pick a fight with England; and 
the day the war is proclaimed, every 
pope and peasant in Holy Russia 
will light a candle to his holy images; 
and when the news comes in that 
England is thrashed, they will light 
as many as will illuminate the whole 
of Europe.” 

“Apres ?” I said. 

“Apres what, madame ?” 

“When they have thrashed her, 
as you say, what will they do with 
her ?” 

“ Do with her? Annex her.” 

He looked me straight in the face 
without a smile on his; but I could 
not believe he was speaking seriously, 
and I burst out laughing. 

“The position of the conquered 
territory might offer some difficulties 
in the way of annexation,” I said, 
presently ; “ but we will assume that 
the obliging Providence of pious 
King William interferes in behalf of 
his Muscovite brother, and overcomes 
all obstacles by land or by sea, and 
that the doughty little island is con- 
stituted a colony of the czar’s do- 
minion: what would he do with it ? 
What earthly use would it be to 
him ?” 

“ Use!” echoed the Austrian, ele- 
vating his eyebrows with a super- 
cilious smile. “In the first place, he 
might make it a little succursale of 
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Siberia. There is a whole genera- 
tion of those unmanageable, half-mad 
Poles safely walking about this side 
of Europe, plotting and dreaming 
and rhapsodizing. Only think what 
a convenience it would be to their 
father, the czar, if he had a centre of 
action so nearto them! He could 
catch them like rabbits; and then, 
instead of hawking them over the 
world to Nerchintz and _ Irkoutsk, 
he could sentence them to perpetual 
sciatica, or chronic lumbago, or a 
mild term of ten years’ rheumatism, 
in the isle of fogs, versus the mines, 
and the knout, and all the rest of the 
paternal chastisements administered 
in Siberia. Then, over and above 
this immense accommodation, he 
might have his docks in England; 
he might make the naughty Poles 
learn of his English subjects how to 
build ships, till by-and-by the navy 
of Holy Russia would be the finest 
in the world, and big, top-heavy 
Prussia would shake in her shoes, and 
hot-headed France would keep still 
on her knees, and all Europe would 
bow down before the empire of Peter 
the Great. Use, indeed! Let Russia 
catch England, and she’ll find plenty 
of use for her.” 

“Ves,” I said; “just so; let her 
catch her.” 

It was near three when the wed- 
ding-party broke up and Berthe and 
I drove away. We found the excite- 
ment abroad still unabated. At many 
street corners, patriots were perora- 
ting to animated crowds; tongues 
innumerable were running up and 
down the gamut of noise with the 
most extraordinary variations. There 
is always something stirring in the 
sight of great popular emotion; 
but this present instance of it was 
more threatening than exhilarating. 
You felt that it was dangerous, that 
there were terrible elements of de- 
struction boiling up under the sur- 


face-foam, and that the chattering 
and shouting and good fellowshi) 
might, in a flash of lightning, be 
changed to murderous hate anda mad 
ness beyond control. It was mad- 
ness already; but it was a harmless 
madness so far. Was it nothing more ? 
was there no method in it? I won- 
dered, as we beheld the people ha- 
ranguing or being harangued, rushing 
and gesticulating, and all showing, in 
their faces and gestures, the same 
feverish excitement. Were they all 
no better than a cityful of apes, 
chattering and screaming from mere 
impulse ? Was it all quackery and 
cant, without any redeeming note of 
sacrifice and truth and valor; and 
would all this fiery twaddle die out 
presently in smoke and dumbness ? 
We had turned down to the Rue 
de Richelieu, and were coming back, 
when our attention was arrested by a 
body of volunteers marching past the 
Place de la Bourse. They were in 
spruce new uniforms, and they were 
singing something that was not the 
“ Marseillaise,” or “ La Casquette au 
Pere Bugeaud,” or any other of the 
many chants we had been listening to : 
altogether, their appearance and voi 
es roused our curiosity, and Berth 
desired the man to follow in their 
wake, that we might find out what 
kind of troops they were, and what 
they were singing. They turned up 
the Rue de la Baupe to the Place 
des Petits Péres, and there they en 
tered the church of Notre Dame des 
Victoires, as many of them as could 
find room, for they numbered seve- 
ral thousand, and nearly half had to 
remain outside. The great front 
doors were thrown up, and remained 
open, so that those who were in the 
Place could see all that went on 
within, The soldiers were upon thei 
knees, bare-headed, and a venerable 
old priest was speaking to them; but 
his voice was so feeble that what lie 
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said was only audible to those close 
to the_altar-steps where he stood. 
There was no need to ask now who 
these men were, or whence they 
came. None but the men of Brit- 
tany, the sons of the men who went 
out to death against the ruthless sol- 
diers of Robespierre, to the cry of 
Dieu et le Roi / were likely to tra- 
verse Paris, bearing the cross at their 
head, and make the ex-votos of No- 
tre Dame des Victoires shake on the 
walls to the stirring old Vendean 
hymns. None but the descendants 
of the men “ whose strength was as 
the strength of ten, because their 
hearts were pure,” would dare in 
these days of sneaking, shamefaced 
Christiangy to commit such a brazen 
act of faith, The volunteers were 
accompanied by a great concourse 
of people, mostly relatives and 
friends, but they all remained outside, 
leaving the church quite to the sol- 
diers. It was a strange and beauti- 
ful sight to see all these brave, proud 
Bretons kneeling down with the sim- 
plicity of little children before the 
shrine of the Virgin Mother, and 
singing their hymns to the God of 
Hosts, and asking his blessing on 
themselves and their arms before 
they went out to battle. When they 
came out of the church, with the curé 
at their head, all the people of a com- 
mon impulse fell upon their knees in 
the Place to get his blessing ; the men 
received it with bare heads and in si- 
lence; the women weeping, most of 
them, while some lifted up their 
hands with the old priest and prayed 
out loud a blessing on the soldiers. 
Then he spoke a few words to them, 
not to the soldiers only or chiefly, 
but to all, and especially to the wo- 
men. He bade them remember that 
they too had their part in the nation- 
al struggle, and that they might be a 
noble help or a guilty hindrance, as 
they chose. Those who had hus- 
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bands, or sons, or brothers in the 
ranks would understand this without 
any explanation from him. But there 
were very many amongst them who 
had no near relatives in danger, and 
who fancied that this would exempt 
them from sharing the common bur- 
then, and that they could stand aloof 
from the general anxiety and pain. 
It was a selfish, pagan feeling, un- 
worthy of a daughter of France, and 
still more of a Christian, There could 
be no isolation at a time like this. 
All should suffer, and all should 
serve. Those who happily had no 
kindred of their own at the frontier 
should adopt in spirit the brave fel- 
lows who had left none behind. They 
should care for them from a distance 
like true sisters, helping them in the 
battle-field with their prayers, and in 
the camp and the hospital by their 
active and loving ministration; let 
such among them as were fit and free 
to do it, go and learn of that other 
sisterhood of the diviner sort how to 
serve as they do who serve with the 
strong, pure love of charity ; let those 
who could not do this give abun- 
dantly wherewith the stricken soldier 
might be healed and comforted on his 
bed of pain; if they could not give- 
their hands, let them give their hearts 
and their money; let them help by 
sacrifice—sacrifice of some sort was 
within the reach of all. He blessed 
them again at the close of his little ex- 
hortation, and then every one got up. 
The Bretons fell into rank, and, rend- 
ing the welkin with one loud cry of 
Dieu et la France! set out to the 
Northern Railway. Berthe and I had 
been kneeling with the crowd. 

“ Let us follow and see the last of 
them,” she said, and we got into the 
brougham and went on at a foot- 
pace. 

The scene at the station was one 
that will never be forgotten by those 
who witnessed it. The pathos of 
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those rough farewells, the lamenta- 
tions of some of the women, the 
Machabean courage of others, the 
shrill crying of little children, the 
tears of strong men, who tore out 
their hearts, feeling it like men, but 
bearing it with the courage of soldiers 
and the exulting hope of Christians: 
it was a sight to make one’s heart 
glad to rapture or sad to despair. 
Some of the volunteers were of the 
noblest families in Brittany, others 
were workingmen, farmers, and peas- 
ants; there was the same mixture of 
«lasses in the throng of people that 
accompanied them; the pure accent 
of the most cultivated French, crossed 
here and there with the coarser tones 
of the Vendean patois; side by side 
with the suppressed agony of the 
chatelaine, who strove to hide her 
tenderness and tears from the gaze 
of bystanders, you saw the wretched 
sorrow of the peasant wife, who sob- 
bed on her husband’s neck and clung 
to him ina last embrace. There was 
something more heart-rending in these 
humbler farewells, because one felt 
the sacrifice was more complete. If 
this was a last parting, there was 
nothing for either to fall back upon. 
I lost sight of Berthe as soon as 
we alighted, and indeed I forgot her. 
My whole thoughts were absorbed in 
the scene going on around me. It 
was only when the bell rang, and the 
soldiers passed out to the platform, 
leaving the space comparatively 
empty, that I looked about for her, 
and saw her in the middle of the 
sidewalk with her arms round a young 
girl, who was sobbing as if her heart 
would break. It appeared that she 
was just a fortnight married to a Bre- 
ton lad of her own age, nineteen; 
they had worked hard and saved all 
their little earnings these five years 
past in order to get married; and 
now, just as they were so happy, he 
had gone away from her, and she 
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would never see him again; he was 
certain to be killed, because he was 
so good and loving and clever, 
Berthe pressed the poor child to her 
heart, and committed herself to the 
wildest pledges for the safe return of 
the young hero, and finally, after 
evoking a burst of passionate grati- 
tude from the girl, who half-believed 
her to be a beneficial fairy sent to 
comfort her, Berthe exacted a prom- 
ise that she was to come and see her 
the next day, and we set our faces 
towards home. 

We drove on for a little while in 
silence, looking each out of our sep- 
arate window, our hearts too full for 
conversation. I saw by Berthe’s eyes 
that she had been crying. @l felt in- 
stinctively that there was a great 
struggle going on within her, but, 
though my whole heart was vibrating 
in sympathy with it, I could not say 
so. Presentiy she turned towards 
me, and exclaimed : 

“ And I was thanking God that I 
had no brothers! Blind, selfish fool 
that I was!” 

She burst into tears, sobbing pas- 
sionately, and hid her face in her 
hands. The change in her bright 
and volatile spirit seemed to make a 
change in all the world. I could not 
accuse the people, as I had done an 
hour ago, of being mere puppets, 
dancing to a tune and throwing 
themselves into attitudes that meant 
no more than a sick man’s raving. 
It seemed to me as if the aspect of 
the city and the sound of its voice 
had quite altered, and I all at once 
began to hope wonders of and for 
the Parisians. One could not but 
believe that they were striving to be 
in earnest, that the mother-pulse of 
patriotism, so long gagged and still, 
was now waking up, and beating 
with strong, hot throbs in the hearts 
of the people, and that, once alive 
and working, it would break out like 
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a fire and burn away the unreality 
and the false glitter and the tragic 
comedy of their lives, and serve to 
purify them for a free and noble fu- 
ture. No; it was not all cant and 
tinkle and false echo. There was 
substance under the symbolizing. 
[here were men amongst them who 
worshipped God, and were proud to 
proclaim it. ‘There were hearts that 
seemed dead, but were only sleeping. 
Paris was dancing in mad mirth like 
a harlequin to-day, but to-morrow it 
would be different—the smoke and 
the flame would go out, leaving be- 
hind them the elements of a great 
nation burnt pure of the corroding 
dross that had choked and held them 
captive so long. 

On arriving at home, Berthe found 
a costume which had just come from 
M. Grandhomme’s laid out on her 
bed. At any other moment, the 
sight would have claimed her de- 
lighted attention, but she turned from 
it with a feeling of indifference now, 
almost of disgust. Antoinette, who 
had been puzzling over some new 
trick in the tunic, took it up in a flur- 
ry and was for trying it on at once, 
to see “how it fitted and whether the 
novelty became her mistress, but 
Berthe, with a movement of impa- 
tience, told her to put it away, that 
she was in no mood for attending to 
bétises just then. The girl opened 
her eyes in astonishment. A cos- 
tume of Grandhomme’s, that cost 
eleven hundred francs, to be called a 
bétise/ It was flat profanity. She 
left the room with a painful presenti- 
ment that something very serious was 
amiss with Madame la Comtesse. 

A soon as Berthe was alone, she 
began to think. It was a new expe- 
rience in her life, this process of think- 
ing, and she was hard pressed by it, 
for it was no vacant reverie that she 
was indulging in, but a sharp, com- 
pulsory review of her past and 
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present existence—and the result was 
anything but soothing. Her life up 
to this day had been the life of a 
human butterfly, gay, airy, amusing, 
very enjoyable as regarded herself, 
and harmless enough as regarded her 
fellow-creatures. She had drunk her 
fill of the good things of life, enjoy- 
ing herself in every possible way, but 
legitimately ; she was incapable of 
wronging or hurting any one; she 
was extravagant in her dress and 
other luxuries, but her fortune al- 
lowed this, and she made no debts. 
So far, her life was blameless, and 
indeed, if she compared it with that 
of many of those around her, it was 
a very respectable one. But sudden- 
ly all her theories had collapsed, and 
her comfortable standard been upset. 
It turned out that she had a soul 
somewhere, though she had forgotten 
all about it, and been living, as if hap- 
pily free from that incumbrance, in sel- 
fishness and folly, that were counted 
by this newly revealed standard little 
short of guilt. It was an unexpected 
discovery, and a most unpleasant 
one. ‘That™exclamation which had 
escaped her twice, and the thought 
of the great general sorrow, kept ring- 
ing in her ears like a warning and a 
reproach—* Thank God, I have no 
brother!” Who, then, were these 
men that she had just seen going 
forth in voluntary self-devotion to 
fight for her, and those who, like 
her, could not depend on them- 
selves? Was there such a thing 
in Christendom as a woman or a 
man who had no brothers? Yet 
Berthe had believed herself to be 
this impossibility ; she had been liv- 
ing up to it in utter forgetfulness of 
her brethren, ignoring them as a 
heathen might, or using them coldly 
for her own selfish purposes, to work 
for her and minister to her interests 
or her pleasures. There were some 
people whom she loved, but it was a 
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love that narrowed to self; those who 
were disagreeable, or stupid, or bad 
she disliked, and, unknown to herself 
perhaps, despised. There were no 
wide sympathies in this discarded 
soul of hers for the great family of 
mankind ; for the publicans and sin- 
ners and the lepers and the blind 
and the lame; she was kind-hearted, 
but suffering, to touch her, must be 
seen through some esthetic coloring; 
the miseries and follies and infirmi- 
ties of a prosaic kind that abounded 
on all sides of her she turned from 
in disgust, she avoided them like noi- 
some things that belonged to crea- 
tures of an inferior clay and had no 
kinship with her more refined and 
privileged individuality. “Sacrifice 
is within the reach of all of you; you 
must help by sacrifice,” that old 
man had said. What a strange sound 
the words had! What did he mean ? 
Sacrifice! Was there any place in 
her life for such a thing? She look- 
ed round at the azure hangings of 
her room, at the bright mirrors that 
refiected her figure in a dozen vary- 
ing aspects, at the costly goods and 
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trinkets that littered her dressing- 
table, at the couches and chairs of 
every modern contrivance inviting 
the body to luxurious repose, and 
she saw that her nest was fair to look 
at, but too full for this unbidden 
guest called sacrifice to find a place 
in it. Her eye wandered absently 
from one object to another till it fell 
upon a pale ivory figure on a velvet 
background, fastened to the wall, and 
half-shrouded by the curtains of the 
bed. 

“T am young; it is not too late; | 
will begin life afresh,” said Berthe, 
rising and moving restlessly across 
the room; “I will begin to-morrow. 
no, to-day—now.” 

She went close up to the bed, and 
stood for a moment with clasped 
hands, her lips moving in quick, low 
utterances, and then fell upon her 
knees before the pale, thorn-crowned 
head looking down upon her. 

They never knew it, but this con- 
quest of a noble woman’s life was 
perhaps the first victory won by t 
Breton soldiers who set out to battle 
that day ! 
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On wisdom’s steed sit Solomon and Tupper, 
The saddle one bestrides, and one the crupper. 
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AN ESSAY ON EPIGRAMS. 


Wuo nowadays writes epigrams ? 
The species ¢figrammatist seems to 
be well-nigh extinct. Now and then 
some Herr Professor, whose learning 
is less ponderous than common, after 
due incubation hatches what he calls 
a Sinngedicht. But his achievement is 
too often a paraphrase, if not a literal 
translation, of some Latin original. 
At intervals, too, Thorold Rogers, 
clergyman and social reformer, flings 
into London journals some explosive 
squib couched in verse, but the mis- 
sile is tolerably harmless, and draws 
far less attention than a telegram. 
No doubt before the invention of the 
newspaper the epigram, so easy to 
remember and so incisive in its ef- 
fect, was no mean engine of cajolery, 
orcalumny. But the days are gone 
when such weapons were effective in 
the political arena, and either con- 
quered a pension or provoked a 
lettre de cachet. 3yron, who wor- 
shipped Pope, and deemed every- 
thing his master had done worth do- 
ing, sometimes ventured into Mar- 
tial’s province, but rarely successfully, 
except in Den Fuan. A score of epi- 
grams might be culled from that 
poem which would answer all the 
conditions of a rigorous definition. 
Since Byron, no poet of eminence 
has condescended to this form of art. 
Tennyson indeed is terse and telling, 
as is proved by the facility with 
which we quote him ; yet he seems as 
incapable of epigrams as Morris, of 
whom most of us, much as we like 
him, can with difficulty remember a 
line. Browning might write them if 
he chose, but he does not choose, 
and so it is that the old epigramma- 
list lingers only in some isolated 


representative, as the dodo did in 
Madagascar, or like that Tasmanian 
survivor whose present existence is 
clouded with a doubt. 

Epigrammatists may perish from 
the face of the earth, but the epigram 
is immortal. It well deserves to be 
so. What form of wit imparts so 
much pleasure to so many persons ? 
If the world could be fairly polled, it 
might be found that some tiny epi- 
gram has yielded more genuine de- 
light than the most ambitious works 
of genius, as, for instance, the Pzradise 
Lost, If there is one Latin author 
who is still read for hearty amuse- 
ment, it is Martial, and even the 
candid schoolboy who declines to be 
charmed by the //iad can see some 
fun in the Anthology. 

It would probably pose most per 
sons to be suddenly called on to de- 
fine an epigram. And no wonder, 
for every great scholar since the 
manuscripts of Martial were recover- 
ed in Western Europe has tried his 
hand at a definition, and none ex- 
cept Lessing has grasped it. The 
literal meaning is, of course, inscri/ 
tion, and the word was originally ap)- 
plied to the writing on a monument 
or tomb. But in later times the 
word obtained in Greek rhetori 
and poetry the peculiar significance 
which in English distinguishes the 
epigram from an epitaph, and in 
German the Simugedicht from a mere 
Aufschrift or Ueberschrift. We shal 
at once lay our finger on this peculiar 
significance by answering the ques- 
tion, why the Greeks had but one 
word where the Germans have two ? 

We need hardly say that it could 
be neither a poverty of language nor 
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a contempt for precision which led 
the former to content themselves 
with the original term. If there is any- 
thing notorious, it is that the Athe- 
nian never suffered a new idea, or 
the finest shade of deviation from an 
old idea, to shiver in the cold of 
paraphrase, but straightway clothec it 
with a snug, warm word, cut and fit- 
ted to the shape. We may. be sure 
that a sense of some nice propriety, 
the recognition, perhaps, of some just 
and suggestive metaphor, induced 
him to attach the name of efigram 
to a particular class of little poems, 
without any direct reference to their 
fitness for inscription on memorial 
stones. 

The fact is, that every genuine 
epigram is divisible into two distinct 
parts, of which the first answers pre- 
cisely to the monument or tomb on 
which the primitive efigram was 
written, and the second to the in- 
scription proper which the monu- 
ment bore. ‘To surprise, and there- 
upon to explain, to secure the twofold 
delight which springs in curiosity 
and ripens in gratification, was the 
purpose of the inscribed monument, 
and is still the aim of the true epigram. 
Let us apply this to some faultless 
type, like that stanza by Sir William 
Jones : 

On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee 
smiled ; 
So live that, sinking to thy last long sleep, 
Thou then may’st smile when all around thee 
weep. 
It is plain that the first two lines 
awaken curiosity, excite interest. 
They answer to the graceful shaft 
which arrests the eye and allures the 
step. They win us to approach and 
investigate, to look for some further 
revelation, to ponder on the lesson 
which the last two lines convey. In 
a word, attention is first secured, and 
then rewarded. Let the reader test 
this analysis in other instances, and 
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he will find it essential to the epi- 
gram that both these feelings, the 
longing of expectation and the safis- 
Jaction of it, should be evoked, and 
in this order. All the other quali- 
ties which have been supposed 
to be peculiar to the epigram, but 
are really common to many sorts of 
short and witty poems, may be easily 
deduced from this definition. ‘Thus, 
the more terse and vigorous are the 
lines which introduce the subject, the 
more potent will be their appeal to 
curiosity, and the more tenacious 
their hold upon our interest. 
tecturally, the monument will be 
more impressive. On the other 
hand, the more novel and delightful 
is the concluding thought, or the 
more felicitous and pointed the ex- 
pression of it, the more complete 
is our satisfaction, the more amply 
do we feel repaid for our pains 
in deciphering the inscription. It 
follows likewise that the second half, 
or thought, of the epigram must in- 
terpret the fact embodied in the first, 
otherwise the inscription, instead of 
explaining the particular monument 
which bears it, serves merely to point 
us to another. So much for the 
veritable Sinngedicht. Of the pseudo- 
epigram there are many varieties, but 
the two commonest are those which 
awaken curiosity without appeasing 
it, or else instruct without enlist- 
ing attention. Without stopping to 
point out the flaws in many little 
poems, more or less witty, more or 
less compact, which are falsely called 
epigrams, we shall perceive the ac- 
curacy and value of the above defi- 
nition by glancing at some famous 
models of the true form. In all the 
examples we may cite, we will give 
the originals, that they who do not 
like our version may make a better 
for themselves. 

Let us begin with a couplet from 
Wenicke, who has written so much 


Archi- 
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and so well in this way as to merit 
the name of the German Martial: 


Du liebest Geld und Gut, noch so, dass dein 
Erbarmen 
Der Armen fiihit. 
die Armen, 


Du fliehst die Armuth, nicht 


We have not been able in this in- 

stance to preserve both the rhyme 

and the metre, and prefer to keep 

the latter. The lines convey a noble 

eulogy. 

Thou lovest gold and goods, yet so that thy 
compassion 


Feels for the needy still, shunning need, and 
not the needy, 


Here are two more from German 
sources, We have forgotten who 
wrote them, but our readers may re- 
member. The turn of the thought in 
the second is novel and rather pret- 
ty: 

Ihr sagt, die Zeit vergeht! 


Weil Ihr das falsch versteht, 
Die Zeit ist ewig: Ihr vergeht! 


We say, Time passes ! 
Time waits! 


Is it so? 
*Tis only we who go. 


Schon vier Mal kam ich, deine Diener sprachen 
Du seist nicht da, man liess mich nicht herein. 
Mein Kind ! um eine Géttin mir zu sein 

Brauchst du dich ja nicht unsichtbar zu machen.” 


Four times I called, the servant said, 
““She’s out!”’—I might not see my maid. 
To seem a goddess, dear, to me, 
Invisible thou needst not be!’’ 


The greatest of German poets are 
not ashamed to stoop to epigram, 
and sometimes aim to reproduce the 


metre which Martial preferred. Of 

the following essays in elegiacs the 

first three are by Schiller, the others 

by Emanuel Geibel : 

Glaubt mir, es ist kein Mirchen, die Quelle von 
Jugend sie rinnet 


Wirklich und immer! Ihr fragt, wo? 
dichtenden Kunst ! 


In der 


Trust me, ’tis more than a fable; the Fountain 
of Youth springeth ever 

Jocund and fresh as of old! 
art of the bard ! 


Where? In the 


Gliicklicher Sduglung ! Dir ist ein unendlicher 
Raum noch die Wiege ! 
“a Mann, und dir wird eng die unendliche 
elt. 
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Happy the soul of a babe, finding infinite room 
in the cradle : 

Grown to be man, he will find narrow the in- 
finite world. 


W illst du dich selber erkennen, so sieh wie die 
Ander’n es treiben! 

Willst du die Ander’n versteh’n, blick’ in dein 
eigenes Herz! 


Man, wilt thou study thyself, scan keenly the 
conduct of others! 

Aiming to know other men, turn the eye in on 
thy heart! 


Doppelte Schwing hat die Zeit. 
entftiihrt sie die Freuden, 
Doch mit der Anderen sanft kiihite den thrénen- 

den Blick. 


Mit der Einen 


Time ina dream I beheld twi-winged, with one 
silently stealing 

Joy, with the other he fanned kindly the tear- 
swollen eye. 


Darin gleichet der Dichter dem Kind. Es er- 
scheint das Bekaante 

Ihm wie ein Wunder: Bekannt’ 
Geheimniss ihn an! 


blickt das 


Dwells in a poet the child, who still with a feel- 
ing of wonder 

Eyes the familiar ; to him still looks familiar the 
strange. 


The grand-master of epigram- 
matists, Martial, with the proud 
humility of conscious power, confess- 
ed himself a pupil of Catullus. But 
it was rather his purity of diction and 
naive simplicity which Martial bor- 
rowed from the elder poet, not the 
point and sparkle of his epigrams, 
which are of right his own. The 
minor poems of Catullus include few 
which are strictly epigrams, and of 
these only two or three admit of dis- 
tillation into a modern language. 
We give one which is addressed, like 
most of his amatory verse, to Lesbia. 
In this instance we abandon the at- 
tempt to reproduce the Latin elegi- 
acs. 

Lesbia mi dicit semper male, nec tacet unquam 
De me. Lesbia me, dispeream, nisi amat! 
Quo signo? Quasi non totidem mox deprecor 
Auiaan. verum dispeream, nisi amo. 

Always my Lesbia treats me ill, 

By this I'll swear she loves me well! 


How so? I’m rude to her, but still 
I'll swear I love my Lesbia well! 


While we are on the subject 
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lover’s whims and inconsistencies, we 
venture to give an experiment of our 
own. At least we may claim the ex- 
pression, although the thought, if we 
remember rightly, belongs to Moore: 


Love halts, you said, but will not stay, 
And soon fares on his pilgrim’s way. 
A pilgrim, yes! O’er wave and sand 
His eye still sought the Holy Land, 
Welcomed each altar, as he passed, 
Until he found the Shrine at last. 


Before we come to Martial, let us 
pause a moment over the Greek An- 
thology, of which some parts, no doubt, 
were written later than his day, but 
others must share with Catullus the 
honor of suggesting to the brilliant 
Spaniard the right conception of the 
epigram, as well as the appropriate 
treatment. Unlike Horace, however, 
Martial rarely condescended to bor- 
row either thought or expression from 
a foreign source. We may say of 
him, and more truthfully, what Den- 
ham said of Cowley, that he “ melt- 
ed not the ancient gold.” Perhaps 
the most famous epigram in the Az- 
thology is that on a picture of Py- 
thagoras. It has been a dozen times 
translated into Latin or expanded 
in Greek, but generally with indiffer- 
ent success : 


Adrov TlvJayopny 6 Gwypadog bv peta owr7ic 
Rideg av tiye Aadeiv 7%eAe Mv9ayopne. 


Most of the versions require four 
lines, and some eight, to project the 
idea, and only two that we have 
seen matches the original in com- 
pression; here is one of them, by 
Hugo Grotius : 


Ipsum Pythagoram dat cernere pictor et ipsum 
Audires sed enim non cupit ipse loqui. 


The objection to this is—and it lies 
to the Greek as well—we are 
asked to imagine that Pythagoras 
expressly desired to be depicted 
silent, in other words, requested the 
painter no? to perform an impossibili- 
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ty—which is very like an absurdity. 
The true idea, and one that gives 
point and beauty to the compliment, 
is rather this, that since a prime tenet 
of the Pythagoreans was the mainte- 
nance of a thoughtful silence and a 
wise reserve, it would have been false 
to the mental posture of the man, 
and therefore bad art (supposing it 
to have been possible) to have repre- 
sented him otherwise than in speech- 
less meditation. We have attempt- 
ed to give some such turn to the 
thought in English elegiacs. 

There Pythagoras stands to the life! 

we should hear him 


Speak—but Pythagoras taught wisdom in si 
lence to muse. 


Be sure 


It is no mean honor to be indispu- 
tably the first in any line of art, and 
certainly within the field of the epi- 
gram Martial is prince of poets. He 
conceived the form of poetry to 
which he devoted his life to possess 
much more of dignity and importance 
than we incline to allow it, and he 
did much to make good his claim. 
He held towards previous epigram- 
matists the same commanding posi- 
tion which Dante holds towards Sici- 
lian and Provergal poets, or Marot 
towards the ‘Trouvéres, and he 
wrought the epigram to that climax 
of perfection from which progress 
means nothing but decline. He filed 
and fitted his lines with a punctilious 
care which we should expect to be 
tray itself, yet his verse flows with a 
limpid ease through which the eye 
seeks in vain the labor that smoothed 
the channel. We may call him in 
simple justice what Bulwer called 
Addison : 

Exquisite genius. to whose chiselled line 
The ivory s polish lends the ivory’s shine! 

To hope to reflect in a translation 
the gleam and edge of Martial would 
be absurd. We shall merely aim in 
a general way, while preserving the 
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metre, to sketch the outlines of the 
central thought. If our readers miss 
the bloom on the rose, we at least 
cannot help them. They must seek 
the garden where it grew, and pluck 
it for themselves. 

In the course of a long residence 
in Rome, Martial seems to have suf- 
fered the usual vicissitudes of authors, 
and sometimes in moments of eclipse 
found his friends moye willing to re- 
proach than to relieve him. He 
fancies he detects a reason for it : 

Genus, Aucte, lucri divites habent iram. 

Odisse quam donasse vilius constat. 


Auctus, the rich count wrath a gain: 
That to hate costs less than to give is plain. 


in the time of Domitian a round 
portion was as essential to the mar- 
riage of a Roman virgin as it is now 
with French ladies of condition, who 
must either endow or derogate. 
The Latin prototype of the Belgra- 
vian mother must have had grievous 
cause of complaint when the state 
bestowed prizes on such as were at 
once husbands and fathers. ‘The fol- 
lowing epigram, however, takes a 
more elevated view, and strikes the 
key-note of Tennyson’s rhapsody in 
the well-known lines of Zhe Princess : 

Uxorem quare locupletem ducere nolim 

Queeritis. Uxori nubere nolo mez ! 


Inferior matrona suo sit, Prisce, marito ! 
Non aliter fuerint femina virque pares. 


Why so reluctant, you ask, to wed with a wo- 
man of fortune? 

Friend, I would marry a wife, not have a wife 
marry me! 


Trust me, the rule is sound, let the woman owe 
all to her husband, 
Thus shall they, man and wife, each owe the 
other nothing. 
Here is a playful innuendo which 
has often been copied. Marot’s ver- 
sion is exceedingly neat, but some- 
what coarse, so our readers must 
take ours in place of it : 
Nubere vis Prisco, non miror, Paula, sapisti ! 
Ducere te non vult Priscus, et ille sapit! 
Jill fancies Jack for a husband—truly a sensible 
woman ! 
Jack has no fancy for Jill—truly a sensible man! 
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No epigram of Martial’s is more 
admired, and none seems to us more 
admirable, than that which. chron- 
icles the magnanimous act of Arria, 
who showed her husband the way to 
death. She lived in the time of Mes- 
salina, but the deed was worthy of 
Lucrece. Perhaps the traditional 
fortitude and fashionable stoicism of 
Rome might have paused contented 
with the historical fact, but modern 
sentiment cannot fail to welcome the 
touch of tenderness in the conclud- 
ing line. We place beside it Zhe 
Death of Fortia because the two 
poems are pitched in the same key. 
The latter, however, is a mere Aisfori- 
ette, told with rare force and fervor, 
but without the point and turn which 
distinguish a true epigram. To re 
cur to our metaphor, the monument 
is a noble one, but the superscription 
is wanting. Our readers will observe 
that Martial’s Portia follows her hus- 
band to the grave, while she precedes 
him in Shakespeare’s play. 

Casta suo gladium cum traderet Arria Paeto, 
Quem de visceribus traxerat ipsa suis ; 


Si qua fides, vulnus quod feci non dolet, inquit. 
Sed quod tu facies hoc mihi, Paete, dolet ! 


Paetus reluctant to die wavered; 
marking 

Brued in her bosom the sword, which to her 
husband she gave; 

Think not, she cried, that my wound bears with 
it aught that is painful! 

That which thou dealest thyself, ¢haf# will be 
painful to me! 


him Arria 


Conjugis audisset fatum cum Porcia Bruti, 
Et subtracta sibi quzereret arma dolor, 
Nondum scitis, ait, mortem non posse negari 
Credideram satis hoc vos docuisse patrem ; 
Dixit et ardentes avido bibit ore tavillas, 

I nunc, et ferrum, turba molesta, nega! 


Portia, thy Brutus is dead! they told her. 
in her anguish 

Silently sought for a sword—kindness had hid it 
from her. 

Dream ye, officious, she cried, that death will ad- 
mit of denial ! 

Truly I trusted my sire, Cato, had taught ye 
better ! 

Pausing she thrust in her mouth live coals, and 
eagerly swallowed ; 

Go, ye officious, refuse Portia a useless weapon! 


She 


In so far as the modern epigram is 
modelled upon Martial, we should 
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expect it to flounsh with especial 
luxuriance in the classic literature of 
France. Modern French, of all the 
daughters of Latin, inherits the most 
terseness and precision, and adapts 
herself with peculiar ease to a com- 
pact and pregnant style. The burst 
of admiration for the ancients which 
deserved the name of Renaissance, 
and rose in Ronsard and Du Bellay 
to a fervent and naive enthusiasm, 
was tempered by Malherbe and Boi- 
leau to a cautious study of principles 
and the elaborate finish of expres- 
sion. It isa significant fact that 
Malherbe during+the most fruitful 
period of his life, from twenty to 
forty-five, composed on the average 
but thirty-three lines a year. Waller 
had such examples in his mind when 
he urged his countrymen to prune 
their style : 


Our lines reformed and not composed in haste, 
Like marble polished, would like marble last. 


Malherbe himself made but few epi- 
grams, and none comparable to the 
familiar stanza in the elegy which he 
wrote to console a friend. Translat- 
ing it is like handling a butterfly : 
She bloomed in a world where the sweetest 
that blows 
Is the first to decay ; 


And rosebud, her life was the life of a rose, 
The space of a day. 


Of French epigrammatists, the 
most voluminous are Clement Marot 
and Jean Baptiste Rousseau. The 
latter has left four books of epigrams 
which are rarely deficient in point, 
but often diffuse and cold. Here is 
one: 

They burn my books, you say, they give 
Death to the child who only asked to live: 


Your own in peace will draw their breath, 
They're sure to die a natural death. 


We have seen that French and 
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German are rich in epigrams, but we 
incline to think our own literature 
richer still. From Sir John Harring- 
ton downwards the line of epigram- 
matists was unbroken, until it suc- 
cumbed to the contempt with which 
the Lake poets regarded a style so 
repugnant to their own. It might 
be not uninteresting to trace the 
growth of this modest flower in our 
English soil, but we have already 
overrun the limit we had set ourselves, 
and the English epigram must wait 
another opportunity. But one word 
more. The initial lines of an epi- 
gram, which are addressed to curios- 
ity, whether from ignorance or a mis- 
taken love of conciseness, are often 
omitted, and a clumsy substitute is 
provided in the mma, or explana- 
tory title. Should this happen to be 
changed or lost, the poem becomes 
absurd or unintelligible. Take, for 
instance, this from the German: 

Prythee lend, little Lycon, thine eye to Agathé 


Blind, shalt thou then be Cupid, thy sister Ve- 
nus be! 


This would seem sheer nonsense if 
we did not know that it was written 
on two children, who, otherwise love- 
ly, had but one eye apiece. The 
Greek quatrain from which this 
couplet was extracted is a perfect 
epigram, and, needing no introduc- 
tion, contains in itself both the fact 
and the thought. Even in the case 
of an epitaph, honestly designed to 
be graven on a tomb, the best mo- 
dels require no lemma. It is so, for 
instance, with Ben Jonson’s lines on 
the Countess of Pembroke : 

Underneath this marble hearse 

Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother: 

Death, ere thou hast slain another 


Half so good and fair as she, 
Time will fling a dart at thee. 
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NOTWITHSTANDING the princess’ 
apparent indifference, she was not 
so inexperienced as to imagine that 
Fleurange’s presence in the same 
house could be wholly exempt from 
danger to her son at his age and 
with his temperament. At the same 
time, anything that would change 
the actual current of her life would 
have annoyed her, and what was 
opposed to her wishes was seldom 
looked upon as possible. Neverthe- 
less, she carefully watched George 
for two or three days, and soon felt 
reassured, and the more so because 
he was seldom disposed to secrecy 
with her. Without allowing himself 
to be directed by his mother, he did 
not try to conceal his opinions from 
her, and, even at the risk of sometimes 
greatly displeasing her, he suffered 
her to read the depths of his heart 
without any special effort to baffle 
her penetration. But this time the 
result of the princess’ observation 
was of a nature to reassure her com- 
pletely. 

George spoke to Fleurange with- 
out affectation, and with no appear- 
ance of eagerness. He never show- 
ed her any attentions excepting acts 
of politeness he would have shown 
any one else. He never sought her 
society, and, if he looked at her and 
sometimes spoke of her beauty, as 
every one else did, it was with more 


reserve and coldness than others. 
Hence the princess concluded with 
double satisfaction that George’s 
thoughts were otherwise absorbed, 
and, as this accorded with her wishes, 
she allowed herself the comfort of 
not doubting it, and returned to the 
repose of her indolent life. 

As to Fleurange, the effect of 
Count George’s manner was singular. 
Naturally frank, honest, and courage- 
ous, she had an invincible repug- 
nance for all kinds of dissimulation, 
and for some days, by the very fact 
of his manifesting two different as- 
pects, he lost in her eyes a part of 
his dangerous prestige. Which of 
these two aspects was genuine ? 
Was he acting a part now, or was he 
acting on the day of his arrival ? 
This very doubt brought pride to the 
aid of reason, and helped her regain 
her customary self-control. By de- 
grees the impression of the first day 
grew fainter, and she almost succeed- 
ed in effacing from her memory the 
scene Count George himself seemed 
to have so completely forgotten. 

Whether it was so or not, the 
princess, as we have said, ceased fol- 
lowing her with anxious eyes, and 
the young girl, freed from the restraint 
she felt at first, ventured by degrees 
to take some part in the general con- 
versation, even when he was present. 
She soon abandoned herself to the 
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pleasure of intercourse with a mind 
which inspired her with fresh interest 
on every subject—to which nothing 


seemed indifferent or unknown, In 
this respect he resembled the Mar- 
quis Adelardi, but he was more ar- 
dent and less sarcastic, and could not, 
like him, leave an interesting subject 
to dwell on the backbitings of a 
clique or the gossip of a salon. 
They were very intimate, neverthe- 
less, and, without actual similarity, 
they were sufficiently in harmony to 
enjoy being always together and 
never to clash. 

They were, however, equally en- 
thusiastic on one subject—that of 
politics. Elsewhere this would prob- 
ably have greatly wearied Fleurange, 
but here it interested her in spite of 
uerself. Count George expressed 
his sentiments with a certain eleva- 
tion of tone, and, without always 
perfectly understanding all that was 
discussed, she felt excited by the 
lofty independence of his opinions, 
his love of liberty, and his tendency 
to take, everywhere and always, the 
part of the weak and the oppressed. 
‘These are prominent political features 
which women at once catch without 
difficulty, and which win their sym- 
pathy in every cause or discussion 
into which they enter. Therefore 
Fleurange, while listening with silent 
interest, sometimes felt carried away 
by ardent sympathy with the charm 
of his captivating eloquence, the ef- 
fect of which was as powerful as it 
was new. 

The marquis was no less interested 
in contemporary history than his 
friend, and discussed it quite as will- 
ingly, unless it was a question con- 
cerning his own country. In that 
case he became silent, and it was al- 
most impossible to sustain the con- 
versation. 

Fleurange seldom took any part in 
the conversation, which in fact was 
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not often directed to her. From the 
time of Count George’s arrival she 
had never found herself alone with 
him. But one evening the princess’ 
salon was as usual filled with com- 
pany. Fleurange, seated at a table, 
was pouring out the tea. This was 
one of her customary duties. Each 
one came to ask for a cup, and but 
few occupied the seats around the 
table. Among these was the Mar- 
quis Adelardi, who, on this occasion, 
began discoursing with the young 
artist Livio and Dom Pomponio on 
ancient and modern art in Italy, 
Count George drew near and listen- 
ed for some time in silence, then 
joined in the conversation. A chair 
near Fleurange was vacant. He 
took it, and for some time the dis- 
cussion was carried on with anima- 
tion. Fleurange was listening with 
her elbow on the table and her eyes 
cast down. She did not say a word, 
nor did she lose one that was utter- 
ed beside her. The conversation 
passed from Italy to Germany, 
and they spoke of the school of art 
there, now beginning to produce 
some great paintings. Count George 
suddenly pronounced the name of 
Julian Steinberg, saying that this 
artist’s most remarkable production 
was to be found in Professor Lud- 
wig Dornthal’s gallery at Frankfort. 

Fleurange, of course, was aware he 
knew her friends, but there had 
never been any occasion for speak- 
ing of them, and these names sudden- 
ly mentioned before her gave her a 
thrill. She hastily looked up, and 
with difficulty repressed the exclama- 
tion already on her lips. ‘This move- 
ment did not escape the notice of 
him who caused it. He allowed the 
conversation to die away. After 
some moments the others left the ta- 
ble. He alone remained an instant. 

“ Mademoiselle Gabrielle,” said he, 
“tell me if I involuntarily vexed you 
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or wounded your feelings just now.— 
It was by no means intentional—” 

Fleurange eagerly interrupted him : 
“Oh! no, assuredly not”; and these 
words were followed by an explana- 
tion which the young girl gave as 
fully as she did frankly. Count 
George thus learned for the first time 
her relationship to the Dornthals. 
The subject once commenced soon 
led to a new and more important 
revelation. Since the first day, for 
more than one reason easy to under- 
stand, the picture of Cordelia had 
not been recalled by either. Now, 
becoming more confidential and ren- 
dered more expansive by the charm 
of awakened remembrances, Fleur- 
ange ventured to tell him what an 
influence on her life his becoming 
the owner of her father’s last paint- 
ing had had, and in a tone of emo- 
tion she thanked him for the happi- 
ness of which he had been the in- 
voluntary cause.— 

But she soon stopped suddenly : 
her heart, as on that first day, beat 
with agitation mingled with alarm ; 
for, while she was speaking, Count 
George’s eyes, fixed on hers, resumed 
the expression she had not seen since 
that day, and once more, as then, 
she heard him pronounce her name 
in a tone she had striven to forget. 

“ Fleurange !—Oh! is not what you 
have told me wonderful? What! 
this Cordelia has transformed your 
life as it has mine ? Tell me if this is 
not a proof of the destiny we should 
not seek to avoid ?” 


Such were the words he articulat- 
ed in a low tone; but he stopped in 
his turn. Fleurange’s deep blush 
changed into a frightful paleness. 

We have remarked that the word 
duty resounded in this young girl’s 
soul in a tone singularly correct and 
powerful. The words she had just 
heard caused rather the striking of 
a signal of alarm than the dangerous 
emotion they were calculated to pro- 
duce. She remained silent an in- 
stant, during which George gazed at 
her motionless and incapable of ut- 
tering a word.—At length she suc- 
ceeded in calming the involuntary 
agitation of her heart, and, raising 
her beautiful eyes, calm and grave, 
she looked at him with an air of 
proud dignity which would have 
suited a queen had the most obscure 
of her subjects forgotten the distance 
that separated them. 

“ Monsieur le Comte,” said she, “ I 
appeal to your better self: is this the 
language you should address a poor 
orphan who is under your mother’s 
protection and in her service ?” 

The profound respect in the eyes 
that lowered before hers was a suffi- 
cient reparation for Fleurange. But 
the tenderness and sorrow mingled 
with this respect made his mute re- 
sponse perhaps more dangerous for 
her to whom it was addressed than 
the ardent words that preceded it. 
She rose immediately, nevertheless, 
without adding another word, and 
left the salon to appear no more that 
evening. 


XXI. 


Count George remained longer 
than he was aware of in the place 
where Fleurange left him. At last 
he felt a light touch on his shoulder. 
It was Adelardi who thus disturbed 
his reverie. 





“What are you thinking about, 
George ?” said he. “You could 
not be more absorbed in contem- 
plating that tea-cup, if it were one 
of the magic vases you told us 
about, the other day, from which 
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your countrymen turn out prophetic 
symbols.” * 

The count looked up, smiling: 
“Your comparison is not inapplica- 
ble,” said he, “for it was precisely 
of the future I was thinking. Yes, I 
would like to know my fortune, and, 
if I had any faith in the charm to 
which you allude, I would immedi- 
ately have recourse to jit.” 

He rose as he spoke and glanced 
around the room. The salon was 
brilliant and full of company. His 
mother, even more elegantly attired 
than usual, seemed to be regarding 
with satisfaction the numerous groups 
of stylish ladies, men of all ages, and 
notabilities from all lands gathered 
around her. Nothing justified the 
wearied look of him who should 
have aided in doing the honors of 
the evening, still less the following 
words : 

“What an insupportable crowd! 
If you have had enough of it, Ade- 
lardi, as I have, let us go to my 
room and smoke a cigar in peace.” 

“ Agreed on the last point. As to 
the other, it is your humor for divi- 
nation that makes you regard things 
in such a light.— Come,” he con- 
tinued when they were established, 
one in an arm-chair and the other 
on a dormeuse, in the apartment 
where we once accompanied Fleur- 
ange—* come, George, without be- 
ing a fortune-teller, shall I try to 
predict the future you are seeking to 
know ?” 

George lighted his cigar, and, after 
smoking a few moments in silence, 
he said: “ You are no fortune-teller, 
Adelardi, I am aware, but you would 
not be an Italian without a certain 
talent for divination. Come, I am 
willing: try your skill. You know 

* This allusion refers to a playful superstition 
practised in Russia on New Year’s Eve. It con- 
sists in pouring melted wax into a basin of cold 


water, and drawing predictions from the figures 
thus produced. 
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you have long had the right of say- 
ing anything to me.” 

“Well, to begin—but first allow 
me to ask why you have kept a cur- 
tain over that picture since your re- 
turn ?” 

“Do you remember what that 
painting represents ?” 

“ Certainly, it represents Cordelia 
at the feet of King Lear, who is 
asleep.” 

“ Tid you ever examine it careful- 
ly ?” 

“Yes, George, very carefully, so 
that—here, I can spare you the 
trouble of answering the question ] 
just asked. I know now why you 
conceal it.” 

* Let us hear.” 

“ You cover it for fear people will 
be struck with the resemblance of 
Cordelia to the original.” 

George did not immediately re- 


ply. “If you have guessed aright,” 
said he at length, “should I be 


obliged to acknowledge it ?” 

“ Yes, in the game we are playing. 
There must be mutual frankness, or 
we must give it up.” 

“Well, Adelardi, let us go on, 
since we have commenced.” 

“T am willing and, even at the 
risk of offending you, I shall now 
go to the bottom of the subject. | 
acknowledge that till now you have 
succeeded in concealing the feelings 
that for the time control you. I 
think I am the only one who has 
discovered them, unless perhaps the 
one who has inspired them.—But I 
am not certain on this point. I can- 
not fully read that young girl’s char- 
acter.” 

“Tt is, in fact, a character which 
men like us, Adelardi, seldom have 
an opportunity of studying.” 

“T acknowledge it, and that is 
why your impressible nature has 
been taken by surprise and received 
a lasting impression. Moreover, in 
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spite of the conclusions that might 
be drawn from that painting, your 
meeting here was accidental. You 
had not the least idea in the world 
of finding your Cordelia under your 
roof otherwise than on canvas.” 

“ Now you are no longer divining, 
for you learned that from me.” 

“Yes, but I believed you, which 
another of less experience perhaps 
would not have done. And then, 
this unforeseen and surprising meet- 
ing lent to your previous fascination 
somewhat of an aspect of fatality.” 

George blushed a little as he re- 
called what he had said to Fleur- 
ange some minutes before, but did 
not interrupt him. 

“ Fatality,” pursued Adelardi, “sig- 
nifies something irresistible ; irresist- 
ible means that, without hesitation, 
without scruple, without remorse, you 
are going to abuse the ascendency 
you only know too well how to ex- 
ercise,” 

“ Go on,” said Count George. 

“ Well, George, sermons from me 
would be quite out of place, and I 
would not venture on one to you; 
but, at the risk of your finding it 
strange from my lips, I must tell 
you that, to ensnare a noble creature 
like her,.or even blemish by a word 
the halo of goodness and purity that 
surrounds her, would be infamy in 
my eyes,” 

“And you think me capable of 
such infamy, Adelardi? I have rea- 
son to thank you.” 

“Come, George, swear that you 
are not thinking of it.” 

“ Of what ?” 

“ Of her.” 

“Of her? I cannot swear that. 
But I am astonished that the respect 
you feel for her in spite of yourself— 
an unusual thing, indeed—you think 
me incapable of.” 

“Then what are you thinking of, 
George ?” 
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George made no reply, and, after 
a moment’s silence, the marquis re- 
sumed in a graver tone: 

“ My dear friend, being forty years 
old—that is, nearly fifteen years old- 
er than you—I think I may be al- 
lowed to say that, if in a choice be- 
tween infamy and folly, folly is pre- 
ferable, it would be well to reflect 
that the least follies are the shortest, 
and the worst of all are those which 
are irreparable.” 

“ We are forgetting our ré/es, Ade- 
lardi. I have no avowals or revela- 
tions to make you. You undertook 
not to tell me what I ought to do, but 
to predict what I shall do.” 

“Well, here is my horoscope, dic- 
tated, I acknowledge, as much by 
what I desire as by my penetration. 
You will escape from this folly, and 
keep the promise you have made.” 

George’s brow grew dark. “A 
promise my mother doubtless com- 
missioned you to remind me of ?” 

“ No; I speak to you as a friend, 
and quite spontaneously. If it were 
at your mother’s request, I should 
certainly have no hesitation about 
acknowledging it.” 

“She certainly reminds me often 
enough of it herself. This supposed 
promise has long been a settled fact 
with her.” 

“ Supposed ?” 

“ Yes, supposed, for it is a subject 
on which I never said anything pos- 
itive.” 

“ Nothing? Come, George, be 
honest, or let us stop.” 

“No, let us go on. I sometimes 
feel the need of opening my heart. 
Well, I acknowledge that, when I 
met Vera de Liningen for the first 
time two years ago, I was struck 
with her beauty and still more 
charmed with her wit, and had I 
then remained in her neighborhood 
I might have found it difficult to 
give her up. In that case my fate 
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would doubtless have been decided 
by this time. I should have sub- 
mitted to the yoke, and not only be 
married, but perhaps have the honor 
of a position at court, clothed in 
some of those dignities to which the 
husband of a favorite maid of honor 
might aspire.” 

“ Well, my dear friend, consider- 
ing that this maid of honor is rich, 
noble, and one of the fairest ladies 
at court, and that you were then 
somewhat dazzled, and she made no 
secret of her preference for you, I do 
not see that this result would have 
been a very fearful one.” 

“ No, I acknowledge it. If I had 
never left St. Petersburg, perhaps I 
should have found happiness there 
on these terms. Now, whether for- 
tunate or unfortunate, I do not know, 
but, having breathed a different at- 
mosphere, I could no longer live in 
that. A thousand feelings, a thou- 
sand sympathies, a thousand opin- 
ions, which I have insensibly acquir- 
ed would make me regard the gild- 
ed chain of a court life as the worst 
of slaveries. ‘This alone would have 
sufficed to check the words on my 
lips which Vera perhaps expected to 
hear, but which she knows well I 
never uttered. As to the conjectures 
of the world, what do I care for 
them ?” 

“You acknowledge, however, that 
that is not the only cause of the rup- 
ture?” 

“No, if there has been a rupture : 
that motive was not indeed, or is not, 
the only one.” 

“T really suspected it, and I could 
not tell you which of the two mo- 
tives I deplore the most.” 

“Truly, Adelardi,” said George 
impatiently, “I cannot help thinking 
your great solicitude very singular. 
You once told me the manner of 
contracting marriage in Italy made 
you decide to remain a bachelor, and 
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now you are as scandalized at seeing 
me choose the lady of my taste with 
some disregard of received notions. 
as the Marquis Trombelli himself 
could be!” 

Adelardi smiled, 

“ That is not all, and what I have 
to say is still stronger. I am neither 
pleased nor satisfied with the political 
régime under which it has pleased 
Providence to give me birth, and it is 
you, Adelardi, you! who are as. 
tonished at this and annoyed! —] 
might ask you, in my turn, why you 
do not return to Milan, like a loyal 
subject, to enjoy the paternal govern- 
ment under which you would be per- 
mitted to live ?” 

The expression of sprightly good- 
humor that characterized the mar- 
quis’ physicgnomy suddenly changed 
to one grave and almost sombre. 

“ Stop, George,” said he in an agi- 
tated voice. 

“ Pardon me, Adelardi, but truly 
there are subjects on which I cannot 
conceive why we should not agree.” 

Adelardi remained some minutes 
without speaking, then with an ap- 
parent effort resumed : 

* Listen, George. I have a most 
sincere friendship for you, and you 
would not doubt it if you knew what 
it costs me to prolong the subject to 
which our conversation has led, but 
perhaps it will not be unprofitable for 
you to listen to me. Allow me to 
say a few words on a subject you 
know I generally avoid, having suff- 
cent control over myself to be silent 
on certain points, but not enough to 
speak of them with coolness. When 
I was young, younger than you now 
are, I was carried away with an en- 
thusiasm only known to those whose 
country is enslaved. Yes,” he con 
tinued with an emotion quite unusual 
with him, “a country, prosperous, 
glorious, honored, and powerful, 
doubtless merits a devotion no noble 
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heart can refuse ; but to feel this de- 
votion transformed into a wild and 
painful passion, one must see his 
country crushed and humiliated. It 
must be trodden under foot in the 
dust, and its name effaced from every 
memory—refused the very right of 
bearing a name, and even of exist- 
ence!” 

“ Ah! I easily comprehend such a 
sorrow, Adelardi,” cried George with 
an accent of earnest sympathy. — “ I 
understand it but too well. But 
Italy is not the only down-trodden 
country in Europe, and the chance 
which binds a man to such a land 
does not oblige him to participate in 
its excesses, nor forbid him, I imag- 
ine, from deploring them !” 

“T will reply to that presently, 
George. But let me finish what I 
was saying, for this conversation will 
never be renewed. Under the influ- 
ence of this passion, as well as others, 
alas! of my age, rank, and country, I 
yielded to the folly of a culpable 
course, or at least I gave reason for 
suspicion, and, like many others of 
more worth than I, and a great many 
whom I surpass, I suffered, as you 
know, imprisonment, confiscation, and 
exile, one after the other. I do not 
regret these trials, for when we can- 
not serve our country there is a cer- 
tain pleasure in suffering for it, but 
what I regret is having merited 
them.” 

“ Merited ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, for I belonged for 
a time to one of those secret societies 
which are our ruin. Like many 
others, I naturally thought myself ex- 
cusable—the impulse to which I 
yielded seemed so powerful! the aim 
proposed, so noble! Well, George 
—” The marquis stopped a mo- 
ment, and then continued with evi- 
dent pain, but earnestly: “ Well, I 
tell you there is neither courage, nor 
honor, nor virtue, nor loyalty, nor 
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probity, nor anything that can render 
a man worthy of respect, or even of 
esteem—nothing, I say, that can resist 
the empoisoned atmosphere of those 
accursed places. My punishment 
was tardy, for my denunciation only 
took place after I left, but I was just- 
ly punished for entering them !” 

George, affected and surprised, 
made no attempt to interrupt him. 

“The most satisfactory act of my 
life,” pursued Adelardi, “an act that 
required more courage than to con- 
front death in any other way, was to 
leave openly, with contempt and hor- 
ror, those with whom I found myself 
for a moment thus connected !” 

While he was talking, he traversed 
the room in an agitated manner. 

“Since that time,” he continued 
more calmly, “I have incurred sev- 
eral dangers unnecessary to mention, 
and suffered in various ways you are 
aware of. Now, I live here away 
from my native city, separated from 
my relatives, and convinced that the 
day which will change the fate of 
Italy will never dawn in my time, 
though I am certain the day will 
come, and especially certain its most 
dangerous enemies are not its rulers 
—not even its most rigid rulers—but 
those false and perfidious men who 
are called its friends, its heroes, and 
sometimes its martyrs!” 

The marquis now took his seat be- 
side George, and, pressing his hand, 
said: “This is quite enough con- 
cerning myself. Let us come back 
to you, whose position, you will ac- 
knowledge, it would be absurd to 
compare with mine.” 

“I do acknowledge it; and yet, 
Adelardi, you would regenerate your 
country, and I would transform 
mine.” 

“ Yes; but in spite of all the de- 
fects you say tarnish his reign, history 
will represent your sovereign, you 
may be sure, as one of the most 
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noble and most sympathetic repre- 
sentatives of that supreme power so 
difficult to wield.” 

“ Well, that is precisely what dis- 
courages me. To realize my dreams, 
the successor of Alexander I. must 
have all his virtues and not one of 
his defects. You will acknowledge 
this is not what the future seems to 
promise.” 

“ Let us not begin to draw up his 
horoscope, but rather listen to my 
final counsel. In spite of your 
dreams, your aspirations, your opin- 
ions, and your lofty sympathies, I 
am persuaded nothing will ever in- 
duce you to take part in any culpa- 
ble enterprise in your country. Yes, 
George, believe a reformed conspira- 
tor: avoid all contact with those who, 
less scrupulous than you in their 
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deeds, make use of nearly the same 
language, and be sure that, when we 
come to suffer condemnation, it is in- 
finitely disagreeable to feel it is mer- 
rited by foolish imprudence, and 
that we are the victims of no one but 
ourselves.” 

Their long conversation had wide- 
ly digressed from the point they 
started from. It was now too late to 
resume it. But the Marquis Ade- 
lardi resolved to return to it another 
time, and obtain George’s entire con- 
fidence. He fully comprehended his 
present danger, and regarded it asa 
duty imposed by friendship to aid 
him in resisting it. But, in spite of 
the acuteness of his discernment, he 
did not foresee that she who was the 
source of this danger would know bet- 
ter than any one else how to dispel it. 


XXII. 


While this conversation was taking 
place, Fleurange was in her well- 
known seat at the top of the stone 
steps, looking out on the moonlit 
court and the long shadows of the 
pillars under the portico, listening to 
the murmur of the fountain, the only 
noise that disturbéd the silence of 
the night, and breathing the vague 
odor of orange blossoms that em- 
balmed the air. 

Several months had elapsed since 
the day of George’s arrival—the day 
when the vague dreams in the depths 
of her soul seemed for a moment 
transformed into reality, but only to 
vanish, however, as quickly as they 
appeared. Now she was agitated 
and troubled anew, but differently 
and more profoundly than the first 
time. 

What was she thinking of under 
the influence of this agitation and 
trouble ?—Why did her eyes wander 
so pensively around when the night 
was so brilliant, and in her ears still 





vibrated the words which, in spite of 
herself, made her heart beat with 
triumphant joy ?—Shall we tell what 
she was thinking of? And the place 
to which, by one of the inexplicable 
caprices of the imagination not 
under the control of the will, her 
thoughts had now flown? Wasit to 
the Cascine where, the evening be- 
fore, Count George on_ horseback 
lingered so long beside his mother’s 
caléche ? Was it to one of the gal- 
leries where more than once he had 
pointed out beauties concealed from 
superficial observers, but so well un- 
derstood by her to whom they were 
revealed ? Or was it to the very 
salon they had just left, and was she 
now thinking of that last glance from 
which she turned away her own? 
No; the place to which her memory 
now reverted was the garden of the 
Old Mansion—the hour she recalled 
was the last she passed there! The 
moonlight was as brilliant that night, 
the air as mild, and the flowers as 
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odorous, but the word ‘farewell’ 
seemed everywhere, written and 
changed the beauty of the evening 
into sadness. Farewell, without 
hope and for ever! echoed the tran- 
scendent splendor of this night in 
Italy in sadder accents—Farewell !— 
once more, farewell! yes, farewell ! 

She must tear herself away from 
this spot only too dear! and break 
the charm only too dangerous! This 
was clearly evident. 

An instant, only an instant, she 
allowed her thoughts to dwell on the 
happiness she must for ever renounce. 
She allowed her imagination to de- 
pict it—such as it might be were it 
not forbidden—and then, with a clear- 
ness and sincerity in which no exulta- 
tion mingled, she acknowledged she 
would purchase it at the price of 
every sacrifice except that which her 
conscience forbade her make. Yes, 
to live near George without remors e 
to become his wife with the consent 
of his mother, seemingly so impossi- 
ble—to purchase such a destiny, she 
felt nothing would seem formidable— 
she would joyfully welcome poverty, 
the severest labor, even death itself! 

Many people of experience will 
smile at such language, and declare 
these are imaginary sacrifices that, 
under the influence of passion, the 
young are very willing to make, but 
which, luckily, are but rarely put to 
the test. We admit it, and, without 
stopping any longer to consider the 
improbable future which Fleurange 
thus invoked, we can also bear wit- 
ness that in view of these imaginary 
trials she bravely prepared herself to 
make the sacrifice actually before 
her. And these same people of ex- 
perience will acknowledge this was 
the most difficult of all. First, be- 
cause it was real and not imaginary, 
and also because it is always easier 
to make great sacrifices for the sake 


of love than to renounce love itself, 
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which renders them so light and 
sometimes so sweet ! 

Yes, she must no longer hesitate ; 
she must once more break the re- 
joined thread of her life—and what 
a painful rending of the heartstrings 
this time! She must go away, and 
never to return. After what had just 
occurred, there was no longer any 
possible illusion or security. By re- 
maining, she would be false to every 
obligation, gratitude, and her position 
with regard to the princess, imposed 
upon her. Yes, she must go, but 
how—on what pretext? Alas! and 
her drothers—must she renounce the 
sweet satisfaction of aiding them, a 
joy the generosity of the princess had 
so kindly promoted? This last re- 
membrance confirmed her resolution. 
Certainly, after so many benefits, she 
must not in return cause her any 
mortification and grief, no, not even 
displeasure and anxiety. She must 
leave at whatever cost, and without 
allowing the princess to suspect the 
motive of her departure; and yet 
she must obtain her consent. This 
was the great difficulty, for she fore- 
saw a lively resistance. 

“ What shall I do ?—what shall I 
do ?” repeated poor Fleurange with 
perplexity. “QO my God, my God! 
thou wilt aid me, for what I seek is 
the means of accomplishing thy will: 
what I desire is to know it.” 

While the young girl was thus 
thinking, struggling, and praying, the 
hours flew. Once she left her seat 
in the window, but, feeling unable to 
sleep, only exchanged her evening 
dress for a morning one, then, with- 
out observing the lateness of the 
hour, returned to her seat, and again 
took up the thread of her reflections. 
Suddenly she heard steps in the cor- 
rider leading to the private staircase, 
and in'a moment there was a sharp 
knock at her door. It instantly 
opened. It was Barbara. 
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“What!” she said with an air of 
surprise. “ You still up at this late 
hour ?” 

“ Yes,” said Fleurange, “I was 
not sleepy, and—” 

Barbara interrupted her: 

“So much the better, for the 
princess is ill and wants you immedi- 
ately. Come, quick, quick, made- 
moiselle, for you know I am so 
frightened when she has these at- 
tacks that I lose my wits.” 

Fleurange was at the head of the 
stairs before Barbara finished speak- 
ing, and, in a minute more, at the 
princess’ bedside. It was evidently 
one of the severe and painful attacks 
to which she was subject—and the 
first since her return. Fleurange at 
once bethought herself of Dr. Le- 
blanc’s minute directions, and her 
whole manner was transformed. In- 
stead of waiting and obeying, she at 
once resumed the direction: every 
one obeyed her, and her quiet firm- 
ness soon calmed the fright which 
prevailed among all the servants of 
the house when illness, and illness 
under so frightful a form, invaded the 
luxurious rooms to which they were 
accustomed. George himself was 
not exempt. He was the first to 
hasten to his mother’s bedside, and 
now he was supporting her head, 
which was thrown back, and en- 
deavoring to hold her hands, which 
quivered convulsively, but, unaccus- 
tomed to such a spectacle, he was 
trembling in spite of himself. His 
habitual courage seemed here of no 
avail. 

Fleurange perceived it, and mo- 
tioned for him to give her his place, 
or rather, she took it without his be- 
ing able to prevent her. He re- 
mained motionless beside her, while 
with wonderful courage and skill she 
was mastering the fearful paroxysm. 

“ Speak to her again,” said George. 
‘When she hears your voice. or you 
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place your hand on hers, she grows 
calmer at once.” 

“Be quiet,” replied Fleurange, 
“and leave her to me. Do not re- 
main here, I beg of you.” 

At this injunction, George left the 
bedside, but not the chamber. He 
remained in an obscure corner, lean- 
ing against the wall, watching his 
mother’s altered face by the light of 
the shaded lamp. All traces of re- 
maining beauty, preserved by the 
most skilful arts of the toilet, had 
suddenly disappeared. In an hour 
she had grown ten years older. 
Frightful convulsions contracted her 
features, and her eyes, staring wildly 
around, seemed to be regarding with 
an air of reproach all the objects ac- 
cumulated for her comfort, but now 
so powerless to aid her. 

This spectacle made George shud- 
der. He was regarded not only as 
a man of acknowledged bravery, but 
as one whose courage was almost 
rash. He had braved death a thou- 
sand times without sufficient motive, 
and confronted perils from the very 
love of danger itself. But this kind 
of courage has nothing in common 
with that which enables the eye to 
look calmly on suffering and death— 
not of an heroic kind which rouses 
our enthusiasm, but such as we wit- 
ness on all beds of sickness, and 
which awaits us! 

Thus beheld, the spectacle excited 
George’s horror. He turned away 
with the repugnance of a nature 
delicate and noble, but perverted by 
selfish indulgence, and which at all 
times was more capable of brilliant 
proofs of devotedness than of obscure 
sacrifices. Notwithstanding his ten- 
der affection for his mother, it is very 
probable he would not long have en- 
dured the painful impression he re- 
ceived, if the dim light which ob- 
scured everything had not enabled 
him to discern the movements and 
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features of her who so efficaciously 
replaced him at the bedside. He 
therefore remained where he was, 
contemplating Fleurange’s calm and 
simple attitude with admiration. 
She had already dismissed several 
women whose services were superflu- 
ous, and by degrees re-established 
order and tranquillity around her. 
Barbara was still going to and fro, 
bustling about and giving proofs of 
her good-will, but unable to disguise 
the terror she could never overcome 
when she saw her mistress a prey to 
these severe attacks. On this ac- 
count, she did not feel in the least 
displeased at Fleurange’sintervention, 
and it was with secret joy she now 
heard the order for her to retire. 

“Tt is nearly four o'clock,” said 
Fleurange, looking at the magnifi- 
cent clock opposite. “She is a little 
calmer: go and lie down, Barbara.” 

“ And you, mademoiselle ?” 

“I? I shall remain here. I shall 
not stir till seven o’clock. Then the 
physician will return. After his visit 
I shall go to bed, and you can take 
my place.” 

This calm and precise order was 
not one which Barbara wished to 
hear the second time. She hastened 
to place an arm-chair near the young 
girl, and a table with the remedies 
she might need, and went out with- 
out suspecting Fleurange was not en- 
tirely alone with her sick mistress. 

George hesitated for an instant: 
to leave Fleurange to watch alone 
seemed almost cruel; to remain un- 
beknown to her, almost treacherous. 
He therefore decided to leave the 
obscure corner he occupied, and 
softly approached the bed. 

Fleurange, hearing his footsteps, 
turned quickly around, and began to 
tremble. The slight noise he made 
was sufficient to awaken the patient, 
which caused a renewal of her suffer- 
ings, and the spasm from which she 
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had but just rallied became more 
violent than ever. For some mo- 
ments George’s presence and aid 
were not useless, but while she pre- 
served her coolness he lost his, and 
seemed unable to endure the sight of 
the suffering he could not lessen. 

“ Mother! my poor mother!” he 
cried with anguish, “look at me! 
give me one look !” 

“Try to be calm,” whispered 
Fleurange, and she added, almost in 
his ear: “Do not say a word, not 
one — there must be calmness, and 
absolute silence.” 

“ Gabrielle! Gabrielle!” murmured 
the sick woman with agitation. 

Fleurange put her arm under her 
mistress’ head, and supported it with 
one hand, while she pressed her icy 
hands with the other. 

“ Q Gabrielle! do not leave me! 
never leave me,” continued the prin- 
cess in an unnatural tone. 

Fleurange buried her face in the 
pillow against which she was leaning, 
while another voice whispered beside 
her: “Oh! no, never.” 

After a moment she raised 
head. “ Leave us now, Monsieur le 
Comte. “I beg you to go.” 

There was an irresistible authority 
in her tone, but George hesitated an 
instant. She repeated, “I beg you 
to go,” and he obeyed without reply 
as if she had uttered a command. 

When he left the sick-room, he felt 
relieved like one to whom restraint— 
even the most trifling—is insupport- 
able. Feeling the need of fresh air, 
he passed through the salon and 
went out on the terrace. 

It was already daylight. He 
walked a few steps, inhaling the per- 
fume of the flowers with which the 
terrace was filled, then stopped a 
long time, leaning on the balustrade 
with his arms folded, looking at the 
clear sky growing radiant under the 
first touches of Aurora. Without 
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asking himself the reason, he was 
eager to shake off the effects of the 
spectacle he had just witnessed. 

And yet George had a great deal 
of heart, whether this word signifies 
tenderness or courage. It would 
have been extremely unjust to doubt 
it, but he felt a constant need of find- 
ing in exterior objects the gratifica- 
tion of his faculty of enjoyment—de- 
veloped to the utmost degree of deli- 
cacy, which made him equally sus- 
ceptible of contrary impressions. 
This faculty was neither low nor vu!- 
gar in its tendency. What attracted 
George was genuine beauty, which 
alone gave a charm to the interests 
of the world. Vice under an ignoble 
aspect was as repugnant to him as 
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ugliness. In his eyes, the aspect, the 
only aspect, of sickness, pain, and 
death was repulsive. He was abso- 
lutely ignorant of the mysterious and 
divine power which sometimes trans- 
forms them to the spiritual eye and 
makes it look beyond the exterior cir- 
cumstances of life. Such freedom, 
such independence of external influ- 
ences, were unknown to him who at- 
tached so much importance to liberty 
and independence! And when it is 
thus, there is in the soul, however gen- 
erous, a hidden germ of weakness and 
egoism which we are surprised to see 
suddenly manifested at a later 
period, even in those who display 
the most lofty sentiments and give 
proofs of the most impetuous courage. 


XXIII. 


The following days were marked 
by the progress, the crisis, and finally 
by the decline of the princess’ mala- 
dy. The effect of care and suitable 
remedies was soon manifest and con- 
valescence established. But this was 
the most trying time for those in at- 
tendance, and a time when Fleur- 
ange’s presence was more necessary 
than ever. She had directed every- 
thing from the first with intelligent 
devotedness. They had all yielded 
without any difficulty to her authori- 
ty—even the invalid herself, incapa- 
ble of resisting her. But the latter 
now resumed, with her strength, the 
exercise of an obstinate and whimsi- 
cal disposition. It was precisely 
during a similar phase of her previ- 
ous illness that her young companion 
acquired the favor she enjoyed. 
Fleurange felt it would have been a 
thousand times easier to have left her 
when she was nearly unconscious, 
than at a time when she was so in- 
dispensable that her services were in 
constant requisition. She alone 


could relieve her from the exertion 
of writing a letter or receiving a 


visit. She alone knew how to ar- 
range her books and flowers, and 
the thousand trifles that surrounded 
her, in a way to please her critical 
eye and capricious taste. And, 
above all, it was owing to her that 
the evenings passed away without 
ennui while the princess was forbid- 
den by the physician to receive any 
company except her most intimate 
friends. This was the time Fleur- 
ange was called upon to read. 
There was a charm in her voice and 
accent which the cultivated taste of 
the princess never wearied of. 

“ Really, Gabrielle,” said she, one 
evening, after the young girl had 
ended one of the passages she had 
selected—“ really, it is an exquisite 
pleasure to hear you read, Come, 
George, attend to what we are doing, 
if you please. Lay aside that re- 
view in which you are so absorbed, 
and come nearer. She has just read 
me Dante’s sonnet, 
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* Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare 
La Donna mia,’* 
in a way really worth listening to.” 

There was a moment’s silence. A 
large screen veiled the light from the 
princess’ eyes, which were still weak. 
Fleurange was seated on the other 
side of this rampart. She blushed, 
for she was quite well aware it was 
not on the book, in which he pre- 
tended to be absorbed, the young 
man’s eyes were fastened while she 
was reading the sonnet she had just 
finished. 

“T have not been as inattentive as 
you suppose, mother,” said George 
at length. “ Besides, these lines 
would attract my attention under any 
circumstances : 

‘E da per gli occhi una dolcezza al core 

Ch’ intender non la puo chi non la prova.’ ’+ 

George had approached the table, 
and the expression of his eyes did not 
allow Fleurange to mistake the ap- 
plication of these lines. 

Alas! for a month she had been 
forced to accept—let us use the right 
word—to enjoy the presence of him 
whom she had resolved to fly from, 
and been obliged for the time to lay 
aside all consideration of her own po- 
sition in view of the duties which 
had devolved on her towards the 
princess. But her resolution had 
not for an instant faltered. Every 
day the sacrifice would doubtless be 
more painful, but consequently the 
more necessary. What she only 
waited for now was the propitious 
moment, and the means of accom- 
plishing it. 

The Princess Catherine was now 


**So gentle and so modest doth appear 
My Lady.” 
—Vita Nuova, Charles Eliot Norton’s Transla- 
ton, 
+ She gives the heart a sweetness through the 
eyes 
Which none can understand who doth not 
prove.” ° 
—lbid. 
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really convalescent, and able to bear 
the displeasure Fleurange felt obliged 
to cause her. Therefore, the same 
evening the little scene we have just 
related took place, she resolved not 
to yield another day to the consider- 
ations that had hitherto restrained 
her. To remain any longer where 
she was would henceforth be delib- 
erate treachery. 

What she had nearly decided upon 
was to confide everything to Dr. 
Leblanc, who was now fulfilling a 
promise made the year before at the 
Old Mansion and visiting her friends 
at Heidelberg. He understood her 
position with respect to the princess 
better than any one else, and would 
know how to aid her in giving it up. 
He, better than any one, could 
arrange everything for her return 
among her relatives without betray- 
ing the motive she was so anxious to 
conceal, But it was painful to de- 
cide on speaking of George even to 
him. The letter was commenced 
but not yet finished, and the hour of 
delay was passing. 

She laid the book on the table and 
was absorbed in silent reflection. 
The princess was dwelling on the 
thoughts suggested by the reading, 
and her son, as he answered her at 
random, sought to-read the expres- 
sion of the downcast eyes that so 
carefully avoided his. 

At that moment an unexpected 
message surprised them all. The 
princess’ valet de chambre, who was 
the porter, wished to inform Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle there was a young 
gentleman in the hall who requested 
to see her. 

“A young gentleman ?” exclaim- 
ed the princess and her son at the 
same time, and with no less astonish- 
ment than Fleurange. 

“ A young gentleman ?” repeated 
she. “Did you ask his name?” 
Yes, the valet de chambre had asked, 
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but had forgotten, and stammered out 
some name as unintelligible as un- 
known to Fleurange. She rose. “I 
will see who it can be,” said she. 

George had already arisen, and the 
princess exclaimed: “ Gabrielle must 
not go down alone at this hour. 
Rogues often find their way in, in 
this manner, at night.— Last evening, 
before dark, an unknown person en- 
tered a shop, and while the owner’s 
back was turned—” ‘The princess 
became unnecessarily nervous over 
this slight incident. 

“If you will allow me,” said 
George, “I will ascertain who it is. 
Trust to me, and await here the in- 
formation I will bring you.” 

Fleurange made no objection. 
She knew no one and expected no 
one, and was sure there was some 
mistake. 

George was not gone more than 
ten minutes from the room. When 


he reappeared, his face was lit up 


with an expression of joy. 

“Tt is really a young gentleman,” 
he said, “and it was really you he 
asked for, mademoiselle. And I, for 
my part, was also happy to shake 
hands with Julian Steinberg. It was 
he. He has just arrived at Florence 
with his wife. 

“Julian!—Julian and Clara!” 
cried Fleurange, -overjoyed. She 
sprang up at once, forgetting the 
princess and George, and everything 
except the unexpected pleasure of 
seeing these beloved faces again. 

Count George stopped her : “I beg 
your pardon, mademoiselle, Steinberg 
only wished to know when his wife 
could see you. I took the liberty of 
telling him that my carriage, which 
is at the door, would take you at 
once to the hotel where they are 
stopping, and he has gone to tell her 
she will have the pleasure of seeing 
you this very evening.” 

“Oh! how kind you are,” cried 
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Fleurange, beside herself. 
many thanks I owe you!” 

But she bethought herself that the 
princess did not like anything of 
which she did not take the initiative, 
and under no circumstances did she 
ever forget herself. Before the shade 
that began to gather on her brow 
could be perceived, Fleurange ap- 
proached her. 

“ Monsieur le Comte is very kind,” 
said she; “but I should do better to 
wait till morning, should I not, prin- 
cess? It is only nine o’clock, and 
you need me at least an hour longer.” 

The princess was already partly 
mollified by these words, and com- 
pletely so by the grace with which her 
son protested he should be angry if 
she did not clearly prove to him that 
she thought him capable of replacing 
Mademoiselle Gabrielle at least for 
an hour. 

“ Come, mother, you can endure 
to hear me read in my turn, can you 
not? I readily acknowiedge my 
powers are not equal to what we 
have just had. But, if the contrast 
is disagreeable to you, it will not be 
the first time we have passed an hour 
together to our mutual satisfaction, 
and that I have been able to make 
my conversation acceptable to you.” 

These words, uttered with a caress- 
ing grace as he knelt at his mother’s 
side, appealed directly to the weak- 
est point in her maternal heart. 
The princess idolized her son. He 
was the joy and pride of her life. 
But though full of deference and af- 
fection, he was constantly eluding 
her. This woman, so imperious to- 
wards all others, felt she had scarce- 
ly any authority over her son, and 
endeavored to acquire an ascenden- 
cy over him by all the persuasive- 
ness and skill she possessed, as if this 
ascendency were not her natural 
right Since George returned last 
he had been more reserved than 
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usual. Hitherto he had been able 
to frustrate all her efforts to obtain 
his entire confidence, to which he 
sometimes yielded, and which amply 
atoned for the long intervals of re- 
serve so painful to her. 

On this occasion she caressingly 
passed her hand over her son’s beau- 
tiful hair, and smilingly replied: 
“ Naughty boy, you know well what 
to depend upon.” Then turning to 
Fleurange: “ Go, Iam quite willing 
you should go and welcome your 
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cousin. I can for the present do 
without you. Go, but come back 


in an hour. I shall expect you at 
ten,” she added, looking at the 
clock. 

The permission was not very gra- 
ciously accorded, but Fleurange did 
not profit by it the lesseagerly. She 
did not leave the room, however, 
without an involuntary look of grati- 
tude at him who had so well divined 
her wish, and so successfully second- 
ed it. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





HOW THE CHURCH UNDERSTANDS AND UPHOLDS 
THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


FOURTH AND LAST ARTICLE, 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Ir has been asserted by women in 
the present day that the state needs 
salvation and reform, and_ that 
through their use of the political 
franchise this end will be mainly ac- 
complished. Perhaps they think 
that no state was ever in such dan- 
ger before, and that they themselves 
are the pioneers of an order of things 
entirely new, under unprecedented 
circumstances. They should study 
history to see whether they really are 
without predecessors. What would 
they say to Genevieve, the shepherd- 
ess of Nanterre, the heroine of the 
sixth century, the woman of whom 
St. Germanus said, while giving her 
the veil of virginity and the honorary 
title of deaconess, “ This woman will 
one day be a joy and an example 
even to men”? What would they 
say to her bravery and daring when, 





during the siege of Paris by the bar- 
barian and heathen Franks (it was 
before their conversion by Queen 
Clotildis), Genevieve alone encour- 
aged the affrighted peasantry, and 
promised relief to the threatened 
city? She had supplies transported 
by means of river-boats to the be- 
sieged, and for ten years, while the 
ever-renewed alarms of desultory at- 
tacks from the Franks continued, she 
succeeded in sparing Paris the horrors 
of a famine. When the barbarian 
chief, Childeric, at last entered the 
town, Genevieve interceded so suc- 
cessfully in behalf of the inhabitants 
that none of them were molested. 
Every one knows the history of 
Joan of Arc, over whom more pas- 
sionate recriminations have been 
flung at each other by rival histori- 
ans than any other woman,. save 
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Mary, Queen of Scots, has provoked. 
The general and unbiassed verdict of 
the greater portion of the public in 
general has coincided with the na- 
tional decision of patriotic French- 
men. As a heroine, her name will go 
down to all ages, and she has earned 
her fame well, but how? Do any of 
her biographers say she was bold and 
unwomanly, a fast and dashing beau- 
ty, or a reckless adventuress? No; 
for they tell us she was modest in her 
demeanor, fond of being with and 
talking to little children, very sparing 
of her own comfort, but lavish of her 
poor means for others, ready and 
willing to keep the flocks, and to 
help her family in tilling the soil. 
Divinely warned of her coming mis- 
sion, she was yet most reluctant to 
put herself forward, and required 
much pressing from her spiritual su- 
periors to induce her to act upon the 
heaven-sent suggestions. It would 
take us too long to follow her 
through her unparalleled career; but 
one thing strikes us as foremost in all 
the vicissitudes of her successful mil- 
itary life—her extreme gravity and 
majesty, shielding her love of chasti- 
ty. All the doctors of the Universi- 
ty of Poitiers concurred, at the ex- 
press desire of King Charles VII. of 
France, in a strict examination of her 
previous life and character, and it 
was chiefly her spotless reputation of 
virtue that inclined them to believe 
in her mission, During her camp 
life she never neglected her daily re- 
ligious duties; the oldest and gravest 
veterans were her only companions 
and advisers, and after nightfall she 
never, on any pretext, consented to 
converse with a man. Before she 
had taken command of the army the 
French had been invariably beaten 
by the English in every encounter ; 
after her accession to the supreme 
command, her countrymen were as 
invariably victorious. Her enemies 
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laughed at the girl-general, but, 
strong in her faith, Joan of Arc over- 
came the scoffers. When she had 
taken Orleans, her first order was 
that all immoral women who had 
surreptitiously followed in the ranks 
of her soldiers should be summarily 
dismissed, as it was only to punish 
such licentiousness that God had al- 
lowed those great misfortunes to 
come upon France. Between Or- 
leans and Rheims there were several 
towns and forts to be wrested from 
the English; Joan intrepidly at- 
tacked and reduced them, while 
Rheims itself surrendered without a 
blow. The young virgin follows the 
king to the cathedral, where he is 
crowned and anointed, and in a few 
days, so great is the moral influence 
of her undaunted and triumphant 
patriotism, that many other towns, 
and Paris itself, submit to the legiti- 
mate authority of Charles VII., and 
France is saved. On the principles 
of modern strategists, a patent of 
nobility, an alliance with the crown, 
a grant of broad estates, would have 
been hardly sufficient for the ambi- 
tious saviour of her country; but 
Joan of Arc, hardly was the king re- 
instated in his realm, begged leave to 
retire into her former solitude, insist- 
ing with mournful eagerness that 
“her mission was over.” She nei- 
ther coveted nor asked any reward ; 
such as were offered she refused. 
Against her own better judgment, 
but according to the king’s com- 
mand, she continued to lead his ar- 
mies, though she was no _ longer 
buoyed up by her former joyous con- 
fidence in the promises divinely 
made to her. God has tried her by 
the severe test of adversity, and she 
showed herself as eagle-spirited under 
her reverses as she had been in her 
prosperity. Betrayed by her own 
countrymen into the hands of her 
enemies, she suffered incredible in- 
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dignities, but never raised her voice 
in self-defense, save when her honor 
was questioned or attacked. Solici- 
tous only for her precious treasure of 
consecrated virginity, she looked 
death fearlessly in the face, and 
mounted the scaffold calling in a 
firm voice on God and his saints, 
She would be called by no title save 
“[.a Pucelle,” that is, “Joan the 
Virgin.” An aide-de-camp, John of 
Aulon, who was constantly near her 
during her campaigns, often said that 
he believed no purer woman breathed 
than Joan of Arc. Ventura draws 
attention to her extraordinary activ- 
ity and bodily endurance, her long 
fasts and severe abnegation. He 
says that she was a phenomenon, but 
that, although her rare combination 
of qualities seemed almost a miracle 
in any single human being, yet such 
qualities are quite reconcilable in 
perfect womanhood. He says she 
was “ brave as a warrior, and tender 
as a mother; wise as an old man, 
learned as a doctor, and simple as a 
child; pure as an angel, and re- 
doubtable as a great conqueror.* 

Many historians thought it worth 
their while to treat in detail of her 
life and career: Fleury and Rohr- 
bacher, in their Zeclesiastical Histo- 
ry; Lebrun Charmeite, in his Zéfe 
of Foan of Arc ; Jules Quicherat, in 
his work on her trial, condemnation, 
and rehabilitation; Guido Gorres, 
in his German life of her; Voltaire, 
in his cowardly Maid of Orleans. 
She has been made into a represen- 
tative character, and stood in Vol- 
taire’s eyes for the Catholic Church 
and the Catholic tradition concern- 
ing woman. Gérres mentions the 
eulogium pronounced upon her by an 
envoy of the Bishop of Spires, who 
plainly calls her the messenger of 
heaven and saviour of France. 


* Donna Cattolica, Pp. 295. 
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It has been noticed that France 
during the middle ages was the 
most civilized of nations. It was 
because the spirit of chivalry had 
made greater progress among the 
French, and the spirit of chivalry 
sprang from the deeper source of 
religious enthusiasm. The spirit 
that dictated the crusades was the 
same that exalted woman; the re- 
spect for woman and the duty of a 
knight to protect the sex, even those 
of it who were unknown to him or 
those whom the fortune of war had 
placed in his power, were lessons 
learned in childhood and inculcated 
at the same time as fidelity to his 
religion and loyalty to his sovereign. 
In every woman a knight recognized 
a queen: the elder were to him the 
image of his mother, the younger of 
his sister; in every female form he 
reverently saw the similitude of the 
great Virgin, “whose Son shall ‘be 
called Emanuel—God with us.” 
And in order that such should be the 
attitude of man towards woman, 
woman was educated in a manner 
that should make her deserve such 
homage. 

Think not, sisters of our utilitarian 
age, that our ancestresses were igno- 
rant and foolish women, swayed by 
the dictates of cunning priests, and 
kept as toys to beguile the idle hours 
of rough warriors, Their education, 
unlike our modern uniform regula- 
tions, was varied and suited to their 
talents; some cultivated learning, 
others the arts, many were skilful in 
medicine, especially in the use of 
herbs, and the treatment of wounds. 
The fairy embroidery that we hear so 
much extolled was not their only ac- 
complishment : they could spin for all 
useful household purposes, and work 
for the poor of their neighborhood, 
which home manufacture was a great 
saving of both time and money. 
They were often elegant poets, and 
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indeed frequent'y carried off prizes 
in rhyming contests. The “Jeux 
Floraux” of Toulouse, one of the 
great medizval institutions of Pro- 
vence, were established by a learned 
and accomplished lady of noble 
lineage, Clémence Isaure, herself a 
poetess of no little merit. The prize, 
we believe, was generally a golden 
violet, and was awarded every year 
to the successful competitor, whether 
man or woman. Tournaments owe 
all their romance to the presence and 
influence of woman, without which 
they would have fallen to the level 
of the brutal Roman games of old. 
The beneficial influence exerted by 
the women of the old feudal families, 
who always remained on their own 
estates and cultivated relations of 
mutual kindliness with their poorer 
neighbors and vassals, resulted in the 
unique spectacle of the Vendean in- 
surrection, in which peasants and 
nobles were leagued together against 
the misguided satellites of “ Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality.” Else- 
where, throughout France, women 
had become court puppets, and lived 
in Paris as absentees from their 
property, where iniquitous agents 
oppressed their tenants im their 
name; court favor and patronage, a 
rivalry of frivolous gossip and scan- 
dalous adventures, had displaced in 
their imaginations the noble but 
obscure triumphs of the Lady of the 
Manor surrounded by her “ children,” 
as she terms her dependants ; corrup- 
tion, first sown by the influence of 
the German Reformation, then fos- 
tered by the growing infidelity of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries, had insinuated itself into the 
world of women, and through them 
had spread to the whole system of 
society. The last spark of the spirit 
of chivalry shone’ out in the deter- 
mined stand made by the Breton 
peasantry against the invasion of 
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principles that held nothing sacred 
and taught no authority save that of 
force. But what a grand testimony 
to the influence of woman was the 
downfall and disorganization that fol- 
lowed the French Revolution, and 
under the ruins of which they are still 
half-buried !_ When woman wishes to 
take up again her ancient crown, her 
true, “divine right,” she has but to 
stretch her hand across the chasm of 
"89 and the great breach of the six- 
teenth century, and resume, with the 
sacred respect of home duties and 
the reverence towards consecrated 
and voluntary chastity, the sceptre 
of undisputed sway so triumphantly 
wielded by Joan of Arc, Catharine 
of Sienna, Hedwige of Poland, and 
Mathilda of Tuscany. 

Among the religious of various 
orders to whom the Christian world 
looks up with weil-merited venera- 
tion is the Blessed Juliana, a Hospi- 
taller nun of the diocese of Liege. It 
was through the revelations made to 
her in prayer, and through her re- 
peated entreaties, that the feast of 
Corpus Christi was first instituted, 
one of the most essentially Catholic 
feasts of the calendar. In 1266, it 
was first celebrated at Liege, but its 
observance was discontinued in con- 
sequence of the machinations of a 
hostile clique. In 1264, Pope Urban 
IV. solemnly approved and instituted 
it, and commanded the great doctor 
Thomas Aquinas to compose an 
office for it. This office is the same 
used by the church to-day. Juliana 
herself was dead, but her friend and 
companion, Eva, had not failed to 
continue her work, and the Pope 
himself did not disdain to send her 
a special copy of the Bull of Institu- 
tion, with a letter in which he refers 
the accomplishment of the great 
work to her and her deceased friend. 
Ventura gives us lists of holy prelates 
whose mothers formed and educated 
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tnem to virtue and sanctity, but men- 
tions especially the aid afforded Bon- 
iface, the Apostle of Germany, by 
his female co-laborers. Lioba, the 
chief of these, was a noble Saxon 
lady, and was educated at Winburn, 
in England. Eadburge, an abbess, 
sent Boniface many presents of 
clothes and other necessaries for his 
expedition to Germany, and also, 
says Ventura, many manuscript 
copies of the Bible to distribute them 
among his neophytes. Lioba was 
well versed in Latin, and could write 
verses in that language. Boniface 
begged her superiors to let her 
go to Germany, to establish, says 
Butler, “sanctuaries and nurseries 
of religion for persons of her sex in 
the infant Church of Germany.” 
Prudent, zealous, and learned, she 
soon founded house after house of 
fervent nuns, and spread the bless- 
ings of education over the hitherto 
barbarian Jands she visited. “ Kings 
and princes,” continues Butler, “ re- 
spected and honored her. 
Charlemagne often sent for her to 
his court of Aix-la-Chapelle, and treat- 
ed her with the highest veneration. 
His queen, Hildegardis, took her ad- 
vice in the most weighty concerns, 
St. Boniface, a little before 
his mission into Friesland and his 
martyrdom there, recommended her 
in the most earnest manner to St. 
Lullus and his monks at Fulda, en- 
treating them to have care of her 
with respect and honor.” She died 
in extreme old age in the year 779. 
“ Her education,” says Ventura, “ em- 
braced civil and canon law, theology 
and philosophy, natural sciences and 
literature, and, in some measure, the 
art of government.” Rohrbacher 
says “that it would have been desi- 
rable had all the clergy of Germany 
possessed the knowledge of St. Lioba, 
for many of them were ignorant to 
the point of not knowing how to ad- 
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minister the sacrament of baptism.” 
Three centuries later, Hildegardis, a 
noble German lady, vindicated the 
claims of her sex to the most sublime 
of gifts. Intellectually endowed and 
gifted with great firmness of charac- 
ter, she became the mother and 
foundress of the monastery of St. 
Rupert, in the Rhine provinces, 
where kings and statesmen repaired 
to her for advice and instruction. 
The revelations received by her, after 
being most rigorously examined by a 
council assembled at Treves, were sol- 
emnly approved by Pope Eugene III., 
assisted by St. Bernard. Rohrbacher 
calls her “the St. Bernard among 
women.” Her correspondence was 
immense, and her writings have been 
collected and published with care, 
In the thirteenth century, Gertrude 
and Mechtildis, of noble Saxon de- 
scent, claim our attention. They 
were sisters, and both governed im- 
mense monasteries. Alban Butler 
says of the former: “In her youth 
she studied Latin, as it was then cus- 
tomary for all nuns to do; she wrote 
and conversed in that language, and 
was versed in sacred literature. . 
How much soever she gave her- 
self up to contemplation, she neglect- 
ed not the duties of Martha, and was 
very solicitous in attending to the ne- 
cessities of every one. Her 
short book of Divine Insinuations is 
perhaps the most useful production, 
next to the writings of St. Teresa, 
with which any female saint ever en- 
riched the church.” Her prayers to the 
Sacred Heart show how this charac- 
teristic devotion, afterwards perfected 
and made public by another holy 
woman, Mary Margaret Alacocque, 
first presented itself to a woman’s 
mind, and found a home in a woman’s 
heart. 

It may be gratifying to many 
women to learn that the city and 
University of Oxford have for pa- 
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troness, and in medizval times hon- 
ored as such, the Saxon maiden, Fri- 
deswide, whose church and monaste- 
ry, after having undergone many vi- 
cissitudes, are now known as Christ 
Church College. Ursula, the virgin 
martyr of Cologne, is, according to 
Butler, “patroness of the famous 
College of Sorbonne, and titular saint 
of that church. Several religious es- 
tablishments have been erected, under 
her name and patronage, for the vir- 
tuous education of young ladies. St. 
Ursula, who was the mistress and 
guide to heaven to many holy mai- 
dens whom she animated to the he- 
roic practice of virtue, is regarded as 
a model and patroness by those who 
undertake to train up youth in the 
sentiments and practice of piety and 
religion.” The Ursuline institutes 
for the education of girls are renown- 
ed throughout Europe, and even to 
this day are powerful auxiliaries of the 
church in the training of youth. La- 
ter ages have not been behind in em- 
ulating the sixteenth century, which, 
seven hundred years after the death 
of Ursula, so nobly commemorated 
her triumphs in the institution of the 
Ursuline Order. The Nuns of the 
Visitation, and still later those of the 
Sacred Heart, have continued the 
work of Christian education up to the 
present day. 

The beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury leads us to Delphina and her 
husband Elzear, both of Provengal 
descent, and holding high office at 
the court of Naples and Sicily. But- 
ler says of them that “no coldness 
for so much as one moment ever in- 
terrupted the harmony or damped the 
affections of this holy couple. The 
countess [Delphina] was sensible 
that the devotions of a married wo- 
man ought to be ordered in a differ- 
ent manner from those of a religious 
person... . The care with which 
she looked into the economy of her 
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house was a sensible proof of the in- 
terior order in which she kept her 
own soul. Nothing was more admi- 
rable than her attention to all her do- 
mestics, and her prudent applica- 
tion to the preservation of domestic 
peace.”* These two devoted fol- 
lowers of Christ were always ready 
to assist and protect the poor; they 
lived together in perpetual virginity, 
and gave themselves up entirely to 
their self-imposed duties of charity. 
King Robert of Sicily showed his 
esteem of Elzear by making him his 
son’s governor. In this office he ex- 
ercised his influence as irreproacha- 
bly as he had done in other positions, 
and the counsels of his wife were 
ever at hand to assist and cheer him. 
At his death his widow retired into a 
monastery. 

Another remarkable woman of the 
middle ages was Catharine of Genoa, 
who towards the latter end of the fif- 
teenth century became a model for 
her sex in each of the states of life to 
which women are called. As a vir- 
gin, a wife, and a widow, her life was 
perfect in its sincere subordination to 
the will of God. Her marriage was 
unhappy, and she suffered much 
from her husband’s brutality, his ex- 
travagance and licentiousness. She 
trusted to a higher power than the 
civil courts for her vindication and 
reward, and after her husband’s death 
gave herself up to active works of 
mercy. She devoted herself to the 
care of the sick in the great hospital 
of Genoa. Of this house, says But- 
ler, she lived many years the mother 
superior. Her charity could not be 
confined to the bounds of her own 
hospital ; she extended her care and 
solicitude to all distressed sick per- 
sons over the whole city, and employ- 
ed proper persons with indefatigable 
industry to discover, visit, and relieve 


* Lives of the Saints. 
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such objects.” Here we see a wo- 
man governing and managing a most 
important national institution, guard- 
ing its temporal interests, and watch- 
ing over its spiritual relations with 
the utmost care and most delicate dis- 
crimination ; showing a talent for gov- 
ernment which would do good credit 
to the best men, and preserving with- 
al the greatest humility and modesty 
both of thought and demeanor. 
Does the church deny the sex any 
legitimate opening for its energies ? 
Judge for yourselves, sisters, and an- 
swer impartially. Does she not, on 
the contrary, enable it to do that 
which, outside her, is next to impos- 
sible? Cannot a woman wearing the 


distinctive badge of one of her orders 
pass unmolested where no other wo- 
man however pure, however earnest, 
could go without at least risk of in- 
sult; and does she not invest with 
the dignity of an organized associa- 
tion efforts which, made singly, would 


be barely removed from Quixotism ? 

We have long delayed speaking of 
Catharine of Sienna, the St. Teresa 
of medizeval times, one of the most 
energetic and wonderful women the 
world ever produced. Ventura calls 
her a “ missionary and apostle,” and 
Butler says that her influence was so 
great that no one ever approached her 
who went not away better. She was 
only eighteen, when, after suffering 
the hardships of her humble home 
during her childhood, she took the 
veil in the Third Order of St. Dom- 
inic. The most hardened sinners 
could not withstand the force of her 
exhortations ; thousands flocked from 
distant places to hear or only see her, 
and were converted by her words or 
example. At the earnest suit of the 
citizens of Pisa, she went to their 
town, and it is related that the con- 
fessions of those she reclaimed from 
evil courses were so numerous that 
the priests of the town had much 
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trouble to attend to them. The 
Florentines and Perugians having, in 
1375, leagued together against the 
Holy See, the Pope, Gregory XI., who 
at that time was living at Avignon, 
sent an army into Italy and inter- 
dicted the rebellious principalities. 
The country fell into such intolerable 
confusion that, to end the chaotic 
state of things, the Florentines sub- 
mitted to the Pope. They first sent 
for St. Catharine, who was met at 
the city gates by the chiefs of the 
magistrates. The negotiations were 
entrusted to her, and the ambassadors 
who followed her to Avignon receiv- 
ed orders to sign and confirm what- 
ever decision she should make. The 
Pope and cardinals received her at 
Avignon with great marks of distinc- 
tion; and the Pontiff said after his 
conference with her: “I put the af- 
fair entirely into your hands, only I 
recommend you the honor of the 
church.” The heads of the church 
were seemingly not afraid to trust 
the gravest issues in a woman's 
hands ! 

Catharine exerted all her powers 
of persuasion to induce Gregory XI. 
to return to Rome, and after her de- 
parture wrote urgent letters to him 
on this subject. Twice, both at 
Avignon and at Sienna, learned pre- 
lates and doctors disputed with her, 
vainly trying to find her wanting 
either in learning, in sincerity, or in 
humility. They were obliged to con- 
fess themselves in the wrong. She 
had many disciples, both men and 
women, one of whom, Stephen, the 
son of a senator of Sienna, became 
her secretary and afterwards a Car- 
thusian monk, The Pope commis- 
sioned her to go to Florence, and try 
once more to pacify the troubles 
which the insincerity of the govern- 
ment of that state was always rekin- 
dling. “She lived some time in that 
factious place,” says Butler, “... and 
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showed herself always most undaunt- 
ed, even when swords were drawn 
against-her.” At length she effected 
the long-wished-for reconciliation, 
though not under Gregory, but his 
successor, Urban VI. Some of his 
discourses have been collected, and 
compose the treatise On frovi- 
dence. When Urban VI. had been 
elected, there followed a great schism, 
during which anti-popes usurped the 
chair of Peter, and the whole Italian 
peninsula was violently distracted. 
She wrote to several countries and 
princes in Urban’s favor, and also to 
the Pope himself, entreating him to 
restrain his somewhat hasty disposi- 
tion for the sake of the peace of the 
church. Many treatises and other 
writings of hers are still extant. She 
died at the early age of thirty-three 
in 1380, in Rome, where Urban had 
called her to help and advise him. 
She predicted the schism and other 
calamities, and whether this gift be 
ascribed, as reverent believers would 
wish, to the favor of God who al- 
lowed her a prophetic vision of the 
future, or, as the hard-headed philoso- 
phy of modern times would dictate, 
to the superior discrimination of an 
extraordinary woman, it is equally 
an honor to her and a title to espe- 
cial and enthusiastic remembrance. 
Another woman concurred in the 
work of St. Catharine of Sienna, 
Bridget of Sweden, to whom we have 
already referred. She too prophesied 
the coming disasters of the church ; 
she too pressed Gregory XI. to go 
back to Rome. Catharine was once 
commanded to harangue the Sacred 
College, in order to procure peace 
and unity among them. “This 
unique example,” says Ventura, 
“ showed the powers of eloquence and 
the depth of the wisdom of this 
young Christian heroine.” As a 
means to reunite Christendom and 
perhaps avert what she prophetically 
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foresaw, she urged upon Gregory XI, 
the advisability of inaugurating a 
new crusade, and, when told in 
amazement that first the Christians 
themselves would have to be recon- 
ciled, answered with consummate tact 
and prudence: “ Holy Father, the 
expedition will be so popular that in 
itself it will unite them. Few men 
are so depraved as to be unwilling to 
serve God by means to which they 
are passionately attached. To sepa- 
rate the burning brands is virtually 
to quench the fire.” 

She traced a plan of pacification 
as the basis of the policy she wished 
the Pope to adopt, urging the neces- 
sity of peace, and adds, “ Let it not 
be a supine, weakling peace, but, on 
the contrary, an active, organizing 
state of things, in which bad and 
mercenary pastors will be summarily 
punished and all scandals swept 
away.” The vigorous foresight of 
this woman is a greater marvel than 
her holiness. In her we have a no- 
ble example of the heights of intel- 
lect to which the grace of God can 
lead a woman’s nature, and we 
might almost close our argument 
with this crowning figure of the 
moral Joan of Arc of Italy. Yet, 
lest we be met with the objection 
that all this greatness is part of a lost 
system, and that a new dispensation 
has superseded the church’s cham- 
pionship of the sex, we must, in jus- 
tice to our own times, recall a few 
of those facts which since the Renais- 
sance have repeatedly testified to 
the recognized influence of woman 
in political and social spheres. 

Take, for instance, Isabella of Cas- 
tile, the protectress and friend of 
Christopher Columbus, the great 
queen to whom Spain first owed the 
proud position of'mistress of the seas 
and queen of the New World. 

Columbus had offered his services 
to several kings and governments; it 
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was a woman who alone treated his 
projects as sublime realities and had 
faith in the future he prophesied. 
When he returned from his first ex- 
pedition, it was she who received 
him with greater honors than those 
rendered to the old Spanish nobility ; 
it was she who upheld him in his 
new speculations and furnished him 
the means to prosecute further dis- 
coveries. Long before he had 
gained her favor, it was again a wo- 
man whose intelligent appreciation 
had encouraged him in weary labors, 
his mother-in-law, Madame Peristiel- 
lo, herself the widow of a famous 
navigator, the discoverer of the Is- 
lands of Madeira and Porto Santo. 
Isabella governed her hereditary 
dominions of Castile herself, while 
her husband, Ferdinand of Aragon, 
administered his own; but not long 
after their marriage, so persuaded 
was he of her superior talents for 
government, that he gave up his 
kingdom to her care. The final ex- 
pulsion of the Moors from Catholic 
Spain was her conception, was car- 
ried out by her personal influence, 
and owed its success mainly to her 
inspiring presence among the Chris- 
tian besiegers of Granada. The 
great Captain Gonsalvus of Cor- 
dova, who seconded her most admir- 
ably in her gigantic undertaking, was 
sought out and patronized by her on 
account of the genius she discovered 
in him; the great legislator, Cardinal 
Ximenes, owed his elevation to her, 
and was forced by her to accept the 
great dignities which were to enable 
him to reform and aggrandize the 
country. Fernando Cortez, the con- 
queror of Mexico, was likewise her 
special protégé, and indeed no better 
proof could be had of the omnipo- 
tence of her personal influence in 
Spain than the fact that after her 
death these great men were either 
forgotten or, worse still, persecuted. 
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Without the queen’s knowledge, Fer- 
dinand had listened to the detractors 
of Columbus, and degraded him frow 
his post of viceroy over the newly 
discovered lands in America. Isa- 
bella indignantly interfered and had 
him reinstalled in his dignities, but 
when, shortly after, his protectress 
died, he was again imprisoned, and 
fell the victim to Ferdinand’s ingrati- 
tude. As to Gonsalvus of Cordova, 
he then, after the queen’s death, was 
disgraced, and sent, under a pretext 
of hypocritical regard, to occupy the 
post of a viceroy at Naples. 

One of Isabella’s biographers, Des- 
ormeaux, says that “# the graces of 
her sex the queen of Castile added the 
greatness of a hero, the profound and 
able policy of a minister, the views 
of a Zegislator, the brilliant qualities of 
a conqueror, the honesty of a good 
citizen, and the uprightness of a per- 
fect magistrate.” Ventura quotes this 
with these italics. Rohrbacher calls 
her a ¢rue king, drawing attention to 
her indefatigable zeal in seeing to all 
affairs herself, and in constantly en- 
couraging her troops by her presence 
on horseback among them. He re- 
peats her praises in almost the same 
words as Desormeaux. Innocent 
VIII. granted her the formal title of 
“ Most Catholic Majesty” ; Cardinal 
Ximenes said that the world would 
never see again a sovereign so inflex- 
ibly just; Peter of Anghiera, the pro- 
fessor of the palace-school for the 
youth of the nobility, lamented her 
as “ the refuge of the good, the sword 
raised against the guilty, the mirror 
of rigid virtue.” 

Placed at the beginning of mod- 
ern times, on the threshold of the 
church’s momentary eclipse, and of 
the decadence of public morality all 
over Europe, she stands out in bold 
relief a champion of the church, 
which, in proud gratitude to her sex, 
has been her champion in return. 
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St. Teresa, whom all ages and 
creeds agree in accepting as an ex- 


traordinarily gifted woman, was 
another of the shining lights of Spain 
at this time. She too was a Castili- 
an; her influence was no less wide- 
ly spread than that of Isabella, and, 
if anything, it has lasted longer and 
more visibly. One of the greatest 
orders of the church acknowledges 
her as its reformation, and, for all 
practical purposes, even as its found- 
ress. The Carmelite Friars speak 
of her as “ our holy mother,” as the 
ancient Benedictines speak of Bene- 
dict as “our father.” The writings 
of St. Teresa are among the most 
important spiritual treasures of the 
church. Her health was for many 
years a grievous trial to her, and her 
temptations, as recounted by herself, 
seem to have been neither light nor 
few. In the reform so urgently 
needed among the lax followers of 
the Order of Carmel, she was system- 
atically opposed by many influential 
persons and superiors of her own as 
well as of the opposite sex. After a 
sort of novitiate of twenty years of 
unceasing efforts to attune her soul 
to the practice of mental prayer, she 
began her agitation in favor of reform 
under disappointing circumstances, 
but, triumphing with time over many 
of her opponents, at last procured the 
assistance of powerful colleagues. 
Many of these were women. In 
1562, she was established in a con- 
vent where the reform was first prac- 
tised. Butler says, ‘‘ The perfection 
and discretion of her rule eclipsed all 
former reformations of her order.” 
She next founded two monasteries 
for men according to the reform. At 
Medina del Campo, at Pastrana, at 
Durveo, she founded communities of 
men; at Valladolid, Avila, Salaman- 
ca, Alva, of women. It is impossi- 


ble to enumerate her many other 
When her co-laborers, 


foundations. 
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the priests Gratian, Marian, and 
others, gave up all for lost on ac- 
count of the ceaseless opposition they 
encountered, she alone remained firm 
and hopeful, saying, “ We shall suf- 
fer, but the order will stand.” She 
also said that the cross was “ the 
secure and beaten road” to lead 
their souls to God. Women are pro- 
verbially called weak, and said to be 
unwilling to forego luxuries or court 
trials; yet how Teresa vindicated her 
sex in her heroic resolve to “ let justice 
be done, though the heavens fall”! 
Her contemporary, Bishop Yepez, 
tells us that her deportment was not 
less agreeable than edifying, that her 
prudence and address were admira- 
ble, and speaks no less of her grace- 
fulness, dignity, and charms than of 
the gravity, modesty, and discretion 
of her conversation and carriage. 
Truly a most womanly woman, who 
could take upon her man’s responsi- 
bility without forfeiting the beauti- 
ful attributes of her sex. Like in 
this to the Catholic Church, Catho- 
lic womanhood has @/ that is claim- 
ed by women outside the church, and 
not only that, but she adds far more, 
just as the church holds whatever 
truth is held by the different sects, 
and infinitely more beside. Teresa 
died in 1582, having lived to see six- 
teen convents of Carmelite nuns, and 
fourteen of friars, founded and suc- 
cessfully organized. The impress of 
her noble work is undying; she had 
the talents of the unhappy Luther, 
but dedicated them to a worthier 
cause, and, now that the same num- 
ber of centuries have passed over 
their respective graves, the woman’s 
name is universally honored even by 
her conscientious opponents, while 
the man’s is execrated in many a 
community whose original constitu- 
tion was derived from his teachings. 
In the same century as Teresa 
lived another great reformer and 
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Christian agitator, St. Cajetan, of 
Thienna, who owed to his admirable 
mother his enthusiasm and ardent 
zeal for holy things. He showed 
by his foundations how highly he 
esteemed woman’s virtue and integ- 
rity; one of his chief aims being to 
establish refuges for fallen women, 
and asylums for those whose honor 
was endangered through poverty and 
destitution. But one of his greatest 
works would never have been accom- 
plished if a noble and wealthy wo- 
man had not generously taken its 
fulfilment upon herself: namely, what 
is called in Catholic Europe the 
“ Mont de -Piété;’? an untranslatable 
and most touching synonym for our 
more repulsive pawn-shops. These 
institutions were established to coun- 
terbalance the shameful system of 
usury in vogue at the time, and were 
so controlled by the state that the 
needy masses should be benefited by 
them instead of being duped. To 
the Countess of Porto is Italy indebt- 
ed for these much-needed reforms. 
Mother Ursula Benincasa, the foun- 
dress of an order called the Theatine 
Hermits, was, according to Ventura, 
the bulwark of orthodoxy in the 
kingdom of Naples. She was the 
first to unmask the heresiarchs Bernar- 
din Ochino and Peter Vermillo, who 
had begun to preach Protestantism 
under the cloak of reform. St. Phi- 
lip Neri examined her and encour- 
aged her in her labors, and the city 
of Naples reveres her as its protec- 
tress. 

One of the best known and best 
loved saints of modern times is St. 
Francis of Sales. One of his most 
popular works is his Jntroduction 
to a Devout Life—the most useful, 
readable, and intelligible manual of 
devotion ever written for persons liv- 
ing in the world. Yet this would 
never have been written save for a 
woman, to whom were addressed the 
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letters from which it was subsequent- 
ly compiled. He treats in this work 
almost exclusively of the duties of 
women, and chiefly of women of the 
higher classes—those of whom it is 
said by too many, in their excessive 
severity, that they are debarred by the 
circumstances of their life from real 
Christian work, St. Francis’ Zyeat- 
ise on Divine Love, a longer work, 
is modelled much on the same plan. 
The woman whose soul he thought 
worthy of inspiring these efforts was 
Madame Jeanne Francoise de Chan- 
tal, the grandmother of another 
gifted and well-known woman, the 
charming Madame de Sévigné. Her 
domestic life, during the years of her 
happy and holy marriage, was a 
model of severity and order. Regu- 
lar hours were assigned for every- 
thing in her household, every duty 
and employment discharged with 
great order, and the spiritual and 
moral welfare of her servants attend- 
ed to with the minutest solicitude. 
3utler says that order is an indispen- 
sable part of virtue; and what is 
more worshipped (in theory !)}: among 
our modern women-reformers. than 
this very quality! But here we have 
it exhibited in a saint: is it the less 
attractive for that? When her hus- 
band was absent, she refrained: from 
visiting and entertainments, and was 
at all times conspicuous for shunning, 
as far as the duties. of her position 
would allow, all useless and frivo- 
lous occupations. Again, we have 
Butler commending her for this, and 
adding that “to make a round of 
amusements and idle visits the busi- 
ness of life, is to degrade the dignity 
of a rational being and to sink be- 
neath the very brutes.” Is this not 
the language held, by the modern ad- 
vocates of a reform among women ? 
Thus we see that, in everything to 
which reason points, the church not 
only stands up for the rights of wo- 
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man, but also that her ministers and 
exponents have even forestalled the 
“newly discovered movement,” both 
by word and example, many centuries 


ago. Jeanne Francoise de Chantal 
lost her husband after several years 
of marriage, and gave herself up to 
the care and education of her chil- 
dren. ‘To this task, which she super- 
intended with the gravest diligence, 
she applied herself for several years, 
until her eldest daughter’s marriage. 
Then she entered the religious life, 
leaving her son under the guardian- 
ship of her father, but retaining her- 
self the privilege of still superintend- 
ing his studies. Her Congregation 
of the Visitation soon after became a 
regularly constituted order, and she 
and some companions, under the aus- 
pices of St. Francis of Sales, took their 
solemn vows at Annecy, in 1610. 
In the same year, she stayed for sev- 
eral months at Dijon, arranging fami- 
ly affairs and watching over her son’s 
studies. She also founded convents 
ia nine or ten prominent towns in 
France, and, between 1619 and 1622, 
governed the convent in Paris, where 
she at first met with and overcame 
serious difficulties. Her son, whose 
marriage had been her special care 
and work, was killed in 1627, in 
the religious wars then desolating 
France, and her daughter-in-law and 
son-in-law (the husband of her eld- 
est daughter) died not long after. 
Her fortitude under these trials was 
worthy of the Roman and Spartan 
matrons of old, and her tenderness 
for those more bereaved than her- 
self, a model of Christian grace. 
Her aptitude for directing souls was 
very remarkable, and her bravery in 
tending the body in sickness no less 
so. During the pestilence at Anne- 
cy her efforts were ceaseless, and her 
prayers for its cessation full of fer- 
vent belief. In 1638, the Duchess 
of Savoy sent for her to Turin to 
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found a Convent of the Visitation, and 
treated her (to her great mortifica- 
tion) with the greatest honor. The 
same happened in Paris, where a 
royal mandate had also summoned 
her. It is impossible to calculate the 
influence this energetic woman has 
had upon the modern destinies of 
Catholic Europe, both during her 
busy and fruitful life and since her 
death, when the houses of her order 
have multiplied to an enormous ex- 
tent, and for some time monopolized 
almost entirely the education of the 
upper classes of women. If they no 
longer hold the first place among 
such institutions, another order, no 
less useful and especially designed 
for this one end, has successfully 
taken up their work, the Congrega- 
tion of the Sacred Heart. 

The seventeenth century gave birth 
to another institution even more per- 
fect than that inaugurated by the 
Baroness de Chantal, that of the Sis- 
ters of Charity. This is perhaps the 
only Catholic foundation against 
which the malice of the church’s op- 
ponents—of all shades of belief and 
unbelief—has never dared to raise 
its voice. Not the most improb 
able tale of scandal has been hurled 
at these women; not the remotest 
trace of a sneer has ever been point- 
ed at them; infidels on their death- 
bed, philanthropists who scouted th 
Catholic ideal, soldiers on the field 
of battle, physicians whom they out 
do in zeal in the worst hospitals—all 
are agreed on the unimaginable and 
gigantic heroism of the Sisters of 
Charity. They alone, of all nuns, 
are allowed to walk the streets of 
London without the least conceal- 
ment of their distinctive dress, and 
all over the world there is not a 
queen whose royal 
respected than the 
like costume of the 
Vincent of Paul. 


robes are more 
simple peasant- 
daughters of St. 
Louise de Maril- 
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lac was the saint’s first great helper 
in this noble work. Their rule is one 
that might serve women of the world, 
so entirely spiritual and interior is its 
nature. “ Let them have,” it says, 
“the houses of the sick for their 
monastery, the rooms of the poor for 
their cell, the parish church for their 
conventual chapel, for grating the 
fear of God, and holy modesty for 
their veil.” The Countess of Soig- 
ny, whoassisted St. Vincent in his mis- 
sions among the agricultural poor in 
1616; Madame de Goussault, who 
suggested to him the formation of an 
organized body of ladies to attend 
regularly on the sick of the present 
hospital in Paris, the Hotel Dieu ; 
Madame de Polaillon, who herself 
supplemented his labors by visiting 
the sick, and teaching the ignorant 
country, population herself, under 
the disguise of a peasant woman, 
and who finally took upon herself to 
found, under his direction, the Insti- 
tute of Mercy for the reformation of 
abandoned women; the Queen-Re- 
gent, Anne of Austria, who nomin- 
ated him to a post of great moral in- 
fluence, and consulted him in all ec- 
clesiastical affairs; Mesdames de 
Marillac, de Traversai, and de Mira- 
mion, who were the life and soul of 
his immortal Foundling Institution— 
these and many others, of all classes 
and all ages, were the real and earnest 
fellow-laborers to whose zeal, under 
God, he owed the success of his 
many admirable enterprises. What- 
ever amelioration the lot of man has 
undergone has always been traceable 
either to a woman’s suggestion or 
at least her practical co-operation. 
One woman, whose name should not 
be forgotten in the catalogue of Vin- 
cent of Paul’s spiritual lieutenants, is 
that of Marie de Gournay, the wife 
of a small wine-seller, a most holy 
and discreet woman. M. Olier, a 
priest of that age, has left us her pan- 
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egyric in glowing terms: “ All the 
good which is done at this time pass- 
es, so to speak, through her hands ; 
all the great undertakings of our day 
are somehow referable to her. Al- 
though her birth and position are ob- 
scure, yet she is the counsel and the 
light of the most illustrious persons 
in Paris.” He then names the great 
ladies of the court who ask her ad- 
vice in spiritual matters, and adds: 
“ There are no apostolic men, no mis- 
sionaries, who fail to go to her for in- 
struction. Father Eudes, a famous 
preacher, consults her frequently. 
The General of the Oratorians does 
the same. Mademoiselle Manse, 
whom God has inspired to go out to 
Canada to help in the propagation 
of the faith there, undertook this 
work only after receiving Marie de 
Gournay’s approbation. She it is 
who directs M. de Coudray, who is 
working for the Levant missions 
and the defence of the church against 
the Turks, . . . A certain coun- 
sellor of state takes her advice in all 
things, and has worked in conse- 
quence much to the benefit of the 
church. The chancellor of the king- 
dom, according to her persuasions, is 
very zealous in the extirpation of 
heresy and the defence of the church. 
I pass over many names as illustri- 
ous as these, the position of their 
bearers precluding me from mention- 
ing them.” M. Olier’s own con- 
version was due to her predictions 
and timely warnings, and through his 
vocation her influence was greatly 
spread in the work of reforming the 
ecclesiastical seminaries of France. 
The historian Rohrbacher only men- 
tions her as a power on the side of 
religious reform. ‘The College of 
Vaugirard and the Seminary of St. 
Sulpice, now the two foremost edu- 
cational institutes of Paris, were the 
fruits of her prayers and counsels. 
The end of the reign of Louis XIV. 
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was remarkable for the happy and 
beneficial rule of a woman, his wife, 
Madame de Maintenon, whose rigid 
virtue and wise influence were boons 


no less prized by the nation than by ~ 


the sovereign. Before her marriage 
with the king, she was the queen’s 
true and loyal friend, and exercised 
the influence she even then possess- 
ed over Louis XIV. wholly in his 
consort’s favor. She never would ac- 
cept gifts from him, and indeed told 
him plainly that he had not the right 
to give her anything. The great in- 
stitution in which she was interested, 
and which owed its foundation to 
her, was the Free School of St. Cyr, 
for the daughters of poor gentlemen. 
It was in this school that many of 
the heroines of the French Revolu- 
tion were educated. Fénelon avow- 
ed that he looked to her as the king’s 
conscience, Racine wrote at her 
suggestion his masterpiece, Athalie, 
and broke through the senseless tra- 
dition which deified.and consecrated 
in poetry crimes which, told in prose, 
would have made any modest man 
or woman blush. Fénelon’s deter- 
mined stand against the king’s en- 
croachments on religious liberties 
left him without a friend in the fickle 
court of Versailles; Madame de 
Maintenon boldly ranged herself on 
his side and exerted all her influence 
in his favor. 

We have come so near to the days 
of our fathers that we must stop, as 
on the confines of well-known and 
well-worn subjects. The heroic and 
manly character of Maria Theresa, 
the fortitude of Louise de France, the 
Carmelite nun, the calm bravery of 
Marie Antoinette and Madame Eliza- 
beth, are facts too well known to 
need repetition. Perhaps it may not 
be so with the origin of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, which was begun 
at Lyons in 1822 by a few humble 
working-women, instinct with the 
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spirit of Martha, and undeterred by 
the first obscurity of. their good 
works. We might mention women 
who have influenced literature and 
made a name that will never be for- 
gotten—Eugénie de Guérin, Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, Countess Ida 
Hahn-Hahn, and many others; es- 
pecially of late the charming author- 
ess of the Récit d’une Seur. Is it 
necessary to speak of the numberless 
convents where girls of all classes are 
thoroughly educated, and in which 
the teachers, were they men, would 
shine as college tutors and holders 
of professional chairs ? In fact, if we 
had time and space to go through 
the modern world, as we have ex- 
plored the ages of our ancestors, we 
should find no less vitality among 
women, no less determined cham- 
pionship of the sex on the part of the 
church, . Let us end by a tribute to 
one of the noblest works of charity 
ever undertaken, that of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, the earthly guar- 
dian angels who live in such evangel- 
ical poverty that, when they have deg- 
ged the remains of rich men’s tables to 
feed their infirm and aged charges, 
they humbly and cheerfully make their 
own scanty meal from the vefuse of 
these very remains. In days when lux- 
ury has created wants destructive to 
human strength and health, let us hon- 
or above all these heroines of charity 
who live as the angels, and almost 
make us forget that their bodies 
are still under the law of the flesh 
and require fleshly sustenance. 

With this picture of the very ze 
plus ultra of charity, let us close our 
catalogue of woman’s perfections in 
the kingdom of grace, knowing well 
that we leave many an act of heroism 
unrecorded, many a sacrifice “ hid- 
den with Christ in God.” 

We have seen what the church has 
done for woman: we have seen what 
woman has done for and in the 
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church. It is at the sex’s option to 
continue this mission. The cultivation 
of its highest faculties is a duty it 
owes to the church and society. Mo- 
thers will be doubly mothers if they 
develop their sons’ moral nature, as 
they are bound to do, through the ed- 
ucation of their own; the wife is sol- 
emnly bound to become truly her 
husband’s “helper, like ‘unto him- 
self”; daughters and sisters have a 
work to do in their homes far above 
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the preparation of a meal or the 
smoothing over of domestic trou- 
bles; all women, of whatever age, 
class, or mental calibre, have their 
vole to give in the great election 
that will decide the victory of the 
church or the world. If women vote 
for vice, the world of men will be 
bad; if for virtue, society may be re- 
generated: theirs is the casting vote, 
the decisive move. Let it be up- 
ward, sisters—let it he God-ward ! 
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Wui te I was spending a summer 
in a pleasant town in Connecticut, I 
became very much interested in an 
invalid lady, who used to be drawn 
past my window in one of those 
small vehicles which seem both chair 
and carriage. ‘The lady did not look 
ill by any means. She sat erect, and 
gazed about her with a lively air, be- 
tokening good health and _ spirits. 
She was always richly dressed, and 
wore her silks, velvets, and laces with 
the air of one well used to such rai- 
ment. . Many of those meeting her 
bowed with deference, which she re- 
turned with courteous grace and a 
high-bred manner. Sometimes she 
would -stop her little carriage while 
a friend chatted with her, and 
seemed always to make herself very 
agreeable, as I judged from the 
pleased faces of her listeners. Fre- 
quently I would see ladies and gen- 
tlemen walking by the side of her 
carriage as her maid slowly pushed 
it along. I met her very often in my 
walks, and sometimes I strolled a 
litle way behind, observing this 
stately dame, so afflicted and yet so 
favored apparently by fortune and 
misfortune. 


She was a very handsome woman 
of about fifty years of age. Her sil- 
ver-gray hair was abundant and 
beautiful, crowning her with a dig- 
nity beyond the power of any artifi- 
cial adornment to bestow. The car- 
riage of her head was proud and 
erect. Her features were clear cut 
and handsome, and the delicate tint 
of her complexion seemed almost to 
belong to youth. She appeared to 
me like a fine picture of a court dame 
in some bygone time, because, with 
all the air of style investing her, she 
was not dressed in the fashion of the 
day. In this was shown a fine, nice 
taste; whatever was her infirmity, it 
seemed to place her so removed from 
the frivolity of her sex that an affect- 
ation of fashion in her attire would 
have been unbecoming. 

Being so much interested in this 
lady, I made inquiries, and soon 
learned much of her former history. 
She was a Miss Etheridge, afflicted 
with incurable rheumatism, of that 
kind which renders the victim almost 
helpless. She could not stand on her 
feet or change her position without 
the help of others. She could only 
imperfectly use her hands, and yet 
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her health was good and her intellect 
vigorous. She had been, only a few 
years before, an active, energetic 
woman, remarkably self-reliant and 
helpful to others. She had been a 
beauty and belle in her girlhood, and 
always a woman commanding the 
homage and respect of all who knew 
her. 

But now, what a sad ending of a 
favored life! “ Bound with chains,” 
she said to me, for, waving ceremony 
in view of her great affliction, I called 
upon her and cultivated an acquaint- 
ance which I never regretted. De- 
barred as she was from all occupa- 
tion, she was very fond of society. 
Her hands, once very beautiful, as 
former portraits showed, were now so 
distorted and weakened as to be un- 
able to hold any but the lightest 
books or pamphlets for reading, and 
that not very long at atime. So, in 
her luxurious apartments, surrounded 
by every alleviation that wealth could 
bestow, this lady passed many lonely 
hours and days—hours of intense 
weariness of both body and mind. 
Sitting in her massive; high-backed 
chair, she looked like a fine picture 
and showed no sign of her infirmity ; 
yet how her poor limbs ached from 
the mere lack of change of posture, 
only those similarly affected can tell. 
An intimacy sprang up between us so 
easily that I was often present at 
times when her attendants moved and 
dressed her; and then it was that I 
became aware of the extent of torture 
to which she was subjected by the 
mere moving of a limb. Much of 
her time she passed lying in her bed, 
from an intense dread of the severe 
ordeal of being moved. I have 
passed hours sitting by her bedside, 
reading to her and in conversation 
with her, and by this means came to 
know much of her state of mind and 
religious feeling. 

I admired the fortitude and pati- 
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ence with which she bore her burden, 
yet it did seem to me quite as much 
Spartan endurance as Christian meek- 
ness or acceptance of the will of God. 
Hers was a heroic nature, with some 
pious yearnings uncultivated. She 
chafed like a caged lioness, but was 
too proud to whine or repine in any 
cowardly fashion. She was an Epis- 
copalian of the firm, old-fashioned 
type that eschews\both Ritualism and 
Evangelicalism. To be as the bi- 
shops and clergymen of her family, 
who had supplied the church of her 
affections for generations with clerical 
stock, seemed to her just the right 
medium, and in clinging to this stan- 
dard she simply starved her soul. 
She knew me to be a Catholic, a 
“Roman Catholic”—for she also 
claimed to bea Catholic, an “Anglican 
Catholic,” as I also had once done. 
I, being a recent convert, felt enthusi- 
astic even while timid on this sub- 
ject. I had passed through the or- 
deal of estrangement from friends, 
been exposed to misunderstanding 
of my motives and all the whips and 
stings to which those who take this 
step are subjected, too recently not to 
be very sensitive about laying myself 
open to the charge of endeavoring to 
proselyte another. I loved Miss 
Etheridge and her society too well to 
risk her displeasure, or by speaking 
overmuch of my own faith to give 
any handle for her relatives to turn 
against us. She, on her part, was too 
truly polite to ever make any un- 
pleasant allusions to the subject. 
And yet how much I longed for her 
to know what a sure trust and sup- 
port she cou/d have if she only would! 
When I heard her involuntary moans, 
my prayers went up for the interces- 
sion of the Mother of Sorrows, again, 
and yet again. And I knew all the 
time that /Aat intercession she re- 
jected with scorn. Nothing I could 
have said to her would have been so 
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unwelcome as a prayer to the 
Blessed Virgin in her behalf. Yet I 
did ask that tender intercession, and 
I believe the All-Pitying Woman 
above was touched with compassion 
for the proud, suffering woman who 
would not ask her aid. 

On one occasion, when our con- 
versation had drifted along to the 
subject of the next life, she remarked 
that to Aer the bliss to be desired was 
to be “unchained—‘ delivered from 
the body of this death.’” 

“ My dear friend,” said I, “if you 
die before I do, my regrets will be 
tempered by the thought that your 
‘earthly clogs’ are cast off.” 

“Ah! if there is a purgatory,” she 
often said, “I am enduring mine 
here. What has been my sin more 
than another’s, that this should be 
thrust upon me!” And at these 
times the tone of her voice and the 
expression of her face showed the 
impatient, unchastened fire of the 
haughty, rebellious spirit. 

But had she none of the consola- 
tions of religion? Protestants are not 
pagans. No,indeed. This lady had 
her books of devotion in profusion. 
Her elegant Book of Common Prayer 
and her Bible lay always at hand. 
Other books also were on her table— 
“Counsel for the Sick-Room,” and 
kindred works, of which she contempt- 
uously remarked that they were written 
by persons in good health, who found 
it very easy to bear patiently the pains 
and crosses of other people, but who 
might possibly not be such fine Chris- 
tian philosophers if they had to en- 
dure all this themselves, 

In her palmy days of health and 
strength she had been a communicant 
in the Episcopal Church, and now, 
when, according to the teaching of 
that church, she needed still more 
the nourishment for her soul’s health, 
she declined availing herself of the 
privilege. This always seemed to me 
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very strange, knowing full well as I 
did what her church taught her, and 
what in all consistency she should do. 
But on this topic my lips were closed. 
Her pastor was a timid young man, 
who visited her at intervals, but who 
was afraid to urge anything upon her 
which she seemed not to wish. I 
found from her own and others’ con- 
versation concerning him that he re- 
garded his highest duty to his flock 
to be that of preaching to them, and 
their highest duty to come to church 
and listen to him. To give him as 
little trouble as possible, and leave 
him as much time to himself as they 
could, was to make themselves agree- 
able parishioners. He delighted in 
having certain enthusiastic and well- 
disposed ladies conduct Sunday- 
schools, societies, charities, visiting of 
the sick, and all other troublesome 
matters; thereby relieving him of all 
need to bother himself and take his 
thoughts from the fine sermons which 
he delighted to elaborate in his study. 
His wife and children claimed much 
of his attention, and through them 
society had its demands on him. In 
short, he liked to be very comfortable, 
and much money “donated” by 
good and kind people went to put 
him and his family in the enjoyment 
of ease and refinement, which money 
might, I often thought, have helped 
to build schools and charities. I, how- 
ever, cared for the success of this rev- 
erend gentleman’s ministrations only 
as they affected my friend Miss Ether- 
idge. I think he regarded me with dis- 
trust and disfavor. Healways spoke of 
me asa pervert and Romanist, but as he 
was a thorough gentleman, and as 
Miss Etheridge was a Jady who al- 
ways had her own way accorded her, 
no unpleasant collision ever occurred 
between us. I was one who never 
listened to his preaching, and there- 
fore was uninteresting to him, except 
as I might influence one of his fold. 
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Seeing no signs of this dire result of 
my intimacy, he accepted it passively 
as one of the circumstances which he 
must submit to, if not approve. 

One day I was returning from Miss 
Etheridge’s house, when I met two 
Sisters of Charity, just about entering 
a poor, low dwelling not far from the 
rich one I had just left. Having a 
slight acquaintance with the sisters, 
I stopped to exchange a few words 
with them, and to ask what was their 
mission of mercy in this abode. 

“Oh! we are going in-to see poor 
Mrs. McGowan,” said one of them. 
“ Her time passes very tediously at 
the best, and she likes to have us 
come and read to her. Will you go 
in and see her ?” 

“ What isthe matter with her, sis- 
ter ?”? I asked, as I turned in at the 
gate, responding to the invitation. 

“Chronic rheumatism,” said Sister 
Francina—* the saddest case! so help- 
less and so lonely asshe is! She has 
had it five years, growing worse all 
the time.” 

And now we were at the door of 
this victim of the terrible tyrant whose 
power I had witnessed in the house 
of her rich neighbor. I need not say 
how interested I was at once. 

Poor, ignorant, Irish, and childless 
was Mrs. McGowan—but a Catholic, 
Very mean were all hersurroundings, 
but very decent and cleanly. She 
was a woman but little older than 
Miss Etheridge, and in some respects 
not unlike her. Education and high 
breeding and polish were lacking, but 
some look in her face and complex- 
ion, and especially in the poor twisted 
hands, constantly reminded me of my 
friend. Here the silver-gray hair was 
almost covered by the hideous wide- 
frilled cap which elderly Irish women 
consider so decorous. Her plain 
dark cotton gown presented a con- 
trast to the rich massive folds of Miss 
Etheridge’s heavy silk robe. No high, 
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carved, cushioned chair supported 
her, but she sat on the side of her bed, 
with her hands patiently folded in her 
lap. Miss Etheridge always had her 
maid within call, 

Bright-eyed, rosy Maggie Maloney 
I see her now, tenderly brushing a fly 
from her mistress’ forehead, or fanning 
her, or handing her books, a handker- 
chief, glass of water, or whatever else 
was required. But here, from morn- 
jing till night sat poor Mrs. McGowan, 
depending for all such little offices on 
the kindness of her humble neighbors 
and their children... Her husband 
was a poor mechanic, who left her 
every morning after assisting her to 
dress, and lifting her from her bed to 
the seat by the bedside. After this, 
a kind woman, her nearest neighbor, 
performed all the services necessary 
for her. 

And so her weary hours passed. 
Equally helpless with Miss Etheridge, 
how very different were her surround- 
ings! No fine pictures upon which 
to rest her weary eyes hung upon 
these walls. Here only a low ceiling 
and bare walls, with one small win- 
dow from which she gazed, seeing 
what she might of the passers-by. No 
maid to obey her slightest demand; 
no exquisite music-boxes, to the low, 
sweet tinkling notes of which she 
might listen; no birds, pictures, books, 
flowers, fine furniture, hangings, and 
carpets contributed what they might 
to soften er hard lot. Poor Mrs. 
McGowan had none of these. Bare, 
cold, hard, and pitiless seemed her 
position, and yet she appeared to 
me the happier woman of the two. 
A serene contentment and cheerful 
acceptance of God’s will seemed 
to sustain her. Miss Etheridge 
was surrounded by relatives who 
vied with each other in their at- 
tentions to her, and were devoured 
by jealousy of each other as her 
favor inclined capriciously, some- 
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times to one, sometimes to another. 
Indeed, I often thought this lady 
could not really tell between them all 
what was done for love of her and 
what for interested motives, she hav- 
ing a fortune to bestow as she pleased. 
Mrs. McGowan also had her relatives, 
but they were hard-working people, 
nieces and cousins who lived at ser- 
vice, and who came to see her at in- 
tervals of time and stayed as long as 
they could be spared. Stout men 
would lend their strong arms occasion- 
ally to carry her to some other part of 
her little dwelling. .This was all the 
change of scene she had been able to 
obtain for years, 

The similarity and dissimilarity in 
the lot of these two women chained 
my attention. My interest in the 
one increased my interest in the other, 
and I was thus led to compare their 
different ways of bearing their suffer- 
ings. 

I could not help seeing that Mrs. 
McGowan was the happier of the 
two, despite her poverty. Why was 
this? I could not think it entirely 
proceeded from a more cheerful tem- 
perament, because Miss Etheridge 
was far from being a morose or de- 
spondent woman. But Mrs. McGowan 
performed! to the best of her ability 
all her religious duties. Regularly 
her parish priest came to her to hear 
her confession and administer to her 
the Blessed Sacrament. To all of us 
comes a time in our lives when we 
feel the need of something more than 
our own or any human support, and 
such aid from above this humble suf- 
ferer accepted in simple, childlike 
faith and trust, while her proud sister- 
in-need disdained to receive it. No 
wonder that one was stronger to bear 
her heavy affliction than the other. 
Of what avail was Miss Etheridge’s 
superior education and cultivation to 
loosen or lighten her “chains”? 
They clasped her quite as closely and 
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pitilessly as those of her ignorant 
neighbor. And while Christ himself 
was the soul’s health of the one, only 
a cold, bare formula of religious ob- 
servance was Offered to the other. 

I longed to bring Miss Etheridge 
to the sense of this, so plain to my- 
self. But hesitating always in my 
sensitiveness as to how my motives 
might be construed, I mused long 
upon the best way of introducing the 
subject. I at last concluded to get 
her to pass Mrs. McGowan’s door in 
my company. This was very natur- 
ally and easily accomplished, and I, 
walking by her side, told her of Mrs. 
McGowan, and pointed out her little 
dwelling. Mrs. Etheridge was inter- 
ested at once, and, stopping her car- 
riage by the gate, I went in, and told 
Mrs. McGowan to look out of the 
window at her guest. She already 
knew of Miss Etheridge and her af- 
fliction, and, with the keen, quick 
sympathy of her race, responded at 
once to the demand upon her. I felt 
the tears come up to my eyes so in- 
voluntarily and uncontrollably, that 
I stepped back so that Miss Ether- 
idge might not perceive my agitation. 
It was touching to see these two, so 
far removed in social position, so 
near in a common suffering, talking 
of their feelings to each other. Miss 
Etheridge never forgot her dignity 
for an. instant, and Mrs. McGowan, 
who had been a servant in her youth, 
did not presume, but acknowledged 
by her manner her appreciation of 
the superiority of her visitor, and yet 
with ‘delicate tact tendered her pity 
and sympathy. Through the open 
window her voice came kindly, and 
her face looked cheerfully to Miss 
Etheridge, who was able to per- 
ceive also how homely and mean 
were all the surroundings of her 
fellow-sufferer. 

“You are better cared for than I 
am, ma’am, and likely you will last 
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longer; but sure, my pains would be 
as great in a palace as they are here. 
It is the Lord’s will, and I must be 
content.” 

“May the good Lord help you, 
and me too,” said Miss Etheridge. 
Her proud face sofiened with a ten- 
der pity, and her voice had a tremu- 
lous vibration in it, as of some hidden 
chord in her heart stirred now, per- 
haps, for the first time. She seemed 
very thoughtful and silent on our 
way back, and I thought she was 
more patient with her attendants as 
she was lifted out of her carriage and 
placed in her usual chair. 

After this she sent or carried to 
Mrs. McGowan many presents of 
little delicacies and comforts, and the 
gratitude which the poor woman 
freely expressed seemed to please 
Miss Etheridge more than anything 
else. It became a hobby with her 
to contrive some new comfort and 
pleasure for Mrs. McGowan. 

“ Ah! ma’am,” said the poor soul, 
‘an’ what can the likes of me do for 
you? I have nothing to give you but 
my prayers,” which I doubt not she 
did give in no scant measure. I often 
thought that she enlisted powerful 
intercessions in behalf of Miss Ether- 
idge which that lady would not have 
secured for herself. 

One day, as we stopped by the 
little window, the sweet face of Sister 
Francina looked out at us. I 
glanced quickly at Miss Etheridge, 
but that high-bred lady showed no 
prejudice, whatever she might feel. 
She was looking kindly and courte- 
ously, bowing her head to the sister, 
even before I could speak the words 
of introduction. The sister, led on 
by Miss Etheridge’s cordial manner, 
and her sincere interest in one of 
whom she had heard so much, held 
quite a sprightly conversation with 
us. She spoke of the frequency of 
her visits to Mrs. McGowan, and 
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praised the poor woman’s uniform 
patience and cheerfulness and piety. 

A few»days after this, I was aston- 
ished by Miss Etheridge asking me 
if it would be against rule for Sister 
Francina to visit her. I replied, “As 
you are an invalid, I think not.” 
Then Miss Etheridge asked me if I 
thought I could not induce her to 
come. “I will try,” I replied. 

“T wish it,” she said—*“I wish it 
very much. I think I may have the 
few comforts I can enjoy, and I 
will,” 

This was uttered in a tone of such 
decision and defiance that I almost 
felt that I myself was supposed to 
oppose her in the matter. But the tone 
was really against the bitter opposi- 
tion she knew she was courting, both 
for herself and me, from her anxious 
and affectionate relatives. ‘The havy- 
ing of her own way and asserting 
herself on any subject, only added a 
spice to her enjoyment of what she 
attained, but it placed me in an 
awkward position toward her family. 
I knew that it would seem to them 
that I had urged this visit of Sister 
Francina, or at least brought it about 
by more direct means than was really 
the case. True, I was the instru- 
ment, but Miss Etheridge used me 
more voluntarily than they would 
believe. I did not like to be re- 
garded in the light in which I was 
sure I would be viewed—as an un- 
dermining and scheming emissary of 
Rome. But, on the other hand, I did 
not like to be cowardly in refusing to 
procure for Miss Etheridge so very 
innocent a pleasure. If she were 
merely whimsical in her wish to have 
the sister visit her, still, why not let 
her be indulged ? It was the sister’s 
mission to visit the afflicted, and here 
was an appeal to her charity, and to 
mine too, SolI plucked up my cour- 
age, which was backed up by my af- 
fection for Miss Etheridge, and soon 
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brought Sister Francina to her. It 
was as we anticipated. The family 
were up in arms about this visit. 
One would have supposed that I had 
brought a wolf, or “roaring lion, 
seeking whom he might devour,” to 
Miss Etheridge, instead of meek, 
gentle, innocent Sister Francina, 
strong only in her holy faith. But 
if no one else was brave, Miss Ether- 
idge certainly was. She expressed 
herself so pleased at the sister’s visit, 
that she asked it as a personal favor 
and charity to herself that the sister 
would come often. With great deli- 
cacy, the sister was urged to accept a 
generous gift for the mission in which 
she was engaged. And Sister Fran- 
cina did come ; not very often—Miss 
Etheridge and her family could not 
think she presumed upon the encour- 
agement she received—but still often 
enough to endear herself to Miss 
Etheridge more and more. ‘The 
family were rampant, but powerless, 
Still Miss Etheridge chose to have 
me walk by her carriage. Still she 
would go and talk to Mrs. McGowan, 
and, doing so, she met at last Father 
B——. He was going inat the gate 
just as we, from an opposite direction, 
came around the corner of the house. 
I knew him at once, and told Miss 
Etheridge, asking if we should go on, 
which I supposed she would prefer. 
I was surprised at her expressing her 
intention to stop. he had in her 
lap a basket of fruit which she 
wished to leave for Mrs. McGowan, 
and, “if the priest would not object 
to her, she certainly would not shun 
him.” 

Father B was a convert him- 
self from the Anglican ranks. He 
bore about him all the genial don- 
homie, the polished bearing, and gen- 
tle dignity which is characteristic of 
that class of Protestant clergy. Miss 
Etheridge had never been personally 
acquainted with him, but, having 
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heard him preach in the bygone days. 
when she went to church and _ his 
eloquence chermed Protestant audi- 
ences, she retained still a curiosity, if 
nothing more, concerning him. This. 
at least was no stern-browed ascetic 
with the odor of a sanctity she could 
not appreciate about him, but a kindly, 
social gentleman, with many little 
points of sympathy whereon to begin 
an acquaintance. Father B-—, seeing 
no repulse, readily responded to Miss 
Etheridge’s overtures of good-will. 
She certainly found her mind dis- 
abused of many previous notions, of 
this priest at least. On the whole, I 
felt glad of the meeting. It thawed 
some remaining reserve on our part 
in discussing the differences between 
us in faith. I told her frankly how I 
had been led, step by step, into the fold 
wherein I now rejoiced to be. How 
my first dissatisfaction in the Episcopal 
Church had arisen from witnessing the 
utter inability of the pastor to with- 
stand lay interference in matters 
which belonged exclusively to the 
clergy. How two wardens in open en- 
mity still partook of the sacrament, ia 
defiance of the rubric which bears 
upon the case, and which the rector 
never dared to enforce. How I had 
heard such various teaching and ex- 
plaining of the creed, services, arti- 
cles of religion, and everything ap- 
pertaining to the whole system, that 
it seemed to me like the confusion of 
tongues “worse confounded.” That 
the desire to embrace in the Anglican 
fold such opposing elements as Cal- 
vinism on the one hand, and pure, 
“ primitive,” and medizval Christian- 
ity on the other—to be Ritualistic 
and Evangelical at the same time, 
worked such mischief and rebellion 
that I had longed for some authority, 
some utterance which had the ring 
of the true metal, and some fold 
wherein I might be a¢ res?. 

Miss Etheridge listened very pa- 
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tiently, very thoughtfully. I hardly 
expected so little opposition to all I 
said. She granted the force of my 
objections, but wondered at my be- 
ing able to acquiesce in all which I 
had now accepted. I replied that 
perhaps what I had accepted would 
not seem to her so very unreasonable 
if she came to examine and under- 
stand it as I did; that nothing dis- 
pelled prejudice like an acquaintance 
with and analysis of the objection- 
able subjects; that the effect was 
frequently like that produced by ex- 
amining some supposed spectre 
which has frightened us in the dark, 
and which we find to be only an in- 
nocent optical illusion. 

After this, I refrained from ob- 
truding any more of my religious 
views upon Miss Etheridge, until one 
day when she asked me to read 
Morte d’ Arthur to her, and I came 
upon the passage : 

** Pray for my soul. 

by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. 
thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them 
friend ? 


For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


More things are wrought 


Wherefore let 


I remarked that Tennyson had, 
with a poet’s insight, spoken like a 
true Catholic. Miss Etheridge de- 
nied that it was Tennyson’s own be- 
lief advanced, but only that of 
King Arthur, the words being put 
into his mouth by the poet as fitting 
for him, the same as any writer would 
make any Catholic speak, or as he 
might put very evil words into the 
mouth of a blasphemer. 

“True,” I said; “but while an 
author must make his characters 
speak according to their supposed 
faith, he is not obliged to give such 
forcible words to them in opposition 
to his own private belief. He is 
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hardly likely to do so, 


He may 
screen- himself behind his characters, 
or he may betray himself through 


them. We may guess at his own 
leanings more or less accurately, and 
he may contradict himself. Here 
certainly the poet seems in favor of 
prayers for the dead.” 

“ But is it prayer for the dead 
Arthur, after all?” said she. “ Was 
he not only going away ‘to the 
island-valley of Avilion ?’” 

“Tennyson has named the poem 
Morte d’ Arthur, and it is so accepted 
and understood,” [ replied. 

She acquiesced in this, but still 
opposed with true Protestant unbe- 
lief and persistency the idea that any 
good could come from prayers for 
the dead. 

I told her that, even while I had 
been a Protestant, this had always 
seemed to me a tender and affection- 
ate practice of Catholics to try to 
reach and help those on the other 
side of the grave, and that, even if it 
were unavailing, it was at least 
harmless, and I could never under- 
stand why it should be denounced as 
wicked. That it benefited the souls 
of those who prayed, at least, if not 
those for whom they prayed. 

“My dear Miss Etheridge,” said 
I, “is the thought that I might pray 
for the repose of your soul after your 
death offensive to you now in life ?” 

She was silent only a moment. 
That she could be the object of such 
prayer was probably then presented 
to her mind for the first time, and 
startled her somewhat. Then she 
said : 

“Why, no; certainly not. I can- 
not but regard it as a kind and loving 
thing to do, even if a useless one.” 

“ But you would not do as much 
for me,” I rejoined. 

“ Ah,” she said evasively, “ you 
will not be neglected; be sure of 
that.” 
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Only about a week after this we 
neard that Mrs. McGowan was ill. 
The blinds were closed at her window, 
and Father B and the sisters 
went oftener than usual to see her. 
I too went back and forth, and 
brought Miss Etheridge tidings of 
how Mrs. McGowan bore her suf- 
ferings; of all that was done for her 
spiritual and bodily comfort, of all 
that was hoped and all that was 
feared, and at last of her death. 

This affected Miss Etheridge more 
than one could have supposed pos- 
sible. It was touching to witness 
her sadness. That this proud lady, 
so widely separated in everything 
but the same infirmity from this poor 
Irishwoman, should truly grieve for 
her awakened in me a greater ad- 
miration for Miss Etheridge’s noble 
heart than I had before entertained. 
She seemed restless and anxious to 
be doing sonrething still for the poor 
woman. She asked me if I did not 
think it could be managed that she 
could see Mrs. McGowan once 
more before her burial. 

I told her it could without dif- 
ficulty, and so it was done. Re- 
spectfully the crowd parted for her 
little carriage as it made its way 
through the humble assemblage which 
is sure to be around the house of 
death among the Irish. Willing 
arms carried her to the side of the 
coffin, whereon her own gifts—a 
cross and crown of beautiful flowers 
—had been placed. 

In silent dignity she gazed at the 
face and hands of the dead—curious- 
ly at the lighted candles and emblems 
of the faith of the departed, and at the 
habit which covered the body, now 
straightened in the rigidity of death. 

She was very composed, and soon 
signified her desire to be conveyed to 
her carriage, and in silence she re- 
turned to her home. I thought Miss 
Etheridge showed, in this act of going 
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to pay the last mark of respect to her 
humble friend, true heroism and char- 
ity. She was a mark of curious ob- 
servation to a crowd of people with 
whom she had no sympathy, and 
her helplessness and peculiar infirm- 
ity made her more sensitive to the 
notice and notoriety which she knew 
her going would bring upon her; 
and yet she had the courage to 
brave such results. Only a true lady, 
lifted above all vulgar fears and con- 
siderations, would have done this. No 
mean soul would have desired so to 
do. 

“The chains have fallen off her 
now,” she said tome. “I wonder if 
she remembers and thinks of me. 
You think of her as being in a differ- 
ent state from that which I have been 
taught to believe as that of the de- 
parted; but we will not argue about 
itnow. I only want to do for her 
yet—something which I do believe 
she would, poor soul, have done for 
me, had I gone first. It pleases me 
to do what she would in life have 
liked to think would be done for her, 
whether availing or unavailing.” 

And with this apologetic remark, 
Miss Etheridge actually placed in my 
hand a large sum of money to convey 
to Father B for Masses to be 
said for the repose of the soul of Mrs. 
McGowan. I was truly astonished. 
Was this the fruit of our reading of 
Morte d’ Arthur? If so,I blessed the 
day we didit. But I was afraid of 
being hopeful overmuch, Miss Ether- 
idge might never advance beyond 
this liberal yielding of a stubborn pre- 
judice. It was the last thing she 
could do for her poor friend, and her 
generous soul took pleasure in doing 
it. I was afraid that this was all; 
and for a time it seemed to be all. 

The summer passed into autumn, 
and I was recalled to my city home. 
I parted with Miss Etheridge with 
great regret, and the more so because 
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she could not write to me, save by 
the hand of another. I promised to 
write to her, and she said that I should 
get tidings of her from time to time 
in some way. “ According to my 
message shall my scribe be,” she said, 
and so we parted. 

I did write from time to time, and I 
hada brief note now and then, written 
by Miss Etheridge’s business agent, 
telling me of her continued good 
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But 
during Easter-tide I received a longer 
missive, written in the delicate pen- 


health, but increasing infirmity. 


manship of Sister Francina, “ Ac. 
cording to my message shall my 
scribe be,” she had said to me, and 
now I knew her meaning, for the mes- 
sage was that she was a Catholic, 

As I folded up the letter, the words 
came to my mind: 


“ These through great affliction came.” 





° DUTIES OF THE RICH IN 


CHRISTIAN SOCIETY. 


NO. VI. 


PRIVATE DUTIES——-CONTINUED. 


TuHeE life of that class which in 
fashionable parlance is called “so- 
ciety” in the capitals and great 
towns of Europe, and especially in 
Paris, the capital of the deau 
monde, is the most opposite to the 
ideal of the Christian life that can 
exist without being essentially crimi- 
nal. The same remark applies, of 
course, to the imitation of it among 
ourselves, We have implied that it 
is not essentially criminal. Not that 
it is possible to doubt the vast 
amount of moral evil existing in its 
bosom, but that this evil is not in the 
very nature of the mode of life in- 
tended, in such a way that all those 
who are engaged in it must necessa- 
rily live in sin. The nature or es- 
sence of this mode of life consists in 
making the pursuit of social and 
cther pleasures, in themselves inno- 
cent and lawful, a regular and hab- 
itual occupation; instead of an occa- 
sional relaxation, It is possible to 
do this, without grievously neglect- 
ing ‘those duties which are of posi- 
tive obligation in one’s state of life, 


and without neglecting the precepts 
of religion. It is, nevertheless, diffi- 


cult to do it fora longtime. It isa 
dangerous kind of life to lead. And 


precisely because it is dangerous, the 
church is induigent to those who are 
involved in it, allows them to receive 
the sacraments with the greatest 
liberality, and encourages them to 
approach these sources of grace fre 
quently, in order that they may be 
preserved from sin, Some, especial- 
ly women under the authority of pa 
rents or husbands who are worldly 
minded and imperious, are involved 
in such a life against their own incli- 
nation, others are kept in it by thei 
own levity and weakness of character 
and the force of habit and fashion. 
The former ought to receive the sac- 
raments as frequently as possible, in 
order that they may triumph over 
the obstacles in the way of attaining 
that degree of perfection to which 
they aspire. The latter ought to do 
the same, in order that they may 
live in the state of grace and save 
their souls. This is a doctrine which 
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gives scandal to rigorists and Phari- 
sees, and frequently the persons who 
are inwardly the most corrupt are the 
most rigoristic in their opinions. 
But the Catholic Church, which has 
cast out the Jansenistic leaven as a 
detestable and deadly poison, cares 
not for Pharisaic scandal, and does 
care for the soul of the imperfect and 
the sinner, whom she acknowledges 
for her children. 

Indulgent as the church is to those 
who are weak and imperfect Chris- 
tians, or who even fall often into sin, 
provided they are always trying to 
rise out of it again, she never ceases 
to hold up her ideal of the Christian 
life in all its perfection before her 
children, and to admonish and per- 
suade them by the most powerful 
motives to copy it in their actions, 
All those who really aim at being 
good Christians are uneasy in a 
worldly life, and generally withdraw 
from it, to a great extent, when they 
become sobered by age and experi- 
ence. Those who are fervent have a 
great dislike for it, and have always 
done their utmost to emancipate 
themselves from its servitude and 
frivolity. It is a dangerous kind of 
life, and one which becomes weari- 
some and insipid after a time even 
to those who have no taste for any- 
thing better. ‘To pass all the months 
which are spent in town, with the ex- 
ception of a few weeks in Lent, in a 
round of balls, parties, visits, and 
theatre-going, and to dawdle away 
the summer in the inanities and 
ennut of a fashionable watering- 
place, is to make existence as flat 
and unprofitable as it can well be—to 
exhaust its flavor as well as waste its 
substance. The satire of Thackeray 
is only simple truth, and it is enough 
to direct to the page of the novelist 
for a full illustration of the moral we 
wish to point, without referring the 
jaded votaries of fashion to any more 
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tedious species of literature. It is 
necessary to distinguish among the 
fashions and pleasures of the world 
those which are positively immoral 
from those which are innocent in 
themselves, and only noxious when 
they are inordimate and excessive. 
It is a matter of strict obligation to 
shun the former altogether. Im- 
modest dances and fashions of dress, 
licentious plays, excess in eating and 
drinking, are sinful in themselves, 
and lead to the grossest sins. It isa 
simple matter of fact that society 
among the higher classes, in the na- 
tions of Christendom, has been for a 
long time, and still is, deeply affected 
by the moral corruption into which 
the pursuit of pleasure as the occu- 
pation of life always tends to resolve 
itself. Paris, the modern Babylon, 
has led the way, and the world has 
followed Paris. This corruption is 
the chief cause of the miseries with 
which society has been scourged and 
is now threatened. From the court 
of Louis XV. the first step was to 
the Place de Gréve, the second to 
the burning Tuileries. Petroleum, 
which will one day burn up the 
world, is the oil which bubbles up in 
the bosom of a corrupt Christian 
aristocracy, the product of the wick- 
edness of the higher classes in Chris- 
tian society, who have turned away 
from a true Catholic life to the life 
of pagans, or a life for this world 
only. A beau monde, indeed, it is! 
It is against such a deau monde as 
this, with its whole complex of 
heresy and immorality, infidelity 
and licentiousness, intellectual pride 
and low materialism, outward splen- 
dor and inward contempt of all dig- 
nity or authority, superficial gaiety 
and real, haggard misery, all closely 
affianced and affiliated together, that 
Pius IX. has been perpetually fulmi- 
nating his condemnation, But we 
may go further back and higher up 
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than Pius IX. to St. Peter himself, 
and find the same denunciation of 
heresy, revolt, and luxury, as allied 
vices, expressed in much severer lan- 
guage than that of his successor. 
In his second Encyclical Epistle, the 
Prince of the Apostles writes as fol- 
lows: 


“The Lord knoweth how to deliver 
the godly out of temptation; but to re- 
serve the unjust unto the day of judg- 
ment to be tormented. And especially 
those who walk after the flesh in the lust 
of uncleanness, and despise governments, 
audacious, pleasing themselves, they fear 
not to bring in sects, blaspheming, . . . 
as irrational beasts, naturally tending to 
the snare, and to destruction, blasphem- 
ing those things which they know not, 
they shall perish in their corruption, re- 
ceiving the reward of injustice, counting 
pleasure the delights of a day, stains and 
blemishes, owing in delicacies, rioting in 
their feasts with you, having eyes full 
of adultery, and of never-ceasing sin: al- 
luring unstable souls, having their heart 
exercised with covetousness, sons of 
malediction ; . these are fountains 
without water, and clouds tossed with 
whirlwinds, to whom the mist of dark- 
ness is reserved. For, speaking swelling 
words of vanity, they allure in desires of 
the flesh of riotousness those who had es- 
caped a little from them who converse in 
error: promising them liberty, when they 
themselves are slaves of corruption ; for 
by whom a man is overcome, of the same 
also he is the slave. For, if having fled 
from the pollution of the world through 
the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, being again entangled in 
them, they are overcome; their latter 
state is become unto them worse than the 
former.” 


We may see this exemplified in 
Rome at the present moment, in 
Victor Emanuel, Hyacinthe, Ga- 
vazzi, the Jews Arbib and Jacob Di- 
na, the venders of infidel and licen- 
tious prints, sectarian preachers, 
chiefs of the Garibaldian faction, and 
courtesans, all knotted together like 
a pyramid of rattlesnakes, to hiss 


*2 St. Peter ii. 9-20. 
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against the Holy Father, the repre- 
sentative on earth of Christ and God. 
And this is the modern world, as op- 
posed to the true Christian society, 
the church. It is an apostasy worse 
than heathenism; “for it had been 
better not to have known the way of 
justice, than, after having known it, 
to have turned back from that holy 
commandment.” This apostasy 
shows itself more glaringly in the 
Rome of Victor Emanuel and _ his 
buzzurri than elsewhere, but it is the 
same throughout the modern world. 
And in this world Catholics must live, 
and live either superior to it, or its 
slaves. If they are contaminated by 
it, their moral corruption leads them 
directly to the loss of faith as well as 
the loss of grace. The infidelity into 
which numbers of the higher classes 
on the Continent of Europe have fall- 
en during the past century is notori- 


ous. We have had some of these 
degenerate Catholics among our- 


selves, retaining the name of Catholic 
as a kind of national and family heir- 
loom, but denying and mocking at 
all the mysteries of faith, resisting 
and thwarting the bishops and priests 
who founded our American churches, 
and generally crying out for a priest 
in their last moments, while their re- 
latives are chiefly anxious for the 
pomp of a requiem, a solemn funeral 
procession, and a monument in con- 
secrated ground. Love of the world 
has made others, who have had a 
better education in their youth, be- 
come apathetic and alienated from 
their fellow-Catholics and the church, 
as they have grown rich. And some 
have openly dpostatized, in order to 
profess a more genteel religion. ‘The in- 
ordinate love of wealth, pleasure, and 
honor, brings the will into collision 
with the practical, moral law of the 
church, and thus implants an aver- 
sion to the Catholic religion and the 
spirit of revolt against it. These dis_ 
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positions prepare the way for the re- 
volt of the will, and through the will 
of the mind, against the doctrine and 
authority of the church, and eventu- 
ally for a total abjuration of allegi- 
ance to God. ‘The sinner is always 
called in the ancient Scriptures @ 
fool, because he prefers this world to 
the next, creatures to the Creator ; 
and “ the fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God.” ~The only consist- 
ent alternative is, therefore, the total 
abjuration of folly, complete subjec- 
tion to the law of wisdom, and the 
regulation of the whole life in con- 
formity to its dictates. The fashions 
and customs of the world, when they 
are contrary to Catholic principles, 
must be wholly renounced and despis- 
ed, Nay,more. When they are ab- 
surd, ridiculous, contrary to reason 
and good sense, one who has a proper 
respect for himself and a just inde- 
pendence of character ought to ne- 
glect and disregard them, unless do- 
ing so involves a greater inconyeni- 
ence than that caused by conformity. 
(hose who profess to be governed by 
the law of Christ ought to regulate 
their table, their household order, 
their dress, their social customs, their 
pleasures and amusements, and all 
the minor morals of life, by a Chris- 
tian standard, and not by the stand- 
ard of a corrupt world. To be 
ashamed and afraid to do this is dis- 
graceful cowardice. It is for Chris- 
tians to subdue the world and com- 
pel it to conform, at least outwardly, 
to their standard; not to submit to 
its galling and degrading servitude. 
If this cannot be done, let them cut 
the world, in so far as their relative 
duties and necessary obligations to- 
wards it will permit, and form their 
own separate society; as they have 
frequently been forced to do since 
Christianity was founded. It is ne- 
cessary to keep the law of Christ, it is 
necessary to be wholly conformed in 
VOL, XV.—33 
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mind and conduct to the doctrine 
and spirit of the church, it is neces- 
sary to merit the kingdom of heav- 
en; but it is not necessary to be 
fashionable or to please the world. 
Moreover, to be truly honorable, it is 
necessary that one should esteem his 
Catholic profession as his greatest 
glory, and not tarnish it by senti- 
ments or conduct unworthy of a 
Christian. Most of those Catholics 
in this country who are now living 
in ease and affluence are descend- 
ed from ancestors who sacrificed 
everything and suffered untold hard- 
ships for their faith; and what do 
they deserve if they dishonor the 
blood of the martyrs by becoming the 
slaves of the wicked power which 
persecuted them ? 

We desire now to apply all that we 
have said in a special manner to the 
education of children—the most im- 
portant of all the private duties of 
headsof families. What we havetosay 
on this head applies in general to all 
parents in comparatively easy circum- 
stances, but in some particulars to 
those only who are wealthy in the 
strict sense of the term. The weighty 
obligation rests on all Catholic pa- 
rents of bringing up their children in 
the faith and in virtue, in view of 
the great end of life, which is to 
glorify God here and to enjoy him 
hereafter in heaven. This is a 
difficult task in itself, especially so 
in the present age and in this coun- 
try, and in some respects more diffi- 
cult for those who are rich than for 
any others, excepting, perhaps, the 
very poor. The children of the 
rich in this country are generally 
brought up in great self-indulgence, 
excessive liberty, and according to a 
precocious method, They are pre- 
pared for a kind of life which re- 
quires great wealth, and, at the same 
time, their prospects of possessing it 
with permanent security are very: 
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precarious. We might adduce many 
considerations going to show that it 
is almost to be regarded as a calami- 
ty rather than an advantage to be 
born of rich parents in this country. 
If we had accurate statistics, they 
‘would, in our opinion, show that 
very few of the children and de- 
scendants of wealthy families have 
remained in affluent or even easy 
circumstances. The majority of those 
who are rich are children of parents 
who were poor, or, at least, depend- 
ent on their own exertions for a 
living. A great number of the chil- 
dren who have been brought up with 
the expectation of inheriting a for- 
tune have become poor, and far too 
many have gone altogether to ruin. 
The sons of the rich are exposed to 
the danger of being ruined by the 
vices into which they easily fall, and 
by the indolent and inefficient cha- 
racter they too frequently form, to- 
gether with the reverses of fortune 
which are not fatal to energetic men, 
yet are ordinarily fatal to those whose 
shabits are effeminate. Their daugh- 
ters are exposed to the same reverses 
of fortune, to the miseries resulting 
from unhappy marriages, and to the 
consequences which follow from per- 
sonal habits of extravagance and 
self-indulgence. Most of these mise- 
ries flow from a bad education, and 
those which proceed from no such 
cause and are among the inevitable 
evils of this earthly life, are made 
unbearable and desperate by the 
effects of a bad education. 

So far as temporal well-being is 
concerned, parents ought to aim at 
preparing their children to take care 
of themselves after they are grown 
up. All boys, no matter how rich 
their fathers may be, ought to be 
prepared for some profession or busi- 
ness in which they can make their 
own fortune, or, at least, a living, 
and they should ‘be compelled to 
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take care of themselves when they 
become men, without any more help 
from their fathers than is sufficient to 
place them in the way of doing so, 
This is the only way to perpetuate 
wealth in families, for, if children are 
trained up to live in leisure on the 
fortunes which they are to inherit, 
the largest fortunes will soon be lost 
by division and subdivision, even if 
they are not scattered by dissipa- 
tion or mismanagement. Daughters 
should be educated, in such a way 
that they can be their own house- 
keepers, or even earn their living by 
their education and accomplishments, 
if the reverses of their parents or the 
disasters of married life bring them 
into straits and difficulties. 

This result can only be secured by 
keeping children in the state and 
under the discipline of childhood so 
long as they are children in age. 
Obedience, industry, self-denial, sim- 
plicity of dress and diet, moderation 
in amusem:2nts, and a strictly and 
purely Catholic education—such are 
the only means of preparing children 
either for a condition of wealth or 
for one of poverty. Our American 
children who are reared in the fami- 
lies of the rich are generally brought 
out of the nursery and the school- 
room too young: they are too highly 
fed, too much indulged, have too 
many amusements, and are d/asé be- 
fore they are fully grown. Is it 
judicious for Christian mothers to 
dress their little daughters like ballet- 
dancers for their children’s parties ? 
To send their sons with billets of 
excuse from their lessons to school 
after taking them overnight to the 
opera or theatre? What can be ex- 
pected of children who are allowed 
to sleep late, to eat daintily and ex- 
cessively, to read all kinds of trash, 
to dress extravagantly, spend money, 
go about with liberty, and indulge in 
pleasures which keep them up lite 
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at night? Such a life has a worse 
effect than merely to make the cha- 
racter effeminate. It directly fosters 
the most morbid and destructive 
propensities of the weak and fragile 
human nature, and leads to vice and 
death. We do not speak of those 
cases where parents lead their chil- 
dren to ruin by the direct influence 
of impious or immoral conversation, 
or an example which is flagrantly 
bad. There are some such who 
would seem to set to work with an 
express purpose of corrupting and 
ruining their children. But our pre- 
sent purpose is with those who may 
be supposed to read our articles at- 
tentively and seriously, and who can- 
not, therefore, be suspected of any- 
thing worse than weakness, or error 
of judgment. It is against this weak 
following of the common fashion, 
the common maxims, the common 
current of the world, that we warn 
those parents who wish to be good 
Christians and to bring up their chil- 
dren well. 

The highest and ultimate end of 
education is the attainment of the 
chief good to which the soul is des- 
tined, and to which it has received 
the right in baptism. The principal 
obligation of Catholic parents is, 
therefore, the education of their chil- 
dren in the principles and practices 
of the faith and law of the church. 
And this leads us to speak of the 
obligation of the rich, the educated, 
and all the influential laymen of the 
Catholic Church in this country, to 
bestir themselves in the work of 
Catholic education. Schools and 
colleges, purely and _ thoroughly 
Catholic, and fully sufficient to give 
all the requisite kinds and degrees 
of instruction’ which are needed by 
our youth, must be multiplied and 
sustained. It is a fixed and settled 
doctrine of the church that education 
is by divine right under the care and 
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jurisdiction of the hierarchy. Those 
who teach the contrary are unsound 
in doctrine, and good Catholics are 
bound in conscience to give no heed 
to their opinions on this point. It is, 
moreover, a point also settled by the 
highest authority in the church, viz., 
that of the bishops of those countries 
where mixed education is a subject 
of practical moment, and of the Holy 
See, that mixed education is danger- 
ous. This is the judgment of the 
bishops of Germany, Ireland, Eng- 
land, and the United States. As an 
instance, we cite the language of the 
Irish bishops in a resolution passed 
unanimously at Maynooth, August 
18, 1869, in which they say : 


“ They reiterate their condemnation of 
the mixed system of education, whether 
primary, intermediate, or university, as 
grievously and intrinsically dangerous to 
the faith and morals of Catholic youth; 
and they declare that to Catholics only, 
and under the supreme control of the 
church in all things appertaining to faith 
and morals, can the teaching of Catholics 
be safely entrusted.” 


The decrees of the Councils of Balti- 
more are of the same tenor, as is 
likewise the official action of the 
bishops of England. 

Pius IX., in his Syllabus of Dec. 
8, 1864, condemned the proposition 
(No. 48) : 


‘‘Catholics may approve that mode of 
education of youth which is disjoined 
from the Catholic faith and the power of 
the church, and which concerns itself ex- 
clusively, or atleast primarily, with the 
knowledge of natural things and the ends 
of earthly social life.” 


In accordance with this decree, 
the Holy See has repeatedly sent. in- 
structions to the Irish and English 
bishops, directing them to oppose 
mixed education, and has prohibited 
ecclesiastics from holding any office 
in the Queen’s colleges of Ireland. 
We are warranted, therefore in tre- 
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iterating the declaration made by F. 
O’Reilly, of whom the Dublin Review 
says, “hardly a theologian can be 
named in these islands whose name 
carries with it so much weight ”"—that 
the view which Catholics do take or 
ought to take of mixed schools is, 
that they are “ objectionable, danger- 
ous, ineligible.”* In fact, nearly all 
the Catholics of rank and wealth in 
England, the Duke of Norfolk inclu- 
ded, have foregone the advantages 
of the universities in obedience to 
this teaching. ‘The same is true in 
Ireland, and F. O’Reilly says that 
“the Catholics of Ireland as a body 
(including the upper and middle 
classes) repudiate and condemn mix- 
ed education as at variance with 
their religious principles, views, and 
opinions.” 

We cannot carry out any further, 
at present, the topic we have here 
briefly introduced, but must confine 
our remarks to the duty which is de- 
volved on the wealthy Catholics of 
the United States by these decisions 
of the rulers of the church, which, 
we take for granted, they most cor- 
dially desire to have fully carried out 
in practice. We said just now that 
they must bestir themselves in the 
work of Catholic education. This 
applies to education in all its various 
degrees, but we wish to speak more 
especially of colleges for the higher 
grades of instruction. It is not 
enough for the opulent parents 
whose .sons are sent to college, to 
send them to a Catholic college and 
pay a high price for their instruction. 
There is a great difficulty in the way 
of maintaining and improving our 
colleges which cannot be met in this 
manner. If our colleges are to rely 
on a revenue derived from the pu- 
pils, the tuition fees must be placed 


* Dublin Review, April, 1872, p. 4153. Month, 
March-April, 1872, p. 179. See the entire article 
of F, O'Reilly, which is admirable. 
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so high that all but the sons of the 
wealthy are practically excluded from 
them. Officers of the army and navy, 
lawyers, physicians, and others in 
similar positions, are frequently em- 
barrassed by the inadequacy of their 
incomes to meet the expenses of a 
mode of life suited to their social 
rank. The great cost of education 
makes it very nearly impossible for 
them to send even one boy, much 
more several, to the schools and col- 
leges which are the most eligible. 
Besides, there are many other pa- 
rents in still more moderate circum- 
stances, who have sons desiring, and 
fitted for profiting by, the best educa- 
tion. The sons of the rich are not 
ordinarily the most eager and dili- 
gent students, and, if a college is ex- 
clusively or chiefly composed of 
youths of this class, they themselves 
will degenerate into the most super- 
ficial scholarship, and the college 
will fail of accomplishing the chief 
part of the end for which it is es- 
tablished. Educaticn ought to be 
made cheap and accessible to boys 
and youths of all classes. This can- 
not be done without large endow- 
ments and revenues. If the task of 
earning the money necessary for the 
vast outlay which must be made, is 
left on the shoulders of the clergy and 
religious orders, they must necessari- 
ly demand a very high price for their 
instruction, and thus become the 
teachers of the sons of the rich al- 
most exclusively. It follows from 
this, by strict logical sequence, that 
the laity must bestir themselves to 
active efforts, and take the burden 
off the shoulders of the clergy. It is 
unjust that a body of men who have 
sacrificed their lives to the good of 
the laity, and who give them the 
fruit of their talents, their learning, 
and their labors, for no compensa- 
tion beyond their modest and single 
livelihood, should be forced to furnish 
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or to oeg the means of buying the 
grounds, erecting the buildings, and 
carrying on the operations of colleges 
and schools for the convenience of 
the rich and leisured classes; and 
paying, besides, the expenses of those 
youths who are without resources, 
that they may fill their own places 
when they are worn out by work. 
It is the interest of the laity to pro- 
vide education for their children, 
and to provide for filling up the 
ranks of the priesthood. The opv- 
lent and influential laity are therefore 
bound to take an active part in the 
work. And, as things are at present, 
we see no way of doing this after an 
organized method, except by asso- 
ciations like that of the “ Catholic 
Union” of New York. We trust 
that this respectable body will take 
up this matter in earnest, and we 
urge upon all those who care for 
their posterity, their country, and 
their religion, to co-operate generously 
and zealously with it in whatever 
enterprises it may undertake, which 
will certainly be under the highest 
ecclesiastical sanction, and managed 
by men of the greatest ability and 
worth. 

The topics so briefly discussed in 
the series of short articles which we 
now bring to a close require, as we 
have already remarked, volumes and 
not pages. We are glad to see that 
one volume, written with the ability 
for which its author has already be- 
come renowned, has already been 
published, which handles some of 
these topics and others kindred to 
them. We allude to the Sermons of 
F. Harper, already briefly noticed in 
this magazine, and now strongly re- 
commended once more to all who 
have read ourremarks on “ The Duties 
of the Rich” with interest. We trust 
that other writers will follow F. Har- 
per’s example, and that some of the 
valuable books on the same class of 
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subjects which exist in other lan- 
guages will be translated. It is not, 
however, by books and essays alone 
that the minds and hearts of Catho- 
lics of the educated and _ leisured 
classes in society can be sufficiently 
imbued with Catholic principles and 
the Catholic spirit. It is by the liv- 
ing and divinely commissioned teach- 
ing of the preachers of the Word of 
God, in their parochial instructions, 
in the addresses which they have the 
opportunity of making on extraordi- 
nary occasions, and in the sermons 
and conferences of general missions 
and special retreats, that the higher 
as well as the humbler members of 
the fold are most efficaciously taught. 
Pius IX. has given the example and 
the model of the preaching most ne- 
cessary and useful for our times to all 
who bear his commission, thus fulfill- 
ing in a most extraordinary way the 
divine commandment to St. Peter— 

uusce oves meas, pasce agnos meos. By 
his personal teaching he has formed 
the ¢ite of the Catholic laity of Eu- 
rope on the model of their glorious 
ancestors of the ages of faith, and not 
a few of our own countrymen have 
gone to drink the pure water of life 
at the same fountain-head. Imbibed 
at the fountain-head or at the rill, 
it is the only water that can give 
health to nations or individuals. We 
can scarcely hope that F. Burke’s 
fine apostrophe,* “ Be it thine, O 
Columbia! to place again the golden 
circlet of his temporal royalty on the 
brow of the Vicar of Christ!” will be 
literally fulfilled. But we trust that the 
spirit of it will not lack that accom- 
plishment which will prove that the 
eloquent son of St. Dominic has a 
sparkle of the prophetic gift. It re- 
quires no inspiration, but only ordi- 
nary foresight, to see the prospect of 


* In his lecture on The Prisoner of the Vati- 
can, at St. Paul’s Church, New York. 
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a rapid and almost measureless in- 
crease of wealth, and of all that be- 
longs to the splendor of a nation, in 
the next half century of the United 
States. The Catholic Church will 
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largely share in it. 


And may those 
who enjoy this prosperity be as true 
and loyal to the church and to God 
as their humble and persecuted an- 
cestors ! 


FAITH THE LIFE OF ART. 


FROM AN ADDRESS BY CESARE 


CANTU 


BEFORE “‘ THE ARCADIA.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN, 


THERE is in man the memory of a 
perfection with which he was sent 
forth from the hands of his Creator ; 
and, sick of the tameness, coarseness, 
and unseemliness which surround 
him, he feels a craving to fashion 
himself after a picture of his imagina- 
tion conformable to the idea he pos- 
sesses of the beautiful—a type which 
combines the first and last excellence 
of being ; which it is his to enjoy, since 
he has a conception of it, and to 
which he ought to be able to arrive, 
since he aspires towards it. ‘Thus 
from remembrance and the feeling 
of a hereafter is born poetry; is born 
art: the realization of the ideal un- 
der sensible forms, wherein intellect- 
ual beauty takes precedence over the 
physical beauty of nature. Both 
speak a language which lifts us up to 
the absolute beauty—God ; of whom 
creation is an image and symbol. 
And, moreover, religion discloses an 
ideal world which is not contained 
under external phenomena. 

Man in his falien state built a 
wretched hut or scooped out a cave, 
wherein to shelter his wife and little 
ones; but, when he wished to give 
worship to the Deity, he erected 
an altar and decked it with festoons : 
he roofed it in, and strengthened it 


with beams, which he hastened to 
adorn, forming cupola, shaft, and capi- 
tal. History bears witness that the 
fine arts were born in the temple, 1 
in the hut of Vitruvius; that they 
owe their origin to the aspiration of 
a faith, not to the mere fulfilment of 
a want. 


The temple wherein is offered the 
perpetual sacrifice of the victim of ex- 
piation is a visible profession of faith. 
The most grand and characteristi 
expression of architecture is display 
ed in the imitation which man _ fabri- 
cates of that temple of the universe 
which was built by the hands of God. 
And as its solidity typifies the dura- 
tion which every one attributes to 
true religion, so it outlives the 
hands which raised it up. How 
much of what antiquity has_ be- 
queathed us consists of temples, 
such as the pile of Salsetta, the pa- 
godas of Coromandel and Ellora, the 
Propylei, the colossi of granite and 
porphyry, the obelisks and pyramids 
of Egypt—for sepulchres are reli- 
gious—and the shrines which were dis- 
covered in the millennial forests of 
America. This great Rome, the capi- 
tal of the universe, was a city of fanes 
and altars, when Horace reproached 
it, as a cause of its decay, with having 
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neglected the worship of the gods. 
The more fully the idea of a reli- 
gion is capable of adapting to itself 
the forms of the organic world, 
the more artistic will that religion 
become.* The symbol, which is an 
outward and material exposition of 
an idea, and the mystic representa- 
tion of the divine essence, by means 
of external objects to which it is 
linked by ties that are arbitrary and 
remote analogies, ill accords with the 
beauty which is the representation of 
a specific idea to which it corre- 
sponds. 
Among the 
tians, and the 


Hindoos, the Egyp- 
Hebrews, the beauty 
of form gave place to the require- 
ments of the emblem. Thus art 
stood still, being forced to reproduce 
fixed types; its object was not to 
copy nature, but to inscribe ideas. 
The three-eyed Siva, the four-headed 
Brama, the elephant-headed Ganesa, 
the hundred-armed giants and hun- 
dred-breasted goddesses, can scarce- 
ly be called beautiful. In the reli- 
gion of the Greeks, where the life of 
the deity was confused with the 
natural, and found its perfection in 
man, art holds the first place. The 
symbol vanished before the beautiful 
ideal, which was wrought after a 
rational measurement. They cut 
cown those colossi of other peoples 
to the due proportions, and shaped 
their monstrous divinities into a hu- 
man likeness.  Extricating them- 
selves from hieroglyphics, the choice 
of expression and attitude was left to 
the inspired imagination. 
Corruption, ever widening since 
sin first broke the harmony be- 
tween the intellect, the will, and the 
* God's writ unto our weakness bendeth down, 
And with an inner meaning hands and feet 


On him bestows whose being knows no 
bounds. 
So holy church an aspect human gives 
To Michael and to Gabriel and him 
Who made Tobias whole. 
Dante’s Paradiso, iv. 
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power of action, created a heaven of 
false gods, differing in form and in 
worship, and filled the earth with 
their temples. This variety favored 
art, and to it we owe those wonders 
of the Parthenon, the temple of 
Theseus, Pallas Athene, Olympian 
Zeus, the Didimeon. And though 
antiquity has handed down to us very 
few paintings, the greatest part of the 
statues which enrich the museums 
are those of the gods. Surely Phidias 
must have believed in “Zeus thun- 
dering in heaven” when he wrought 
that statue before which Greece was 
struck with wonder.* Hence with 
reason did Emericus David say that 
archeology might be defined as the 
recognition of religion in its connec- 
tion with art. 

Though the form grew more re- 
fined, the idea hidden beneath it grew 
more and more corrupt, until it be- 
came a worship of force, animate and 
animating, which had turned its back 
upon the Author of being, and 
wasted that spiritual breath which is 
the soul of the statue. Art material- 
ized, like science, like life itself, called 
down the mercy of an unknown God 
to appease offended justice. 

In the fulness of time, humanity 
was lifted up from its lowliness by 
God taking it to himself. Faith 
grew clear; hope, strong; charity 
lived again. Christendom became 
civilized even by means of its wor- 
ship, when art and poetry united in 
rousing it to faith and enthusiasm. 
No longer, as in a religion that al- 
lured the senses, did art debase itself 
by flattering the passions and fanning 
the instincts; its aim now was to 
curb and purify them; not to mul- 


* Cicero (De Oratore) says that Phidias, when 
sculpturing a Jove or Minerva, had no model 
from whom to copy. But in his own mind he 
set up a certain wondrous type of beauty which 
came to him by intuition, and, enwrapt in its con- 
templation, urged art and hand to produce its 
likeness. It is precisely ‘‘that fixed idea which 
comes into my mind” that Raphael spoke of. 
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tiply the enjoyments of the fortunate, 
but to comfort the unhappy ; to lift 
up to heaven eyes weighed down by 
suffering, or dazzled by wealth, or 
wavering with doubt; to point out 
that sublime eternity which hides 
itself under seeming dissolution or 
waning beauty; to turn mind and 
action to that after-life wherein alone 
the present finds its significance. 

This regeneration of art began in 
the Catacombs, where the persecuted 
children of Christ expressed, some- 
what rudely perhaps, their dogmas 
and their hopes; the exploits of the 
martyrs, whose agony of shame and 
death they prepared themselves to 
imitate. There the vermilion with 
which they painted the throne of 
God triumphant signified “ new con- 
quests, and glory won after still great- 
er trials.” 

When from darkness it was able 
.to step forth into the light of day, 
art, restored to the temple of its birth, 
set the feeling which produced above 
the mere beauty of the production. 
It lost in harmony, but gained in ex- 
pression, in lifting up human nature 
even to the type of moral perfection, 
to the supreme ideal—God made 
man. 

Then from every side, whatsoever 
had life came in answer to the call 
to play its part in the grand drama 
of Christianity. And art, aiming 
not merely at the beautiful, but at 
the true and the good, united with 
the whole of civilization in express- 
ing that aspiration after perfection 
whose desire is never-failing but ever 
unfulfilled. 

In the earliest artistic records 
which have reached us from the Cata- 
combs, such as mosaics, miniature 
paintings, and certain pieces of sculp- 
ture, the idea is set above the form. 
There is a celestial purity in them, as 
though, producing the beautiful in- 
stinctively, they cared not to portray 
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an enticing e:egance of the members, 
the force and posture of outward 
life, but rather the expression of the 
soul, holiness of thought and deed, 


and 
“ That sweet light 

Pointing the road which leads to heaven's 

height.” # 
Hence certain images of the saints 
and of Mary, rude in shape and col 
oring, have won the veneration of 
the people, and inspired that calm 
content which comes from God and 
lifts to God. 

A bolder fancy produced the edifi- 
ces, constructed at first on the style of 
the basilicas, and then modified into 
that order of architecture which from 
its planes or arches was called Ro- 
man or Lombard, and finally Gothic. 

He who can only admire the Greek 
and the Roman styles finds in the 
Gothic merely ignorance or caprice ; 
with its shafts tapering aloft in slen 
der grace, or short and heavy, or in 
clusters; its capitals where the crude 
cabbage-leaf creeps in side by side 
with the graceful acanthus ; its mem- 
bers incoherent, and made out of pro 
portion ; a crowd of small obelisks and 
tabernacles, buttresses and enormous 
water-spouts ; bracketed statues and 
windows of a dizzy height, sometimes 
parted into two, sometimes curved 
into a rose or twisted into a trefoil; 
and its figures of uneducated fancy, 
an eyesore to the lover of class 
harmony. 

But in its variety reigns a system 
far above the order of the Greeks ; 
derived in part from the basilicas, in 
part from mystic allegory. Its orna- 
ments are the productions of our 
climate, the strawberry, the parslev, 
the fig, the oak-tree; as the Arab 
uses his palm, the Chinese his invert- 
ed coral. Its forms aresymbolic. The 
number three regulates even those 
portions of the structure which are 


* Petrarch. 
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secondary. On the plan of a cross rises 
the triangulation of the edifice; and 
a hundred obelisks, lifted up equally 
to heaven, express the concordant 
homage of Jove and of faith. In its 
dedication everything was allegoric 
of the origin of true worship; of the 
mystic destiny of the church ; of the 
fact that it is not a building of stones 
but a living edifice, whose corner- 
stone is Christ, whose members are 
the faithful, whose space is filled by 
God, like the universe of which it 
is an image. 

In this association of the real with 
the symbolic world, of the fitness of 
parts in themselves foreign with the 
united expression of Christianity, the 
middle ages produced what those 
of Leo X., of Louis XIV., of Napo- 
leon, could not produce: they creat- 
ed a novelty. Architecture was 
sacred as in its opening, and those 
wonders of a beauty most sublime 
and spiritual were not wrought at 
the decrees of princes, but at the 
inspiration of faith and charity. 

The Gothic made its first grand 
essay in the holy time of St. Francis 
of Assisi, and this became the chosen 
order of the Franciscans, as the 
Basilican was of the Benedictines, 
and the mixed architecture of a later 
date of the Jesuits. St. Francis and 
his children, with that greatness 
which inheres in simplicity, accom- 
panied by an ascetic spirit, came to 
imitate nature and true men rather 
than to copy types or antique art. 
But in those days, the whole of 
society was animated by faith, and 
built upon the dogma of the expia- 
tion, ‘The laical body was in har- 
mony with the ecclesiastical; prayer 
mingled with warlike exploits; the 
home was at peace with the church; 
the banner bore the same device as 
the altar. The plastic art, side by 
side with poetry, penetrated every 
turn of life. Religion was the uni- 
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versal and, as it were, only inspirer 
of the artist. ‘Theophilus dedicated 
his “ Lombard Tract” to holy pic- 
tures, missals, vases, the window- 
panes of the church, and, step by 
step, he elevated the mind of the 
artist to the God from whom art 
emanates, ‘The artistic confraternity 
proposed in their constitutions the 
purity and independence of art. 
That of the Siennese painters, of 
1355, said; “ By the grace of God, 
we are to rude men, who know not 
letters, manifestors of the miraculous 
things worked by the virtue and in 
the virtue of the holy faith, and our 
faith is founded principally in ador- 
ing and believing one God in the 
Trinity, and in God infinite power 
and infinite wisdom, and infinite love 
and mercy.” In a like sense says 
Bufalmacca: “We aim at naught 
else than to make saints by our 
frescoes and pictures, and by so 
doing, in spite of the devils, to make 
men more devout and better.” Phila- 
rete designed a city on the concep- 
tion of the “ Nisi Dominus Adifica- 
verit,” wherein the church founded 
on the cross should be superior to 
the palace of the prince, rich with 
pictures, religious, symbolic, allego- 
rical, and historic. There was a 
portico devoted to sacred history; 
close by were memorial monuments 
of heroic Christians, namely, the 
churches of St. Francis, St. Dominic, 
St. Augustine, St. Benedict. There 
was a gymnasium wherein to edu- 
cate the youth, chiefly with prayer, 
fasting, and the holy sacraments. 
Without the fortifications, the city 
had an advanced guard, to wit, 
holy hermits, who should watch it 
with the mightiest of arms—prayer. 
And Brunelleschi said of Santa Maria 
del Fiore: “ Recollecting that this 
temple is sacred to God and the 
Virgin, I trust that in erecting it in 
memory of them it will not cease 
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to infuse knowledge where there is 
need of it, and to aid by power 
and wisdom and wit whoever shall 


accomplish such work.” In_ like 
manner, Giovanni Villani inscribed 
his Chronicles “to the reverence of 
God and of Blessed St. John, in 
commendation of our city of Flor- 
ence.” How often has the painter 
given us his own portrait on his 
knees, or with some verse recom- 
mended himself to God and the 
saints! Beneath a picture in the 
Venetian gallery we read : 

“Gentile Bellino, with filial love of the most 

holy cross, painted this.”’ 

And beneath another picture of Gian 
Bellino : 


“* Sure Gate of Heaven, lead my mind, guide my 
life: 
All the works which I perform are committed 
to thy care.” 


We may perceive a like inspiration 
in Giotto, Mino da Fiesole, Bene- 
detto da Majano, Boninsegna da 
Siena, Simon Memmi, L’Orgagna, 
the Pisani, Franco Bolognese, and 
other spiritual artists, who attained 
a perfection to which the moderns in 
vain aspire. On the tomb of Blessed 
Angelico was written: 

‘** Let me not be honored because I was a second 

Apelles, 

But because I distributed all my gains among 

thy poor, O Christ!” 

I leave it to others to decide with 
what justice that period styled itself 
the Renaissance when men passed 
from originality to an imitation of 
the classic schools—not by divin- 
ing and catching their inspiration, 
but by following in their footsteps. 
And so we find in passing from 
Dante to Polizanio and Sannazzaro, 
from Giotto to Dello, the metamor- 
phoses of Ovid accomplished! In 
this study of the classics, what they 
gained in form they lost in concep- 
tion. The Medici mixed up portraits 
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with Venuses and Pallases, mytho 
logical subjects with scenes drawn 
from nature. Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent caused Pollajolo to represent 
the strong limbs of Hercules, Signo- 
relli to paint nude divinities, and 
public beauties were taken as the 
models of saints. At such profana- 
tion, Fra Girolamo Savonarola was 
struck with grief and horror; and, as 
well to mend manners as to disinfect 
literature, he sought to regenerate 
art by restoring it to the bosom of 
God. 

The spirit that he inspired outlived 
his funeral pyre: and Luca della 
Robbia, Lorenzo di Credi, Verocchio, 
Cronaca, Baccio della Porta, painted 
from chaste images devout 
subjects. Ghirlandajo, Pinturicchio, 
the renowned Masaccio, held faith in 
the religious mission of art; as did 
that Umbrian school which spake to 
the heart rather than .the senses, be- 
neath the wing of the neighboring 
Assisi. From Gentile di Fabriano 
came Perugino and Raphael, and the 
first Venetians, among whom it is no 
longer a scandal to say that Gentile 
Bellino was not inferior to Titian. 

Raphael has been called the most 
‘narvellous union of all the qualities 
which make the others severally 
great: design, color, power of chiar- 
oscuro, perspective effect, imagina- 
tion, style; above all, expression, 
and that grace which is the beautiful 
of beauties. Not only were his first 
essays, when still a faithful disciple of 
the Umbrian school, works of faith ; 
but also those which he wrought in 
his zenith, such as the Attila, Helio- 
dorus, and the miracle of Bolsena. 
His delight was in symbolic subjects, 
theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, 
poetry, representing ideas in his fig- 
ures. When he preferred to follow 
his imagination and models to tra- 
dition, he strayed away, as in the com- 
missions of Chigi, and the beautiful 


and 
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story of Psyche; but later on, when 
he fled from Rome, he turned him- 
self to the grand Transfiguration, 
from the midst of which he passed to 
behold it in heaven, 

And Michael Angelo ? Others have 
been loud in their praises of the 
strength of his joints, the relief and 
play of his muscles, the foreshort- 
ening, the anatomic fidelity, the ex- 
pression diffused through the whole 
person; but I can never cease won- 
dering how in the Sistine Chapel he 
has portrayed the two extreme points 
of the life of the human race—the 
creation and the last judgment; and 
that indefinable of melancholy and 
veneration in the Moses which sought 
no model and has found no rival, 
It is natural; for, from the Bible, the 
Divine Comedy, and ascetic medita- 
tion, he drank in the inspiration where- 
with to ennoble human nature. 

Their school passed away in the 
conceits of the licentious age which 
came after—in the figures caught in 
the very act of standing to be copied ; 
in flimsy drapery, substituted for the 
old garments majestically simple ; 
the infinity of shallow conceptions, 
frivolous allegories, and wanderings 
from the practical road of Vasari; 
in the immense pictures of Cortona, 
Agpino, Lanfranco, the frenzies of 
Luca Giordano, and convulsed atti- 
tudes of Fiammingo, Spinazzi, and 
the genius, erratically great, of Lorenzo 
Bernini—such things as these they 
preferred, I will not say to na- 
ture, to which they shut their eyes, 
but to so many noble exemplars, They 
were seized with the mania of novelty, 
of surprises, with the idolatry of the 
form at the cost of the conception. 
So they turned from poetic beauty to 
what is so inferior—the merely sym- 
metrical, 

The most renowned works of the 
great masters were inspired by re- 
ligion: the delicate cherubini ot 
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Angelico, the gates of Ghiberti, the 
Moses and the Pieta of Buonarotti, 
the Last Supper of Leonardo, the 
Assumption of Titian, the marvellous 
improvisations of Tintoretto. From 
religion Raphael drew those epics 
which compose the Vatican galleries 
and the library at Sienna. To it 
Correggio devoted his cupolas, with 
all their grace and force of chiar- 
oscuro. ‘Therein Annibale Caracci 
found his Communion of St. Jerome, 
and Domenichino his, which is one 
of the three great paintings in Rome, 
and that Madonna del Rosario where 
he more clearly displays his inten- 
tion of contrasting the sorrows of earth 
with the joys of heaven. The Christ 
of Carlo Dolce and the Madonnas of 
Sassoferrato and Murillo are in every 
household. Maratta was called 
Carlo of the Madonnas. And in 
my own province* particularly, the 
paintings of Luino, Cesare da 
Sesto, Gaudenzio Ferrari, Andrea 
Solaro, Salaino, Marco d’Oggiono 
Moretto, the Procaccini, the Campi, 
and that Borgagnone, as great as he 
is little known, are marked by a re- 
ligious unction and devout simplicity. 

The churches are indeed galleries, 
or rather harbors from the vandalism 
of would-be restorers and the rob- 
bery which is according to law. In 
them we find the best models of 
architecture ; and since the unknown 
authors of the greater cathedrals, and 
the whole families of the Campiani at 
Milan, Bregno and Lombardi at Ven- 
ice, Pedoni at Cremona, Rodari at 
Coma, Pellegrini of Tibaldo, we have 
no design better than the sanctuaries 
of Rho and Caravaggio, the Fontana 
in the chapel of the Presepio, the San- 
micheli in the cathedral of Montefias- 
cone, the Palladio in the Church of 
the Redeemer at Venice. 

But besides the finish of the sculp- 


* Lombardy. 
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ture, the glass was stained with 
historic subjects, the pulpits and win- 
dows marvellously adorned, the gold- 
smith’s art was displayed in the orna- 
mentation of candlesticks, lamps, 
busts, and canopies, which brought 
into play the art of engraving. 

The care of recording on tombs 
the nothingness of human greatness 
makes them the truest portraits of the 
character of each age. In those of 
the middle age the figures are austere, 
with hands crossed on the breast, 
awaiting the trumpet-call of the re- 
surrection ; in the sixteenth century 
they are pompous, inappropriate, even 
immodest. 

The cloisters were buiit upon the 
most beautiful heights, where the 
soul, absorbed in the admiration of 
nature, was of itself lifted up to chant 
the praises of the God who created 
it. ‘The porticos tvere vast tableaux 
worked by the greatest artists. And 
here, while you would suggest to me 
the John Baptist of the Discalced 
Friars, and the Filippo Benizzi in the 
Annunciation at Florence by Andrea 
the faultless, the Holy Solitude, the 
Camaldoli, Carthusian monasteries, 
Alvernia, Vallombrosa, and the sub- 
limity of Grottaferrata, let me call to 
your minds in our own Lombardy 
the sanctuaries of Saronno by Luini, 
of Varallo by Gaudenzio, the Holy 
Mount by Mancalvo, the Carthusian 
‘monastery of Garignano by the 
great Daniel Crespi, before which 
Byron was struck with wonder and 
with fear. In fine, even in the deli- 
rium of art in the sixteenth century, 
which are the greatest monuments 
of sculpture? The St. Bibiana of 
Bernini, the St. Cecilia of Maderno, 
the Susanna of Fiammingo, the St. 
Bruno of Houton, from which num- 
ber we must not omit the Attila of 
Algardi. The Assumption of Forli 
by Cignani still remains the noblest 
work of the past age. Since it is 
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a far easier thing to copy a fori 
than to create a conception, many 
have reduced art to imitation. And 
we see it said that the type of the 
Eternal Father is taken from Jove, 
the Saviour from Antinous, from 
Niobe the Mother of Sorrows, ani 
from the Farnese Flora and the term 
cotta Faun, St. Cecilia and St. Joa 
chim ; and it appears equally ridicu 
lous to call one of these imitators a 
new Phidias or new Apelles, as for 
Angelo Mazza to entitle himself 
Homer Redivivus. Winckelmann 
praised Raphael for a head of Christ 
“‘ which set forth the beauty of a hero 
youth without beard,” while he criti- 
cises Michael Angelo “ for having 
taken his figures of the Saviour from 
the barbarous productions of the 
middle ages.” With equal discrimina- 
tion Vasari, of all the wonders of Giot- 
to at Assisi, can only admire “ the 
very great and truly marvellous ef- 
fect of one who Grinks standing, but 
bent down to the earth, at a foun- 
tain.” Very little have these advanc- 
ed the theories of Cicognara and 
Giuseppe Bossi, and the icy gran- 
deur of David, Gerard, Girodet, and 
the other imperialists, followed here 
by Benvenuti, Cammuccini, Bossi, 
Diotti, and their like. Fabre, the 
French painter, was discussing with 
Alfieri on a crucifixion which he was 
about to paint. After speaking for 
some time on the type he ought to 
choose, he concluded: “Do you 
know what ? I will paint the head of 
the. Belvedere Apollo, give him a 
beard, and behold it done.” Alfieri 
had the good sense to reply: “ If you 
would succeed in that, paint a dying 
Apollo, but not a God who redeem- 
ed us,” 

After Battoni, the last painter of 
note of the mixed school, Mengs, 
went back to the antique with a me- 
diocrity at once pedantic and fastidi- 
ous. But Traballeschi and certain 
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artists of second name, such as De 
Maria, Franchi, Ferrari, Torretti, and 
of higher mark, Andrea Appiani in 
the cupola of San Celso at Milan, 
were the men who paved the way 
for the regeneration. Canowa* un- 
dertook to regenerate art chiefly with 
classic models, but at least with en- 
thusiasm. But how far do his Ve- 
nus, Perseus, Theseus, and even 
Psyche, fall behind the Magdalen, 
and the mausoleums of Maria Chris- 
tina, Ganganelli, Rezzonico, and 
Pius VI. ? 

Bartolini, a more careful observer 
of nature, gave an impulse to the 
new art, nor is the fault his if he 
plunged from the conventionalities 
of the academy into a prosaic real- 
ism. But, restricting myself among a 
multitude of sculptors, to the notice 
of one or two, who has not admired 
the Dolorosa and Triumph of the 
Cross of Dupré, the Archangel of 
Finelli, the Deposition from the 
Cross, and the tomb at Castelfidardo 
of Tenerani? ‘These men opened up 
a new era, where the worship of 
ideas prevailed over that of mere 
form, combating the servility of the 
past and the materialism of the pres- 
ent, aiming at a beauty not at variance 
with morality—a beauty perceptible 
to the reason. I confine myself to 
the Italians, but what a pleasure it 
would be to me totouch upon Mu- 
nich and the school of Diisseldorf, 
and that of Berlin; and Cornelius, 
Schadow, the Bohemian Fuhrich, 
and the Frenchmen Lehmann, Pra- 
dier, Flandrin, and a noble band of 
others like to them. 

So likewise I confine myself to the 
plastic arts; but were we to treat of 
poetry, we could say something of 


* Canova made the observation to Napoleon 
that the artistic monuments of Rome are religi- 
ous, or placed under the guardianship of reli- 
gion. Religion had saved the treasures of an- 
tiquity in the time of the barbarians, and multi- 
plied them anew in later days. 
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Tasso, crowned in death, of Perfetti, 
the laureate of Benedict XIII., and 
Corilla of Pius VI. Or of music, 
born also in the church and there per- 
fected before it went to amuse the 
court and theatre, whence it returned 
with profanity into the church ; so 
that there was nothing left but to 
abandon it, if Palestrina had not shown 
how to wed reverence of speech with 
harmony, and reconcile devotion with 
art. Do you know of aught more 
wonderful than the Moses and Stabat 
of Rossini, the Crucifixus of Bellini, 
or the Ave Maria of Donizetti ? 

And hence you will conclude that 
where art has ever been welcomed 
and cherished, was under the care 
of the Popes, in this Rome of ours, 
which, in the words of Petrarch, is 


‘“*The symbol of the heavens and the earth, 
The Saviour's image, by all men revered.” 


Perhaps there has not been a Pope 
who has not raised some edifice or 
given rise to some sculpture or paint- 
ing. 

Eugenius IV. wished to consecrate 
Fra Angelico bishop ; Julius IT., who 
secured his splendid dominions from 
the Po to the Garigliano, was ever in 
the company of Bramante, Michael 
Angelo, Perugino, Giulio Romano, 
and commenced the Vatican Museum 
by placing there the Apollo, the Lao- 
coon, the Ariadne and the Torso. 
What shall I say of Leo X., who 
seemed to wish by th triumph of art 
to “ give the lie” to Germany, which 
accuses Catholics of ignorance and 
dearth of civilization ? The German 
reformer on his arrival in the midst of 
the artistic wealth of Rome, only per- 
ceived therein profanity, idols, and as 
it were an absence of reason, and a 
Pope making an ostentatious pomp 
of religion and pretending to the aus- 
terity of Paul and Hilarion in the 
time of the Farnese and the Medici. 
Adrian VI. seemed like a prodigy, a 
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monstrosity, so accustomed were the 
minds of men to connect the idea of 
a pope with that of a Meczenas of the 
arts. 

They have ever made their palaces 
a sanctuary of the arts, and as it were 
a harbor from the wrecks of time and 
the greed of speculators and kings, 
who paused at the threshold of the 
Vatican, resounding with the prayers 
of all the ag«s and the blasphemy of 
this. 

With still greater intelligence, the 
pontiffs of the past age collected to- 
gether the masterpieces, and the Mu- 
seo Pio Clementino, and the illustra- 
tions of it executed by Winckelmann 
and Ennius Quirinus Viscenti, became 
the envy and the model of all foreign- 
ers. 

Rome, relying on the veneration 
which the nations entertained for her, 
and which kings felt they owed her 
as the fount of all authority, set her 
face against a new age, wherein might 
alone is right, and reason speaks on 
the side of vast battalions and by 
the mouth of artillery. What was 
the outrage which most of all grieved 
the Romans? The spoliation of the 
museums; for the people were dis- 
gusted with kings, nobles, and pre- 
lates, but not with the arts. 

But the end of injustice is never far 
removed, and, as victory had borne 
them away, victory restored to Rome 
her popes and her monuments, Pius 
VII. who had filled the post left bare 
by spoliation, after his return, among 
other works, built the new wing 
across the Belvedere gallery. He 
left to us the Museo Chiaramonti, a 
gallery of paintings, few in number, 
but each a masterpicce, and the long 
gallery of antique inscriptions, ar- 
ranged after the manner of the great 
Morcelli, Gregory XVI. gave us 
the Christian, Egyptian, and Etrus- 
can museums, filled with the con- 
tents of the mysterious vaults of 
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Latium, and the numerous vases, 
so wondrous, of Etruria and the Cam. 
pagna, which had just come to light. 
He commenced the rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s, restored the Coliseum, exca- 
vated the Basilica Julia, refitted the 
Lateran Palace. Poletti the archi- 
tect assisted him, aided by Agricola, 
Paoletti, Finelli, Tadolini, Botti, Ta- 
jetti, Sabatelli, Serani, Minardi, Co- 
ghetti, Bengoni. And as at first, 
Poussin, Mignard, Ponget, Claude 
Lorraine, Le Gros, Valedier, Quesnoy, 
Laboureur, Monot, Brill, Agincourt, 
etc., so afterward came the illustrious 
foreigners, Ingres, Thorwaldsen, Gib- 
son, Pettrich, Frederick Overbeck, 
Voigt the engraver. From _ here 
were taken the statues of Hiram 
Powers for the Capitol of Washington, 
not to mention the objects of art car- 
ried away by the 80,000 foreigners 
who flock hither from all parts every 
year to gaze on the wonders of Rome. 
A Prussian society took up its quar- 
ters here, to illustrate the new and 
antique relics, in rivalry with our 
Archeological Academy. And the 
names of Fea, Nibby, Canina, Bar- 
tolomeo Borghese, Visconti, win rever- 
ence from the whole scientific world. 

What can I say of Pius IX. 
that is not known to the whole 
world? Let me call to your minds 
what took place in the midst of the 
acclamations which greeted his ac- 
cession. A deputation from the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the 
Faith being presented to him, when 
among the deputies he found the 
name of Overbeck, the most faithful 
representative of Christian art, he 
called him to himself, and gave him 
his special benediction, accompanied 
by words of holy affection. At his 
wish the court of the Quirinal, where 
Pius VII. was arrested, was painted ; 
there is Overbeck’s Christ at the mo- 
ment when the Jews thought to cast 
him from the mountain, and he es- 
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caped from their midst: thus repre- 
senting at oncé the perils which are 
past and those which are to come.* 
Nor can I forget the emotion with 
which the Holy Father lamented to 
me the deaths, so close upon each 
other, of Poletti, Tenerani, Overbeck, 
and Minardi; nor the pleasure with 
which I recall the rearrangement he 
effected in the entire museum of the 
Vatican, and the marvellous statue 
of Augustus from the Villa of Livy 
with which he endowed it, and the 
metal colossus of Hercules, purchased 
with his own money, the Claudius 
of Lanuvius, and the Apoxiomenos 
in Parian marble, restored by Tene- 
rani, and placed in the Vatican in 
1851. ‘There he placed also the 
Pomponia Azzia, found in the Appian 
Way, and the Ceres disinterred at 
Ostia, which he substituted for a poor 
Diana. 

It was the time when at his simple 
summons all the bishops of the 
world hastened to the Vatican coun- 
cil. Magnificent spectacle !—which 
Rome alone can offer to the world, 
of all the representatives of the 
church united to discuss freely the 
truth which the Pontiff should pro- 
claim infallibly. Those prelates, in the 
moments of their repose, were wont 
to admire on all sides the care which 
Pius IX. had lavished upon art. 
Here the circus of Caracalla restored, 
and the portico of Octavia disin- 
terred; there, in the Roman forum, 
the portico of the Dit Majores and 
the apsis of the Basilica of Con- 
stantine. In another spot the Basili- 
ca of St. Paul is restored, the arena 
of the greatest artists in painting, 
sculpture, stained glass, and mosaics. 
He opened the confessions with their 
wealth of marbles and metals, in the 


*Overbeck’s principal work, perhaps, is the 
great piece in the Frankfort Museum, where he 
has represented the triumph of religicn in art. 
He himself has explained it in a little book. 
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two patriarchal basilicas, the Lateran 
and Liberian. He restored the mau- 
soleums of St. Constantia, St. Clem- 
ent on the side of Celio, St. Agnes, 
St. Cecilia, Santa Maria in Traste- 
vere, St. Lorenzo without the walls, 
with the paintings of Fracassini, Ma- 
riani, and Grandi, Mariani painted 
St. Lucy of the Banner and Santa 
Maria in Aquiro, and Gugliari St. 
Augustine, Podesti and Consoni 
drew for the Vatican Palace the por- 
traits of the most famous ecclesias- 
tics of ancient or modern times; 
among which stand out the Martyrs 
of Fracassini, who has painted but 
too little. All these works gave rise 
not only to the ancient use of medals, 
but also to public monuments, such 
as the column of the Immacolata, 
the works of Poletti, and the statue 
cast from cannon by De Rossi. 

In 1852 was formed a commission 
of archzeology to chiefly examine the 
Christian monuments,* and explore 
the Catacombs, the theatre of those 
scenes of sacrifice, love, and resigna- 
tion wherein society was regenerat- 
ed, and where now De Rossi con- 
vinces us that scholarship and wit 
are not enough for speech, but that 
piety has a secret of its own to touch 
on things which are better felt than 
described. 

The Egyptian Museum was in- 
creased by the monuments collected 
by Clot Bey. To the Etruscan were 
added statues, candelabra, sarcopha- 
gi from Bolsena, Tarquinia, and Vi- 
terbo. The Christian Museum of 
the Lateran was founded, to which 
the reopened Ostia sent mosaics, 
sarcophagi, and epigraphs. The 
Nomentian and Appian Ways were 

* A foreign artist said to me that in his archzo- 
logical researches he did not stop at Rome, be- 
cause there there was nothing medizval. Di- 
dron, in his Arch@ological Bulletin, counts here 
fifty Gothic constructions, and declared that in 
monuments of the middle ages Rome was no 


less rich than Rouen, the most Gothic city in 
France, 
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excavated still further, as far as 
Bovilla. And the emporium of mar- 
bles, the site of the seven cohorts 
of Virgil at Monte Fiore, and the 
ruins of the Palatine—which the Pon- 
tiff himself visited suddenly, giving 
an unexpected joy to the workmen, in 
the month of the celebration of 
Rome’s birth—attest how inexhausti- 
ble are the riches of this city, which, 
not to mention the seven great gal- 
leries, is indeed one vast gallery. 
And these excavations, whether de- 
signed or accidental, disclose a wealth 
ever beyond expectation, as is seen 
in the piazza of the Holy Apostles, 
the grove of the brothers Arvali, 
especially in the Church Della Pace, 
the piazza Navona, on the Monte 
Luziale, and in the new cemetery of 
the Jews. 

That the Pontiff has not been be- 
hindhand in works of practical utili- 
ty, we see in the Acqua Pia, in the 
palace of the house of reform, the 
military and civil hospitals, and that 
of peace, the tobacco manufactory, 
the adornments of the Pincio, the 
penitentiary, the bridges over the 
Tiber, the Piazza Pia and elementary 
school, and a new city commenced 
on the Viminal and Esquiline. 

And while on this point, we see 
in the Exposition of the Baths of 
Diocletian, which Michael Angelo 
repaired with a respect not always 
shown by his followers, an example 
of a character which Rome alone 
of all the world can produce; and 
this collection of the objects of 
Catholic worship was the most beau- 
tiful hymn which the Pontiff raised 
against the blasphemy which pre- 
cedes violence. ‘This was a thought 
of the Pontiff's. It was executed by 
his command, and at his own expense. 
He inaugurated -it, closed it in per- 
son, and with his own hand distribu- 
ted the prizes. Just indeed was the 
homage which the artists of every 
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nation then represented in Rome 
paid to Pius IX., in the jubilee of 
his pontificate, the expression of 
which he left exposed for many 
days in the gallery of Raphael, where 
Mantovani, Consoni, and Galli at 
this day emulate the wondrous deco- 
rations of Sanzio and Giovanni da 
Udine. 

The popes and ministers of the 
church have watched over art with 
special care, lest this chosen daugh- 
ter of God should be sacrificed to 
his enemy. And now, what is left ? 
In the face of these glories, how 
much misery saddens us! All the 
manifestations of the supremacy of 
materialism over what is spiritual are 
multiplied, and hence so many edi- 
fices purely industrial. The fever 
of making and unmaking on the 
spur of the moment, the race for life 
without the enjoyment of the least re- 
pose, have reduced art, which at first 
was an enthusiasm, afterwards a 
taste, now to a fashion and a luxury, 
bereft of the mighty force of our 
ancient community and the great- 
minded and holy faith of our fathers. 
What the romance is to history, the 
novel to the epic poem, the drama 
to the tragedy, the portrait and its 
kind are to the great artistic works 
and historic paintings, lost in com- 
mon and epigrammatic subjects, and 
tortured with minutiz. 

And this is not the end. He who 
preserves a sense of shame, of cha- 
rity, of faith, must either behold with 
loathing, or close his eyes, when he 
sees the pencil of the lithographer 
and even the pure light of heaven 
prostituted to dishonor whatever he 
has held most holy in faith and life, 
to tempt the senses with foulness 
that Sodom would have denounced. 
As they have made poison distil 
from their inkstands, so, with vile 
ignorance or hateful forethought, 
they have made art a pander for 
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impurity and a school for the barri- 
cades and petroleum. From such 
frenzy, which terrifies the most 
daring and causes the most thought- 
less to reflect, we hope that men will 
return to conscience; and in a world 
which, in order to cherish a better 
faith in its own greatness will believe 
no longer in God, this hope is sus- 
tained by seeing the Martyrs, of 
Giovanni Ferrari; the Angels above 
the Dead Christ, of Tabacchi; the 
Christian Martyr, of Argenti; the 
Assumption, of Morelli and Gri- 
gioletti; the Saint Joseph, of Ber- 
tini; the Saint Clair, of Mancinelli; 
the Saint Lucian in Prison, of 
Ceccarini; the Ecce Ancilla Domi- 
ni, of Brioschi. 

And you, as many of you as have 
authority and dignity, labor hard 
with the pen, the voice, example, 
and precept to prevent the youth not 
yet contaminated with this new licen- 
tiousness, nor yet drunk with that 


perfume which lulls before it suffo-- 


cates, from turning renegades to the 
spirituality of art. Make them im- 
prove the feeling rather than the 
style of their productions. Make 
them disavow the causes whose effects 
we groan under, and which Provi- 
dence has allowed so long to afflict 
us. Make them rise above the 
prejudices of the journals and the 
abjectness of officials, as well as the 
mercenary motives of a utilitarian 
world and from practices which make 
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a trade of art. Let them never for- 
get the lofty mission of art, and that 
the form is merely a garb and outfit to 
clothe the moral idea. For beauty is 
the perfection of being, perceived by 
the spirit, felt in the heart, and its 
handmaid is truth, represented with 
love. “And, without doubt, for him 
whose aim is truth, the best way of 
finding it is in subjects and deeds of 
religion. Let us banish, then, in- 
difference, which slays love and 
genius alike, and that cold calcula- 
tion which smothers trustful faith. 
The time, the people, the man best 
fitted for the culture of art, will be 
those whose life, at once profound 
and active, shall not be bound di‘wn, 
but indeed lifted up by beliefs that are 
fixed and by customs that are right ; 
who combine fidelity to nature with 
the impulse of enthusiasm ; retaining 
power over matter, with due regard 
to historical and moral proprieties ; 
exciting that emotion which is not. 
unaccompanied by pleasure, but plea- 
sure mingled with admiration. 

Restore, I entreat you, art to its 
great principles! Fill life again with 
those sweet illusions and great de- 
lights, making a language of the 
deepest thoughts of a civilization 
ever more refined, and so accustom. 
us to realize the ideal, to ennoble 
humanity! Give it back to its great 
office, to bear witness to right belief, 
and to give joy to the little ones, 
who are our brethren in Christ! 
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MAX MULLER’S “ CHIPS.”* 


Mr. Max MULLER, the learned Ger- 
man professor, and Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, wrote, and in 
1868 published, a collection of essays 
on the science of religion which he 
calls Chips from a German Workshop. 
He tells us this title was given him by 
the late Chevalier Bunsen, who, onad- 
vising him to undertake the translation 
of the Sacred Book of the Brahmins, 
the Rig-Veda, bade him give, from 
time to time, to the public some chips 
from his workshop. The intensely ab- 
sorbing and delightful nature of his 
studies is to be seen very clearly by 
these specimens. They embrace two of 
the most important and most attractive 
branches of human science—that of 
the varied forms of human thought 
in its relations to God; and that of 
the multifold languages of the earth, 
and their mutual relations. Prof. 
Miiller’s philological investigations 
are confined chiefly to the Indo-Ger- 
manic family, and confirm beyond 
possibility of cavil the intimate con- 
nection between the many branches 
of that family—the Sanskrit, the Brah- 
manic language in use at present, the 
Persian, the Greek, the Latin with 
its offshoots, the Italian, the French, 
and the Spanish, the Celtic and the 
English. In exemplifying what he 
says on this subject, he speaks of the 
meaning of the word Veda. Rig- 
Veda, he tells us, means praise of 
knowledge or wisdom—Aig or Rich 
signifying praise or hymn, and Veda 
knowledge wr wisdom, He calls our 
attention to this word Vedain support 
of the theory of the connection of the 
Aryan or Indo-Germanic group of 


* Chips from a German Workshop. By Max 
Miller. New York: Scribner & Co. 


languages. The root of it, or the 
word deprived of its final vowel 
— Ved—is to be seen by substituting 
the interchanging consonants in the 
English words wit, wot, the German 
weiss, Gothic vait, Anglo-Saxon wat, 
Greek oldu, to which may be added 
the Latin word video, to see, evidently 
closely connected with this Sanskrit 
word signifying to know, for know- 
ledge is intellectual vision. 

What impresses us most, at first 
sight, is the practical conclusion to 
be drawn from the advanced state of 
philological studies. We have here 
a striking proof of the unity of the race 
of man. Max Miiller speaks of this 
proof in favor of the unity of the 
Aryan races as beyond gainsaying ; 
words are there to establish the truth. 
Now, if we see such differently con- 
stituted peoples—such as the English 
and the Hindoo, the French and the 
Persian, the Celt and the Italian—all 
members of one family, can any one 
be so rash as to wish to exclude from 
fellowship with that family the tawny 
Arab, the swarthy Malay, or the dark 
son of Africa, simply because they are 
to be classed under the heads of Semi- 
tic and Turanian? It is well known 
among physiologists that the differ- 
ences of facial angles and cranial 
thickness constitute nothing essential ; 
while the investigations of national 
thought and customs, hitherto veiled 
by unintelligible languages, tend con- 
tinually to demonstrate and confirm 
the unity of man, to show that all 
men are of one common stock, of one 
man and of one woman, all made 
after the one type—that which ex- 
ists, as the Bible tells us, in God. So 
far, in fact, is real science from doing 
harm to revelation, that when it at- 
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tains its perfection it confirms the 
truths that have been revealed. 
Whence we may draw this conclusion : 
that men who are wise will take care 
to haye revelation for their guide, 
even in science ; they will, it is clear, 
be saved from going astray, since 
their ultimate examinations confirm 
its truth, It is not unfrequently the 
case that the eager scientific man, by 
alogical process, draws his conclusion 
without the slightest suspicion of er- 
ror in his premises. It is no wonder 
he is tenacious of his conclusion ; but 
how often are his ideas overthrown 
by “chance,” that strange discoverer 
of more than one great treasure of the 
human race! And how often sober, 
thoughtful men, meeting to determine 
the basis on which they stand, have 
to say, as did the Geological Con- 
gress of Parisin 1867: “ Zhe state of 
the science is not such as to enable us to 
make deductions wholly free from dan- 
ger of error”! or, certainly it is 
most just that we should love science 
and follow it faithfully, but always 
with an eye to that old and familiar 
adage, “ It is human to err.” There 
is really nothing after all that saves a 
man from mistakes and confusion so 
much as a proper estimate of his own 
conclusions, and a readiness to have 
them corrected by others, It is a 
habit of mind that distinguishes really 
great men, like the sounder portion of 
the Prehistorical Congress of Bo- 
logna, in the autum of 1871: “ There 
is nothing in prehistorical discover- 
ies that is in contradiction with reve- 
lation.” Bacon has bid us all put 
aside the zdo/a, and thus free our minds 
from prejudice. We should begin by 
banishing the idol of se/f, the reliance 
on our own judgment, so as to be 
ready at once to abandon cherished 
ideas, and to look on the principles of 
science as more or less liable to be 
one day, by further investigation, 
shown to be other than we think 
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them. This is all the more import- 
ant because fa/se principles always do 
practical harm, and, if nothing else, 
they retard the attainment of what we 
are searching for, in putting us on 
the wrong path. We do not wish to 
be thought to condemn all scientific 
principles .as one day liable to be 
proven false. There are some, the 
essential agreement of whose sub- 
ject and predicate absolutely ex- 
cludes all danger of error, others 
which the constant experience of 
the human race has shown to be 
true, such as, for instance, the mathe- 
matical, and many of those that form 
the basis of natural science. These 
do not contradict revelation, and will 
never be proven false. The history 
of the past, however, is too full of the 
débris of systems of every kind that 
any one of solid information should 
not take warning from them, and be 
on his guard against looking on any 
proposition in natural science as irre- 
fragable which the concordant tes- 
timony of men since the enunciation 
of it has not shown to be so. The 
Ptolemean system, after an undisputed 
sway, yielded before the assaults of 
Copernicus and Galileo, and its solid 
spheres, whose music filled the poet’s 
mind with delight, and charmed the 
privileged spirits to whom it was given 
to hear it, came down in awful ruin, 
and their sounds were hushed for 
ever. Then those whose years did 
not begin with the century can re- 
call how eagerly they drank in the doc- 
trine of the imponderable principles ; 
and lo! what has become of them ? 
The progress of the age has substi- 
tuted for it the teaching of the unity 
of forces, and motion answers for them 
all. The solidity of the sun and its 
dark spots, under the telescope and 
the combined investigations of as- 
tronomers, have disappeared, and ga- 
seous substance and interruption in 
its continuity have taken the place of 
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both. And in the recent brilliant 
discoveries in regard to the constitu- 
ent gases of the sun, who is to 
make us sure that the lines in the 
spectrum, by which we profess to 
know the existence in the sun of 
certain determinate objects, may not 
be produced by other causes of which 
we know nothing? All these theo- 
ries, we grant, have great probability 
in their favor, and we do not cite 
them with any intent to discredit 
the labors of the gifted men who have 
formed them; but it is wise not to 
look on them as the end of all inves- 
tigation and beyond all controversy. 
As we think of these vicissitudes of 
science, there occur to us, though not 
in a spirit of disregard for true science, 
the words written long ago: “Ihave 
seen the trouble which God hath 
given the sons of men to be exercised 
in it. He hath made all things 
good in their time, and hath delivered 
the world to their consideration, so 
that man cannot find out the work 
which God hath made from the begin- 
ning to the end.” (Eccles, iii. 10, 
11.) This, however, is a digression ; 
let us return to our Chips. 

By far the most important topic 
treated of by Prof. Miller is the 
knowledge of God existing among the 
varied nations of men. He gives great 
weight, and deservedly, to the result 
of his observation in this respect, and 
we can readily understand why he 
should lay so much stress on the im- 
portance of tlie study of the “ science 
of religion,” or the comparative study 
of the different religions of the earth. 
As a matter of erudition, it must al- 
ways be a subject of the greatest in- 
terest, not only in itself, but also 
because it serves toillustrate the words 
of the Apostle to the Romans, ch. i. 
18-20: “ For the wrath of God is re- 
vealed from heaven against all ungod- 
liness and injustice of those men that 
detain the truth of God in injustice: 
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because that which is capable of 
being known * of God is manifest in 
them: for God hath manifested it 
unto them. For the invisible things 
of him, from the creation of the 
world, are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are 
made; his eternal power also, and 
divinity, so that they are inexcusable.” 
We shall have occasion to return to 
these words, Here we may remark 
that this knowledge of God that tran- 
spires in all the citations the learn- 
ed Orientalist has laid before us, 
is nothing more than what as Chris- 
tians we expected to hear. But 
in this connection we have to say 
that the contrary effect is produced 
to that intended by Prof. Miiller. 
This corroboration of the words of 
St. Paul, uttered more than eighteen 
centuries ago, and proclaimed long 
before by ‘the author of the Book 
of Wisdom, ch. xiii., proves that, so 
far from the religions of the earth 
meriting praise for their reference to 
a Supreme Being, they deserve to be 
censured because they detained the 
truth in darkness—in injustice. The 
words of the Professor are: ‘ We 
shall learn [from this comparative 
study] that there is hardly one reli- 
gion which does not contain some 
important truth; truth sufficient to 
enable those who seek the Lord, and 
feel after him, to find him in the 
hour of their need.” ‘The first por- 
tion of this assertion is true; the 
second is incorrect in its expression, 
and dangerous in its tendency. It is 
incorrect in its expression, inasmuch 
as it attributes to these religions, as 
such, the possession of truth—not all, 
to be sure, but some truth. We say, 
on the contrary, that the truth con- 


*See Kiihner’s Gr. Grammar, translated by 
Messrs. Edwards and Taylor, London and New 
York, 1859, § 234 (i.), with regard to the force of 
the verbal adjective. The word in the Greek 
text of Tischendorf, Zd. Seft., is yywordv. 
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tained in these various religious sys- 
tems is the common inheritance of 
the human mind. 

The light of Almighty God’s coun- 
tenance shines on us all, no matter 
who we are. The Psalmist asks: 
“ Quis ostendet nobis bona?” and he 
answers: ‘“ Signatum est super nos 
lumen vultus tui Domine!” It is 
wrong, therefore, to give credit to a 
false system for the truth it has en- 
veloped in darkness, And the rea- 
son of this is palpable. If we turn 
to the words of the apostle, as given 
above, do we find him giving credit 
to the false religions of mankind for 
the truth they contain? Anything 
but this. He says: “The invisible 
things of him, from the creation of 
the world, are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are made; 
his eternal power also, and divinity, 
so that they are inexcusable. Be- 
cause, when they knew God, they did 
not glorify him as God. And 
they changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into the likeness of 
the image of a corruptible man, and 
of birds and four-footed beasts, and 
of creeping things.” Here we have 
a sentence pronounced against these 
very religions our author speaks of 
as containing sufficient truth to ena- 
ble those who seek the Lord and feel 
after him, to find him in the hour 
of their need. The apostle condemns 
them because “they detained the 
truth of God in injustice.” 

This is to be said of these false re- 
ligions even at their best. But what 
is to be said of them when we take 
into consideration the immense ma- 
jority of those among the heathen 
do not attain to any refined spi- 
rituality, but are engrossed in the 
material, sensual forms of idolatry, 
like the conservative -Parsees, so 
graphically described in the book 
before us? We must therefore con- 
clude that, granting Prof. Miiller in- 
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tended to refer to man’s natural 
knowledge or his reason as a means 
of knowing God, to which the apos- 
tle bears witness, he has used an in- 
correct form of speech in attributing 
to these religions efficacy in finding 
God. It would have been in every 
way better to write that, in spite of 
the errors of these various systems, 
there was still light enough left to 
man, through his reason, to lead him 
to God—a truth not only substantiated 
by the teaching of theologians, but, 
as we have seen, expressly laid down 
in Holy Writ. 

We have said the assertion of our 
author is not only incorrect in its 
form, but dangerous in its tendency. 
That tendency, with all respect to 
Prof. Miiller’s expressed opinions, is 
latitudinarian ; it would lead one to 
think that, after all, the heathen and 
all professing a false religion are in 
a comparatively safe state. If this 
be so, why do we find the apostle 
assaulting those systems so uncom- 
promisingly, and asserting that the 
heathen are inexcusable ? And how 
do we reconcile with this theory the 
words of the Gospel, “ Unless ye be 
born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven” ? True, there is 
the daptisma flaminis, the resource 
of those who have not the blessing of 
the actual sacrament; but even this 
requires a_ rejection, absolute or 
implied, of the false system, and the 
act of faith in the true God, accom- 
panied by a firm will of doing what- 
ever it may be known he asks of 
a sincere soul, The language of the 
great theologians is certainly not in 
any way favorable to the safety of 
those who follow a false religion. 
They tell us that those who among 
the pagans of old were saved, were 
justified by their faith in a true God 
and in the Redeemer to come. The 
doctor of grace, the great St. Augus- 
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tine, whose fntellect was one of the 
most remarkable of any age, says in 
Serm. 3 on the 36th Ps., “All who were 
just, from the beginning of the world, 
have Christ as their head. For they 
believed he was to come, whom we 
believe to have come already; by 
faith in him they were saved, as we 
are.” Then, in the Comm. on the 128th 
Ps., he writes : “ Has the church only 
existed now ? The church is of old; 
from the time the saints were called 
the church is on earth. Once it ex- 
isted only in Abel, and was warred 
against by a wicked and perfidious 
brother, Cain, Once the church was 
only in Enoch, and he was taken 
away from the wicked. Once the 
church was only in Noah’s house, 
and it suffered from all those who 
perished by the flood, and only the 
ark floated on the waters and escaped 
to the dry land. Once the church 
was only in Abraham, and we know 
how much he suffered from the 
wicked. The church existed only in 
Lot, and in his house in Sodom, and 
he bore with the iniquity and perver- 
sity of the Sodomites, until the Lord 
freed him from them. The church 
began to exist in the people of Israel, 
and it suffered at the hands of Pha- 
raoh and the Egyptians. And in the 
very church itself, amid the people 
of Israel, there began to flourish a 
number of holy souls: Moses and 
other saints suffered from the wicked 
Jews. We come at last to our Lord 
Jesus Christ; the Gospel has been 
preached, and he has said in the 
Psalms: ‘I have brought the tidings, 
and I have spoken, and they are 
multiplied beyond number.’” (See 
also the writings of the same father 
against the Donatists.) The same 
idea of the necessity of faith in 
Christ is found -constantly in the 
teaching of the church and in the 
writings of the fathers. 

We ask after this, who deserve 
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most credit as exponents of the es- 
sential requisites of salvation — the 
early fathers of the church, who ex- 
plain the words of the apostle, “ With- 
out faith it is impossible to please 
God,” in the sense we have here in 
St. Augustine, and which too is had 
in the ancient Athanasian Creed; or 
gentlemen like our author, whose 
ideas of Christianity, even when they 
express them clearly, differ so widely 
from what was once held as revealed 
truth, and who moreover cannot come 
to an understanding among them- 
selves as to what the truth of Christ 
is? And if we must give the prefer- 
ence to the former, what are we to 
say of an ofinion that serves to lull 
people into a false security regarding 
that which is, of all things, the 
most vital in its importance and con- 
sequences ? 


Prof. Miiller rightly says that 
the knowledge of the false re- 
ligions of the world makes us 


appreciate more the Christian reli- 
gion. Had he taken the view we have 
given, he would have had a vastly 
greater appreciation of it. He would 
not have put it in comparison with 
other religions, as differing from them 
by a superior degree of excellence, 
but would have shown that they dif- 
fered essentially, as right differs from 
wrong, as truth from error, and there- 
fore he would, while speaking chari- 
tably of individuals and leaving them 
to the judgment of God, infinitely 
just, have condemned and rejected 
these false systems of worship as the 
curse of the unhappy race of Adam. 
As we have said before, we are not 
inclined to charge Prof. Miiller with 
the full consequences of his asser- 
tions, since in several places of his 
work he gives his unqualified ac- 
knowledgment of the claims of 
Christianity. Still we cannot but 
look on his loose assertions as the 
result of the rationalistic spirit that 
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has begun so rapidly to pervade the 
most conservative of English univer- 
sities. Only a few years ago, when 
called to give his testimony before 
the Board of Inquiry of the House 
of Lords regarding the state of the 
universities, Canon Liddon said that 
this tendency to rationalism had come 
in with the change in the system of 
studies and the introduction of the 
higher philosophical branches, and 
that it was making headway among 
the students in a marked manner. 
Nor, when we see those at the head 
of the university decide, as they did 
lately, that the Thirty-nine Articles are 
not to be insisted on for examination 
except in case of those who are can- 
didates for the honorary degrees, and 
when we hear in our own country a 
board of Anglican bishops declare 
that the word “regeneration” in the 
formula of infant baptism does not 
imply any moral change in the one 
baptized—it does not seem to us that 
we are doing Prof. Miiller injustice in 
thinking that he, a lay professor in the 
university directed by the Anglican 
Church, has, it may be unconsciously, 
taken in not a little of the leaven of 
rationalism. 

To this may be referred his trans- 
lation of the text of St. Justin, 4. 
i, § 46, when he makes this Christian 
philosopher say, “ Christ is the first 
begotten of God, and we have al- 
ready proved him to be the very 
Logos (or umiversal Reason) of which 
mankind are all partakers.” In the 
Edit. of the Congr. of St. Maurus 
of the Works of St. Fustin, this word 
universal does not occur; ‘the Greek 
text has simply the accusative 
“Logon,” and the Latin simply 
“ Rationem.” Certainly all Catholic 
theologians hold this doctrine of St. 
Justin, and teach that the Zogos or 
Verbum or Ratio is the definite wis- 
dom of the Godhead, by which God 
understands himself and all things 
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in himself, and that all created wis- 
dom or reason is but a participation 
of that Infinite Reason or Word. 
But in these days, when the locutions, 
universal soul, universal intellect, uni- 
versal being, are used so much ina 
pantheistical sense, we think an au- 
thor can hardly find fault with those 
who very probably misunderstand 
him when he uses expressions so 
liable to be misinterpreted, and 
charge him with some tendency 
which he seems in other places to 
disclaim. It seems to us the learned 
professor should have taken all the 
greater care in his translation, as St. 
Justin (in his Ag, ii. § 7) disclaims 
expressly all pantheistic teaching, 
which he declares to be “ foreign to 
all sound thought, reason, and 
mind.” 

To show we do not wish to be un- 
fair to this distinguished scholar, we 
will do him the justice to cite his 
condemnation of the pantheistic spirit 
of the times. He is speaking of 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire’s History of 
Buddhism, and he quotes the words 
of the preface of that writer: 


“ This book may offer one other advan- 
tage, and I regret to say that at present it 
may seem to come opportunely. It is 
the misfortune of our times that the same 
doctrines which form the foundation of 
Buddhism meet at the hands of some of 
our philosophers with a favor which they 
ill deserve. For some years we have 
seen systems arising in which metempsy- 
chosis and transmigration are highly 
spoken of, and attempts are made to ex- 
plain the world and man without either 
a God or a Providence, exactly as Bud- 
dha did. A future life is refused to the 
yearnings of mankind, and the immortal- 
ity of the soul is replaced by the immor- 
tality of works. God is dethroned, and 
in his place they substitute man, the only 
being, we are told, in which the Infinite 
becomes conscious of itself. These theo- 
ries are recommended to us sometimes 
in the name of science, or of history, or 
philology, or even of metaphysics ; and 
though they are neither new nor very 
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original, yet they can do much injury 
to feeble hearts.” 


And a few lines further on: 


“Tt would be useful, however, if the au- 
thors of these modern systems would 
just cast a glance at the theories and 
destinies of Buddhism. It is not philo- 
sophy in the sense in which we under- 
stand this great name, nor is it religion 
in the sense of ancient paganism, of 
Christianity, or of Mohammedanism ; 
but it contains elements of all worked 
up into a perfectly independent doctrine ; 
acknowledges nothing in the universe 
but man, and obstinately refuses to re- 
cognize anything else, though confound- 
ing man with nature in the midst of 
which he lives. Hence all those aberra- 
tions of Buddhism, which ought to be a 
warning to others.” (P. 203, vol. i.) 


We have one other charge against 
the learned professor for what, though 
savoring a little of rationalism, more 
particularly regards the Catholic 
Church. He says that “as the Ori- 
ental creeds degenerated into gross- 
er forms, so Christianity degenerates 
into Jesuitism and Mormonism 
(p. 185). We grant that the author 
is striving to be fair to the pagans, 
ahd shows an unwillingness to con- 
demn them as a whole on account 
of the corrupt practices of a portion 
of them. But in doing so he has 
shown himself most unjust to a dis- 
tinguished Order in the Catholic 
Church, whose piety, virtue, and 
learning claim for them everywhere 
from Christians a tribute of respect 
and gratitude, and nowhere more 
so than in our own free land. It 
is really lamentable to see what 
we must call a total want of knowl- 
edge in a person of such exten- 
sive information and real ability as 
Prof. Miiller. ’Tis strange that it 
did not occur to him that there was 
a great incongruity in coupling the 
Society of Jesus with the corrupt and 
sensual community of the Mormons, 
and it is only another lesson to put 
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us on our guard against prejudice, 
which has so wonderful a power in 
perverting the judgments of men so 
worthy of respect for their zeal in the 
cause of truth. 

This undeserved condemnation of 
the Jesuit Fathers is not the only er- 
ror into which Prof. Miiller’s dislike 
of Catholicity hasbetrayed him. On 
page 190, he speaks of the Buddhist 
ceremonies, and in a foot-note refers 
to the work of the Abbé Huc in 
which he describes his travels in 
China and Thibet, and remarks the 
curious coincidence between the rites 
of the religion of the Grand Lama 
and the forms of Catholic worship. 
Our author tells us that the Abbé 
Huc pointed ‘out the similarities be- 
tween the Buddhist and Roman 
Catholic ceremonials with such 
naiveté that, to his surprise, he found 
his delightful Zravels in Thibet 
placed on the Judex. We confess 
our surprise at this information. We 
never heard of the abbé’s work hav- 
ing been signed with “the black 
mark of Peter,” but we have heard 
the book very highly praised by per- 
sons who would hardly have praised 
it had there been anything in it to 
merit the censures of the church. 
We have too at hand a copy of the 
Index coming down to six years after 
the publication of the Zravels in 
Thibet, but after a careful search have 
not been able to find in it the name 
either of Abbé Huc or of this work. 
Moreover, it strikes us as Very unlike- 
ly that this writer should have suffer- 
ed for what has been stated pointed- 
ly by authors of the church from the 
first ages down to our time. Had 
Prof. Miiller turned his attention to 
Tertullian’s book, De Prescriptione 
Hereticorum, he would have found at 
§ 40 the following passage : 


“Who is to interpret the sense of what 
may further heresy? The devil, forsooth, 
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whose office it is to distort the truth ; 
who rivals by the mysteries of the idols 
the very actions of the divine sacra- 
ments. He too baptizes some as _ be- 
lievers and faithful ; he promises the put- 
ting off of sin by the laver; and, if I re- 
member aright, Mithras there signs his 
soldiers on the forehead, celebrates the 
offering of bread, and uses the image of 
the resurrection, and gains the crown 
through the sword (martyrdom). What 
shall I say more? that he destines his 
high-priest for the nuptials of but one 
(wife)? that he has his virgins? that he 
has his celibates? But if we consider 
the superstitions of Numa Pompilius, if 
the priestly duties, emblems, and privi- 
leges, the sacrificial service and instru- 
ments, and the vessels of sacrifice, and the 
strangeness of their expiations and vo- 
tive gifts, has not the devil manifestly 
imitated the observances of the Jewish 


law?” 

In the seventeenth century Natalis 
Alexander, in his Zcclesiastical Histo- 
ry (vol. ii. diss. il. art. 3, § 3, No. 
vii.) replying to the objections of 
Spencer, in his Dissertation No. 3 on 
the Ritual Laws of the Hebrews, says: 
“It is far more probable that the 
devil, the rival of God, inspired the 
heathen to use in the rites of their 
divinities, or to carry about with 
solemn pomp, arks or mystic vases 
containing something hidden (arca- 
num),” than that the Israelites took 
their idea from them ; and further on: 
“Who does not see that the conclu- 
sion can be drawn by just and better 
right? Therefore, the beaten vases 
had their origin in the rivalry of the 
evil spirit ‘seizing on all that was 
splendid in the worship of God, and 
turning it to his own worship.” 
There are besides several rites well 
known to have. existed among the 
heathen after the coming of Christ 
that bear so close a resemblance to 
Christian and Jewish forms, that we 
are warranted in following those 
archeologists who attribute them to 
imitation of the usages of revealed re- 
ligion. Take, for instance, the tauro- 
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bolium or criobolium, or baptism by 
the blood of a bull or goat. In this 
ceremony the person undergoing it 
was placed in a pit with a kind of 
sieve over his head, through which 
the fresh blood of the animal was 
made to fall upon his whole body. 
What is this but the corruption of 
baptism, the idea of redemption 
through blood, and of the sprinkling 
with blood that took place by divine 
command in the old law? It 
stands to reason that as the Christian 
religion gained influence, paganism 
would, by seizing on what was 
marked in it and perverting it to its 
own uses, strive to regain its credit 
by an imitation which in some way 
would deceive the ignorant. Prof. 
Miiller can see from this that Catho- 
lics are not unaccustomed to making 
such contrasts, and that they are far 
from fearing them. And as for the 
case in point, history tells us that St. 
Thomas evangelized India and very 
probably the countries adjacent to it, 
while we know that St. Francis Xa- 
vier, as narrated in his life, found de- 
cided traces of Christianity among 
some of the Indians, though they 
had not the priesthood. This being 
the case, we can readily comprehend 
how the followers of Buddha should 
have adopted many of the forms in 
use among Christians, even the 
recitation of psalms, which we know 
from the New Testament to have 
been in use among the apostles, who, 
we are told, “ went out from the sup- 
per-room after reciting a hymn with 
their Master.” 

Such are the remarks we have 
thought well to make in the interest 
of truth in regard to these volumes 
of Prof. Miiller, which, aside from 
these objectionable features, are full 
of learning and of interesting infor- 
mation, imparted in an easy and ele- 
gant style. They will be of value to 
the scholar, especially to those whose 
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occupations do not allow them to 
consecrate much time to researches 
such as those in which the professor 
is engaged. They will have the ef- 
fect of confirming the believer in the 
truth of Christianity, and of making 
him thankful for the gift of a faith 
that has saved him from such fearful 
enthralment of mind and body as he 
beholds his fellow-men condemned 
to in the many forms of Eastern pa- 
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ganism. It is true those who are 
not favorable to positive religious 
teaching will wrest not a little of 
what is said to their own damage—a 
danger we have tried to point out. 
Still, the learned author will, after all, 
be justified in remarking that, if such 
be the case, it is but another exem- 
plification of the fact that the serpent 
draws poison from the same plant 
from which the bee sips its honey. 
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Great poet, I have tasted and admired 
These many years, but 4xown thee only now— 
With nine-and-twenty winters on my brow, 
And much beside that oft thy page inspired. 
I find in thee a freshness long desired : 
And take thy song as migrant bird a lake, 
Which first she shunn’d, yet could not all forsake, 
Till, last, she nests there—never to be tired. 
To nature I have ever turn’d with love, 
But now more fondly, from the world of men. 
*T was erst for sympathy: with Byron then : 
But now, with thee, religiously—to prove 
The sweets of contemplation, and emove 
In other minds high thought and holy ken. 


May, 1872. 
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TRUE GREATNESS, 


THERE is a singular power in 
that pithy summons of the exordium 
to the preface of the Mass—*“ Sursum 
Corda.” It stirs the deepest feelings 
of the human heart. Human na- 
ture is keenly sensitive to every ap- 
peal addressed to her true instincts. 
Man needs not to be told that he pos- 
sesses the ower of fixing his thoughts 
on things superhuman, educing from 
them principles of ‘action, and shap- 
ing thereby his manifold relations 
with society. It is in stimulating this 


latent energy, and lovingly decoying 
it up to its most congenial atmo- 
sphere, that we experience the tender 
force of ‘ Sursum Corda” as a touch- 
ing address to our innermost self. 
Axioms are beyond demonstration. 


But man, no less than science, has 
his own living first principles, and 
their evidence is of such a clearness 
as to be but obscured by ratiocination. 
For instance, it is always agreeable to 
our better nature to give praise where 
praise is due. Heathen wisdom has 
beautifully witnessed to this homely 
truth: * Palmam qui meruit ferat.” * 
The inspired son of Sirach makes it an 
imperative duty: “ Let us now praise 
men of renown, and our fathers in 
their generation. Let the peo- 
ple show forth their wisdom, and the 
church declare their praise.”t If we 
should be asked to expound the phi- 
losophy of this noble instinct, we 
should be obliged, we apprehend, 
either to mystify what is self-evident, 
or super-illustrate it by the equally 
undemonstrable fact that greatness 
of character challenges universal ad- 


*‘* Let him receive the palm who has deserved 
it.”’ 
t Ecclus. xliv. 1, 15. 


miration, It is like the golden sun- 
set of Italy, or the many-tinted 
beauty of the rainbow. We feel, one 
and all, impelled to do it unsolicited 
homage. 

Further, we secretly covet and 
thirst after it. For, by a cardinal law 
of our being, we fain would appropri- 
ate and monopolize whatsoever we 
deem worthy of admiration. Con- 
cerning the particular qualities of 
which true greatness is made up, there 
may be some difference of opinion. 
What is indisputable is that its at- 
tainment is the result of sustained ef- 
fort; that that effort is itself a fertile 
source of pleasure; and that in pro- 
portion as we loiter in listless indo- 
lence, and shrink from making it, our 
life is retrogressive and_ self-con- 
demned. 

Artists, in aiming at eminence copy 
the great masters. They seek to 
touch their lips to the primal fount of 
inspiration. Now, it is rather matter 
of history than abstract speculation or 
ascetic predilection, that the very best 
models of greatness of character have 
been the saints, With their deep 
piety, lengthened vigils, and extraor- 
dinary ecstasies, we are not now con- 
cerned. It is as simple men and wo- 
men we view them. We are dealing 
rather with effects than with causes. 
Aside from the supernatural aims 
whereupon they ever bent and con- 
centrated all their energies, and 
whereby they daily renewed their 
youth, and whereat they ceaselessly 
imbibed fresh draughts of vitalizing 
nectar, they are the highest types 
on record of individual excellence. 
Those fine traits of character which 
men are agreed in admiring shine 
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out more conspicuously in the saints 
than in any other class of men. On 
the other hand, human frailties, so- 
cial incongruities, personal imperfec- 
tions, find little or no place in their 
history. 

Only true men love solitude. Not 
that anybody positively hates it, but 
that most people prefer, instead of 
soaring alone with the eagle, to fly 
low with the herd of the feathered 
tribe. Hence they hold, with Aristo- 
tle, that he who loves solitude must 
be either a wild beast ora god. It 
is indeed a godlike love, but it was 
the cherished heritage of the saints. 
They were “never less alone than 
when alone.” 

Independence Wins the respect of 
all. Not that reckless thrusting of 
ourselves against all established usa- 
ges which borders on silliness, nor 
yet that waspish spirit of antagonism 
by which littkeness would, in distin- 
guishing and gainsaying anything, 
fain assume the garb of greatness. 
Christian independence, which is ever 
both manly and modest, lies between 
rashness and sycophancy, but par- 
takes of the nature of neither. The 


harebrained truant is but little furth- ° 


er removed from the saint than the 
fawning parasite. The kingly pro- 
phet of Israel makes frequent and 
beautiful allusions to independence, 
as: “Dominus illuminatis mea et 
salus mea: quem timebo?” And 
again: “ Expecta Dominum, viriliter 
age, confortetur cor tuum, et sus- 
tine Dominum.”* If a moral che- 
mist were to analyze independence, 
he would most likely discover that 
its seed and stem is love of princi- 
ple. Men have at all times been 
found who smiled upon the frowns 
of fortune, and cheerfully welcomed 


*“ The Lord is my light and my salvation: 
whom shall I-fear? Wait on the Lord, 
act bravely, let thy heart be strengthened, and 
wait for the Lord.” 
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adversity, simply because principle 
still survived in unimpaired integrity, 
though all else had perished. There 
was yet one rich germ of abiding fe- 
licity. Of such it has been well said 
that “they need not flatter the vain, 
nor be tried with the impertinent, 
nor stand to the courtesy of knavery 
and folly. They need not dance af- 
ter the caprice of a humorist, nor 
take part in the extravagance of an- 
other.” Perhaps no one sentence 
in the writings of the illustrious Arch- 
bishop Hughes furnishes a true key- 
note to his character better than this: 
“ T have never had a patron in church 
or state.” Few are able to pen such 
words, and, in doing so, defy any 
impeachment of their veracity. A 
wholesome disregard for the opinions 
of others or indifference to human 
respect is the synonym of indepen- 
dence. It is, indeed, under the lat- 
ter name we find independence men- 
tioned in hagiology and ascetic theo- 
logy ; and it is one of the insidious 
poisons which the saints seem most 
to have feared. They considered the 
world so whimsical that, do what 
they might, they never could satisfy 
it. They everywhere saw good rea- 
son for pondering the old argument : 
“ John came neither eating nor drink- 
ing, and you say: He hath a devil. 
The Son of Man is come both eat- 
ing and drinking, and you say: Be- 
hold a man that is a glutton and a 
drinker of wine.” * There is a re- 
markable instance of independence 
in the life of St. Thomas 4 Becket, 
and it shows how utterly irreconcila- 
ble are human respect and love of 
principle. It was clear to the chan- 
cellor that one of two things needs 
must cometo pass. Either he should 
be allowed to remain chancellor, and 
continue in kindly relations with 
Henry, or he should be constrained 


* Luke vii. 33 
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to accept the archbishopric, and, by 
denouncing Henry’s conduct, cease to 
be the friend of the king. The lat- 
ter would have saints for friends at 
the cost of principle ; he would have 
precedence given to the crown over 
conscience ; he would have a courtier 
prelate with elastic convictions; he 
would have reconciled anomalies and 
“harmonized impossibilities.” But 
the independence of conscience is 
inflexible ; and hence the memorable 
collision between a powerful monarch, 
whose fraudulence time has unveiled, 
and a prelate of unsullied integrity, 
whose glorious martyrdom is one of 
the great triumphs of the church. A 
beautiful writer * lays down a simple 
rule whereby men of vacillating cha- 
racter, in matters of conscience and 
duty, may meet those who would 
shake their independence with a sort 
of argumentum ad hominem :; “ Since 
worldlings look upon us as foolish, 
let us regard them in the same 
light.” 

Closely akin to independence is 
steadfastness, or firmness of resolve. 
Not a mulish obstinacy which spurns 
counsel, and, by magnifying ourselves 
above all others, teaches us only to 
unlearn ourselves. Such a spirit be- 
tray$ utter want of self-knowledge ; 
for few suffice for themselves, and 
fewer still see themselves as they are 
seen by others. Whoever would at- 
tain to greatness should avoid the 
fickle and the inconstant. “ He that 
toucheth pitch shall be defiled there- 
with.” And as instability in the con- 
victions of the mind and affections 
of the heart extends to men’s rela- 
tions and occupations in life, brand- 
ing them in all things as volatile, su- 
percilious, and untrustworthy, so we 
should study to be immovably firm 
in retaining and acting upon princi- 


* St. Francis de Sales, /ntroduction, part iv. 
clp. t. 
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ples which we know to be based 
upon truth and justice. In pursuing 
any course of action maturely plan- 
ned, and followed up from commen- 
dable motives, we must courteously 
but firmly resist all attacks material- 
ly affecting the nature of our resolve. 
It is common with the giddy and the 
irresolute to seek to bring down men 
of unbending firmness to their own 
contemptible level. Whoever lacks 
the courage to be singular, lacks the 
first element of greatness, is wanting 
in a source of solid happiness, and 
can scarcely be a true Christian. To 
give up a tried and disinterested friend, 
to relinquish a line of conduct in it- 
self good and deliberately entered 
upon—unless from motives far more 
overpowering than those which had 
hitherto swayed you — besides fur- 
nishing clear evidence of fickleness, 
inflicts upon the will an incurable 
wound. 

If steadfastness be the twin-sister 
of independence, fortitude is its eld- 
est daughter. It has various mani- 
festations; but it is best evidenced 
in danger and in time of difficulty. 
Opposition is its touchstone, elicits 
its latent powers, displays them in 
their modest and unborrowed beauty, 
making us regard their possessor with 
feelings akin to those with which we 
behold a gallant ship that has just 
ridden out a violent tempest, or the 
conqueror who, having waded, in 
calm courage, through a sea of blood, 
conducts his triumphant legions 
through the captured provinces to 
survey the rich spoils of victory. For- 
titude may be considered the lion- 
virtue of the human breast. It is 
the shield of all the other virtues, 
rising in earnest promptness at the 
signal of approaching combat, and 
waiting, with giant force, to crush, if 
it cannot repel, the invader. Sydney 
Smith would compare no pleasure to 
that of conversation with a man of 
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well-stored mind and communicative 
disposition. It seems to us there is 
no sight more beautiful to contem- 
plate than that of a brave man in 
the midst of danger. If aught could 
enhance its thrilling interest, it would 
be the elevating assurance that the 
invincible hero wars with bitter re- 
luctance, and solely for the sacred 
interests of truth and justice. Yet 
such, in all instances, has been the 
struggle of the saints and the emi- 
nent servants of the church, in which 
her history so copiously abounds. 
Such, in these latter days, was the 
attitude of Dr. Doyle, before the 
lords and commons of Britain, dis- 
dainfully repelling their calumnies 
against the Catholics of Ireland, scat- 
tering a serried phalanx of Oxford’s 
ablest champions, and submitting his 
very examiners to an unexpected or- 
deal of scrutiny. A still more beau- 


tiful instance of quiet courage is that 
evinced by St. Paul before the judg- 


ment-seat of Festus : “ Neitheragainst 
the law of the Jews, nor against the 
temple, nor against Czsar, have I 
offended in anything. But Festus, 
willing to show the Jews a pleasure, 
answering Paul, said: Wilt thou go 
up to Jerusalem, and there be judged 
of these things before me? Then 
Paul said: I stand at Ceesar’s judg- 
ment-seat where I ought to be judg- 
ed. To the Jews I have done no 
injury, as thou very well knowest. 
For if I have injured them, or have 
committed anything worthy of death, 
I refuse not to die. But if there be 
none of these things whereof they 
accuse me, no man may deliver me 
to them: I appeal to Cesar.”* It 
was not only a fearless assertion of 
the civil rights and liberty of the sub- 
ject, but also the stirring rebuke to 
the perfidious judge for that he sought 
to transgress the limits of the consti- 


* Acts xxv. 
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tution. St. Chrysostom’s reply to 
the courtier who brought him the 
intimation of the Empress Eudoxia’s 
intention to banish him from his see, 
breathes the spirit of conscious forti- 
tude: “Is there any place she can 
send me where God will not be with 
me ?” 

There are few things we more ad- 
mire in others than energy of charac- 
ter. Indolence is the weightiest of 
burdens. It has been well said, 
* People that have nothing to do are 
quickly tired of their own company.” 
Sluggishness is the paralysis of the 
mind, and the grave of physical 
health. The intellectual faculties of 
the sluggard are like pearls in the 
depths of the sea, or ingots of price- 
less ore in an undiscovered gold- 
field. They are a lost treasure. But 
they are more. Their loss entails 
life-long death. “ Desires kill the 
slothful, for his hands have refused 
to work.” * The most miserable of 
men is the idler. Pleasure he cannot 
enjoy. Food without an appetite 
is worse than useless ; it is positively 
noxious. A keen relish for delightful 
pastime is the fruit of healthy indus- 
try. But from this the sluggard re 
volts, as do children from ghosts 
and hobgoblins. For him there needs 
no demon to tempt; he is the direst 
of tempters to himself. Sloth is the 
couch of Lucifer. Moreover, it sti- 
fles self-respect, awakening in its 
stead a rancorous spirit of hostility 
to those of opposite character. The 
loudest grumblers are idlers. Being 
out of sorts with themselves, they 
can ill brook the conflicting influen- 
ces of those who relish labor, When 
positive and negative electricity con- 
flict, lightning is the result. And 
when the magic charms of ceaseless 
industry shine like sunbeams on the 
stagnant, marshy nature of the do- 


* Prov. xxi. 25. 
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nothing, there is generated a brood of 
vipers which thrive by diffusing poi- 
son. 

It is not wonderful that the saints 
should one and all have declared 
unceasing war against sloth. They 
were prodigies of industry. The 
mighty feats of labor which they suc- 
cessively undertook, and, in most in- 
stances, amid harassing embarrass- 
ment, carried to speedy completion, 
astonish the most energetic. It would 
seem as if their bodies had been re- 
cast in some unearthly mould, whence 
they came forth purged from all ani- 
mal properties. It was not so much 
that they acted in harmonious con- 
cert with the will, as that they ap- 
pear instinctively to have in some sort 
anticipated its behests, outrunning 
it in the race of industry. And as 
the sluggard, imperceptibly, becomes 
so besotted as to seem denaturalized, 
so, on the other hand, the quickened 
energies of the saints assumed an un- 


flagging elasticity, second only to 


the miraculous gift of bilocation, 
whereby, at sundry intervals, they 
were empowered to be simultaneous- 
ly present in different localities. If 
it be true that no great enterprise 
has ever been accomplished without 
sustained effort, and that before the 
levelling force of persistent determi- 
nation the most appalling difficulties 
soon disappear, it is no less certain 
that by none more than by the 
saints has this cheering truth been 
realized. In a just appreciation of 
the value and dignity of labor, and the 
refreshing streams of pleasure that 
flow from it, their history shows them 
to have excelled: nor is it too much 
to say that on this one ground alone 
they would be entitled to the grati- 
tude and veneration of mankind. 
Hence the uniform cheerfulness 
which characterized them, and which 
they ungrudgingly seized every means 
of imparting to others. It is among 
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the balmiest comforts which this 
shifting world can bestow to hold 
constant, or even frequent, intercourse 
with men of happy and contented 
minds. They make life a cloudless 
sunshine, beneath whose _ genial 
warmth the chilling shadows of sor- 
row and depression must needs melt 
rapidly away. The happiest of 
men were the saints. Descrying in 
nature’s tiniest product but a feebly 
reflected beam of uncreated beauty, 
they could sing with the Florentine 
bard : 
“ La gloria di colui che tutto muove 

Per l’universo penetra, e risplende 

In una parte pit, e meno altrove, 

oO gloriose ‘stelle, ° lume pregno 

Di gran virta, del quale io riconosco 

Tutto, qual che si sia, il mio ingegno.” * 

If to murmur or grumble was with 

them a sin, to be blithe and cheerful 
was the lightest of duties. Hours of 
sadness they indeed had, when their 
own and the world’s sins were pre- 
sent to their piercing minds. But 
through those passing eclipses there 
evermore shone out a radiant smile— 
glittering sparks, issuing from the 
glowing furnace of the heart within, 
where constantly burned the loving 
recollection of promises sure to be 
redeemed and favors graciously 
vouchsafed. 


** Sweet intercourse 
Of looks and smiles; for smiles from 1eason 
flow— 
To brute denied, and are of love the food.” 


There are, it seems to us, but few 
more desirable fortunes than a state 
of perpetual cheerfulness. It is one 


* La Divina Commedia, Paradiso, cantii., xxii. 

** The glory of him who gives life and motion 
to all things, penetrates the universe, and shines 
forth with more splendor in one part, and with 
less in another. 

ee ee a ee oe ee Ie po 

‘**O glorious stars! O light impregnate with 
powerful virtues ! to which I am indebted for all 
my genius, such as it is.” 

“The above rendering is taken from the admi- 
rable prose translation of the Rev. E. O’Don- 
nell. 
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which is not to be purchased with 
gold. Its roots must be cast in the 
“eternal hills.” The saints under- 
stood this. They held not in fief- 
dom from men their changeless buoy- 
ancy of spirits. It was not with 
them a vortical flux and reflux. 
It was not a checkered alternation 
of rapturous mirth and gloomy dejec- 
tion. Such is the ephemeral glad- 
ness of the shallow humorist or the 
surfeited don vivant. The cheerful- 
ness of the saints had nothing of the 
spasmodic. It was not a rushing av- 
alanche of fitfully majestic grandeur. 
It was a calm, stilly lake of perennial 
transparency, lying in a hushed val- 
ley of mossy verdure, fringed by a 
redolent clustering of midsummer’s 
fairest flowers, reflecting the many- 
colored beauty of a rich autumnal 
foliage, and resounding to the bless- 
ed harmonies of nature’s feathered 
choristers. It was a fixed and per- 
manent habit of mind, sustaining the 
faculties in. even security, keeping 
the emotions of the will poised in 


rational equilibrum, dispelling all 
care, all discontent, all overween- 


ing solitude, and diffusing through- 
out their being a moral odor of sweet 
and undying fragrance. 

One of the most evident results of 
such a state of mind is a spirit of dis- 
interestedness, This rare gift is, we 
consider, the strongest proof of solid 
virtue. It is also the most winning 
attraction observable in Christian 
character; and this, doubtless, is why 
it is so frequently counterfeited, and 
employed as a subterfuge to disguise 
the petty artifices of selfishness. It 
was not from disinterestedness, but to 
be rid of the anxiety attendant upon 
wealth, that the Grecian philosopher 
cast his gold into the sea. He was 
the founder of a numerous school, 
whose adherents, lacking true great- 
ness of soul, comfort themselves, and 
seek to hoodwink others, by aping 
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excellence which they do not possess, 
Disinterestedness, if it implies not 
sacrifice in actu, at least supposes a 
readiness to submit, as often as need 
be, to the loss of private interest. It 
seeks to eradiate, root and branch, 
all narrow self-seeking. Herein lies 
the secret of its power in evoking 
sympathy. It subdues the sternest 
enemy, wins plaudits from the most 
callous observer, captivates all well- 
regulated minds, and goes straight 
to every true, tender, and impressi- 
ble heart. Knaves are well aware 
of its popularity ; conceal under its 
lambkin-like guilelessness their wolf- 
ish cunning; and frequently glide, 
upon its unerring prestige, into sudden 
and unmerited fortune. But only with 
the saints—except in instances so 
rare as but to confirm the rule—has 
disinterestedness attained its full 
growth. Riches, high position, the 
esteem of the great ones of this world, 
such things they deem it a luxury to 
be able to despise. But they stopped 
not here, for this is but the threshold 
of disinterestedness. A stilly and 
breathless contentment with the ex- 
isting state of things; an ever-vigi- 
lant eagerness to keep self-interest in 
the background, giving due promi- 
nence to all things else; a prompt 
readiness to be ignored rather than 
exalted ; to be tossed to and fro upon 
the sea of life, yet ever be buoyed to 
the surface by uncomplaining indif- 
ference; to be all to all and dead to 
self—such is the point they sedulously 
strove to reach. It was this beauti- 
ful quality which so much endeared 
St. Francis de Sales to all with whom 
he held intercourse. There went 
out from him that which distinctly 
assured them that they stood in the 
presence of a superior being. His 
sovereign once declared that there 
was more true nobility in Francis 
than in any king he had ever read 
of, and that he regarded his lofty vir- 
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tue as something far more to be 
coveted than the throne and sceptre 
of France. Having been requested 
by a distinguished personage to ac- 
cept a purse of gold, he declined for 
the memorable reason that “ he real- 
ly knew not what to do with it.” Cen- 
turies before, Saul of Tharsus spoke 
in similarly unselfish strains to the 
citizens of Corinth: “ Behold now 
the third time I am ready to come 
to you; and I will not be burthen- 
some unto you. For I seek not the 
things that are yours, but you,” * 
Disinterestedness finds vent in 
generosity without limit, and’ in sym- 
pathy which admits of no distinction. 
Greatness embodies these ministering 
angels of succor, and calls them her 
almoners and handmaids. Heroes 
and conquerors have been bravest in 
their deeds of magnanimity—most 
honored in their tender considerate- 
ness. “Cesar dando, sublevando, 
ignoscendo, gloriam sibi adeptusest.”t 
It is said of Napoleon the First that, 
walking one day on the coast of Ca- 
lais, and meditating the ruin of the 
British empire, he descried an English 
lad furtively launching a tiny skiff, with 
a view to escaping from the navy of 
France and revisiting his native land, 
There was too much of precocious 
daring in the act not to stir the feel- 
ings of a soldier who had conquered 
everything but his cool contempt for 
danger. The emperor gave orders 
that a vessel of the line should be de- 
spatched to bear the young Saxon to 
the shores of Britain. The achieve- 
ments of human generosity and sym- 
pathy fade into insignificance beside 
the heroism of the saints. Nothing 
was with them too sacred to be trans- 
formed into instruments of sympathy 
—into healing balsam to staunch the 
wounds of sorrow and distress. The 


*2 Cor. xii. 14. 
+“ Czesar gained glory for himself, by giving, 
by raising up, by pardoning.” 
VOL, XV.—35 
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sacred vessels of the altar were con- 
verted into money; the revenues of 
the church were made the patrimony 
of the poor; and asylums of mercy 
went up to meet the ravages of sud- 
den epidemic, wherein the prince- 
ly blood and fine feelings of a St. 
Charles Borromeo and the genius 
of a Bellarmine were happiest and 
most at home in bending over the 
pestilential couch of smitten wretched- 
ness. It is written of the “Seraph of 
Assisi” that, on learning of a dearth 
of provisions among a horde of 
banditti, he furnished them with an 
abundant supply, went in person and 
publicly embraced the bandit chief, 
and soon saw them exchange their 
career of plunder for a life of edifying 
industry. To the hair-splitting scio- 
list, he would appear to have travelled 
beyond the bounds of orthodoxy and. 
sanctioned highway robbery; but to: 
the closer student of the Gospel, he 
will rather resemble him who, going 
out from Gethsemani, kissed the 
worst of robbers, and with his dying 
breath gave paradise to a public 
malefactor. 

We have thus far indicated a few 
of those leading characteristics which, 
if they be not, in the. aggregate, true 
moral greatness itself, are recognized 
as among its special and essential in- 
gredients. We cannot take leave 
of this subject without repeating 
what at the outset we intimated, 
namely, that it is in the lives of the 
saints those lofty traits of character 
are most commonly and most en- 
dearingly illustrated. What share 
grace and nature respectively have 
had in the formation and develop- 
ment of each individual one, it has 
not been our object to investigate. 
“Facienti quod in se est Deus 
nunquam denigat gratiam.”* One 
thing only the saints sought at the 


*** God never denies grace to one who does 
what he can.” 
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hands of men—to be denied a place 
in their memory. While here be- 
low, their wish was for the most part 
realized to the fullest. They were 
of all others the least understood and 
most abused. ‘Their lowliness is now 
fittingly exalted, and, while their bo- 
dies rest in peace, their names shall 
be honored from generation to gene- 
ration. Nor can we conceive any 
means whereby men may more easi- 
ly or more surely attain true great- 
ness, even in the natural order, than 
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by striving, however imperfectly, to 
rival those great men and women, 
once the earthly gems of our ran- 
somed humanity, now the sharers of 
its glorified dignity and beauty, whom 
the church, in the progressive march 
of time, steadily reproduces to our no 
tice, to strengthen our faith, to vivify 
our hopes, and intensify our un- 
divided love for the Creator in the 
first instance, and then for our 
fellow-creature, without limit or dis- 
tinction. 
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In Belgium the patronal feasts of 
‘the churches and towns are celebrat- 
ed with great pomp and splendor. 
Each church, on its feast, is adorned 
in the richest style, the streets and 
houses of the parish are decorated 
with green branches and banners; 
high and low, rich and poor, unite to 
do honor to the Blessed Sacrament, 
that is carried in procession on the 
Sunday during the octave, within the 
limits of the parish. From the houses 
of the nobles hang the banners, and 
oriflammes emblazoned with their ar- 
morial bearings; one common bond 
of sympathy and love unites all ranks, 
one common desire to show homage 
and reverence to the dear Lord and 
Master, who is to be borne in triumph 
in their midst. 

Catholicity has so thoroughly 
moulded the habits and customs of 
the people, the festivals of the church 
make the festivals of the people ; 
consequently, the feast of the church 
is also the Aermesse, as it is called, of 
the people. The parish feast is the 
Petite Kermesse ; the patronal feast 
of the city the Grande Kermesse, 
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when all business is suspended, and 
universal rejoicing prevails. 

Bruges celebrates the Grande 
Kermesse on the 6th of May, in 
honor of the Precious Blood, which 
is on that day carried in procession 
from the chapel of Ze Saint Sang to 
the cathedral. In the chapel of Ze 
Saint Sang, the oldest Christian 
building ih Belgium, is preserved the 
holiest of relics, the precious blood 
of our Lord, which was expressed 
from the sponge with which his sa 
cred body was washed after the de- 
scent from the cross. It was brought 
from the Holy Land by Comte 
Thierry d’Alsace, one of the first and 
most distinguished of the early cru- 
saders, and presented to the bishop 
of his native city, Bruges; where it 
has ever since remained, the object 
of the most faithful love and venera- 
tion. 

Every year, on the 6th of May, 
the Bishop of Bruges and the canons 
of the cathedral go in procession to 
the chapel of Ze Saint Sang, carry 
the relic, which is inclosed in a shrine 
of inestimable value, to the cathe- 
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dral; high mass is sung, benediction 
given, and then the procession re- 
turns to the chapel, where, during 
the octave, the precious relic is ex- 
posed to the veneration of the faith- 
ful. 

Bruges is one of the oldest and 
most Gothic of the Belgian towns; 
in the middle ages it was the great 
commercial entrepéi, canals intersect 
it in every direction, but trade has 
moved off to Antwerp and other 
cities, and Bruges is left with only 
the traditions of its former import- 
ance. It is, too, one of the quaintest 
of places; grass grows in the streets, 
and, ordinarily, it is the quietest of 
towns; consequently, the English 
affect ita great deal, particularly con- 
verts. In the most retired part of 
the town is the great convent of the 
Dames Anglaises ; the chapel is mag- 
nificent; around the walls are tab- 
lets with the names of the Talbots, 
Giffords, Somersets, Middletons, and 
others who have died in the convent, 
and were its benefactors. The habit 
is beautiful, pure white with black 
veil; they follow the rule of St. 
Augustine, and are principally En- 
glish ; nothing can be more calm and 
peaceful than their retreat. 

The Hopital St. Jean is also well 
worth seeing, as its gallery of paint- 
ings contains many of the gems of 
Memling and other masters of the 
Flemish school. The hospital is 
under the charge of the Seurs Hos- 
pitaliéres, who are also Augustinians, 
dress in white like the Dames An- 
glaises, but are not quite so elegantly 
picturesque. 

The Palais de Justice, the beauti- 
ful littke Hétel de Ville, and the 
Chapel of the Saint Sang, surround 
the Grande Place. It was the eve 
of the Grande Kermesse when we 
arrived in Bruges, and all the coun- 
try and adjoining towns had emptied 
into it; the streets and Places were 
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crowded with peasants in every im- 
aginable costume; women in round 
caps, pointed caps, peaks on top and 
wings on the side ; every age and style 
was represented. “Near the Grand 
Place is a belfry, immensely high, 
called the Carillon, with ‘the most 
delicious chime of bells, which made 
music all the afternoon and evening. 
The bells. of Bruges are the most 
famous in Belgium. 

In the Grand Place two or three 
gymnasiums were in full operation; 
at all the Xermesses there are ma- 
chines called moulins, like enor- 
mous rotary engines, -with chariots 
for the girls and women, and horses 
for the boys and men, decorated 
with red and gold in the most fantas- 
tic manner. Some of the carriages 
were red, others blue, then yellow, 
and so on; round and round they 
went, the bands of music playing, 
the children screaming with enjoy- 
ment, the women waving their hand- 
kerchiefs ; the people around look- 
ing on delightedly, some smok- 
ing, some drinking, all enjoying 
themselves. In another place, a cir- 
cus was performing in broad day- 
light, clowns jumping and turning 
somersaults, boys standing on 
men’s heads, girls poised on the 
shoulders of other muscular indiv:- 
duals. The chimes were ringing their 
merriest, and the great bells of the 
cathedral and Notre Dame joined 
their loud voices to the chorus to 
celebrate the eve of the great fes- 
tival. 

Early on the morning of the feast 
we visited the Chapel of the 
Saint Sang, ascended the staircase ; 
a priest sat behind a little altar, 
holding the precious reliquary; we 
kissed the relic, saw with our own 
eyes the crimson life-blood of our 
Blessed Redeemer, shed for us on 
Calvary; passed down the other 
side ; and descended into the subter- 
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ranean crypt, the oldest church in 
Flanders. Then we visited the ca- 
thedral and Notre Dame, looked at 
the beautiful pictures that adorn the 
walls, and meditated by the tombs 
of the bishops and old dukes of 
Burgundy. In Notre Dame are the 
tombs of Charles the Bold and Maria 
of Burgundy. 

At ten, the high mass commenced 
in the cathedral; the Bishop of Bru- 
ges sang the mass, the Nuncio’s 
throne was opposite, and on the right 
of the Bishop of Bruges the Bishops 
of Ghent, Liége, and Tournai occu- 
pied the first of the canons’ stalls, 
crimson velvet hangings being thrown 
over the carved.oak in honor of their 
rank. The canons were in their 
stalls ; the seminarians and the rest of 
the clergy had the good places direct- 
ly in front of the screen. In the ca- 
thedral of Bruges the high altar is 
divided from the rest of the church 
by great marble walls, on top of 
which were splendid hangings of Go- 
belin tapestry; and all that could be 
seen was to be done by peeping 
through the railing of the doors. 

We left at the benediction, and 
made our way out, so as to see the 
procession, which would pass the 
Hotel de Flandre. The lancers 
were drawn up in front of the cathe- 
dral, the streets were lined with 
soldiers, flags and streamers floated 
in the breeze. We had barely reach- 
ed our window when we heard the 
approaching music, the splendid band 
of the lancers. After the cavalry, 
that opened the way and made the 
line, came the infantry; then the dif- 
ferent parishes, headed by the ban- 
ners, the boys in cassocks and sur- 
plices chanting, the girls in white 
veils and flowers—all that was beau- 
tiful. The women came out from the 
houses and strewed flowers and green 
leaves, so that the street looked like 
a carpet. In nearly every detach- 
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ment was a girl dressed like the 
Blessed Virgin; in one, it was the 
Queen of Heaven—white dress, stud- 
ded with stars, mantle and train of 
blue velvet, gemmed with golden stars, 
diadem and sceptre. In another, the 
Comfortress of the Afflicted; in an- 
other, the Mother of God; again, 
the Mater Dolorosa. 

Then came one of the most beau- 
tiful divisions: boys dressed to rep- 
resent the different saints of the city 
and churches—St. James; St. Sebas- 
tian, with his bow and arrows; one, 
St. Charles Borromeo, was perfect, 
mitre on the head, superb cross and 
chain, the crosier in his hand—the 
little fellow marched with as much 
dignity and grace-as the five bishops 
who followed. 

Immediately before the relic was 
borne a splendid statue of the Mo- 
ther of Sorrows, in purple velvet, 
surrounded by the confraternity, 
dressed in purple, covered with large 
black lace veils, followed by the 
“Three Marys.” Some artist must 
have dressed and grouped them. 
The Blessed Virgin’s face was most 
exquisitely pure and sorrowful, her 
blue mantle and dress fell around her 
with perfect grace; the Magdalene 
supported her on one side, a beauti- 
ful girl, with long flowing hair, su- 
perbly dressed, her arms covered 
with splendid bracelets ; on the other 
side was the third Mary, her arm 
thrown around the Blessed Virgin to 
support her. 

Last of all came the clergy of the 
cathedral, the seminarians flinging 
clouds of incense, the canons in pro- 
cession. The shrine was carried in 
turn by different canons ; immediate- 
ly after walked the Bishop of Bruges, 
giving his benediction, his train 
borne by three boys; then the three 
other bishops, and the Nuncio, in a 
superb cape and mitre, wlio likewise 
blessed the people. It was beauti- 
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ful; the white dresses of the children, 
the red and gold vestments of the 
priests (all the vestments, of course, 
were red in honor of the Precious 
Blood), the splendid banners, the 
magnificent music, and the pictu- 
resque crowd, made an ensemble not 
easily forgotten. 

In Ghent, the great procession of 
St. Macaire, which only takes place 
once in a century, was celebrated 
May 19, 1&67, with extraordinary 
splendor, to implore his intercession 
for the preservation of Belgium from 
pestilence, the cholera, the typhus fe- 
ver, and the cattle disease, which so 
cesolated the country the previous 
year, The Cardinal of Malines, all 
the Bishops of Belgium, the Nuncio, 
and Bishop Mermillod, of Geneva, 
who preached the Jubilee, assisted. 
The city was crowded ; over 100,000 
strangers from all parts, even from 
France and Germany. 

The Cathedral of St. Bavon is very 
old, dates from g40, and was in its 
gala dress. The shrine of St. Ma- 
caire, of solid silver, a present from 
the city of Mons two hundred years 
ago, was placed upon a temporary 
altar, erected in the middle of the 
transept, surrounded by thousands of 
lights, a canopy of evergreens and 
flowers overshadowed it, and the 
church was decorated with garlands 
of flowers that hung from the ceiling 
in immense festoons; hundreds of 
pennants suspended from the arched 
roof fluttered above our heads; and 
the coup d’ail from the lower part of 
the church, or from behind the main 
altar, was surpassingly beautiful. 

The mass was sung by the Nuncio, 
in the presence of the cardinal and 
the other bishops. After the mass we 
looked at the paintings in all the 
chapels, saw the font where Charles 
V. was made a Christian, and by 
making the most of being strangers 
persuaded a polite young gentleman 
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to show us the famous statue of Du- 
quesnoy. Duquesnoy was one of the 
greatest sculptors of his day ; we had 
seen the beautiful statue of St. Ursu- 
la in the mortuary chapel of the 
Princes of Tour and Taxis, in the 
church of the Sablon in Brussels, and 
were anxious to see the still more fa- 
mous chef-d’euvre in the Cathedral 
of Ghent. 

Duquesnoy, unfortunately, was as 
wicked as he was talented, and for 
some great crime was condemned to 
be executed. While in prison he fin- 
ished his last great work, the recum- 
bent figure of one of the bishops of 
Ghent. He devoted his best energies 
to the task, hoping by that means to 
obtain his pardon ; the result was a 
grand success; he had surpassed all 
his former efforts ; but even the great 
triumph could not obtain grace for 
him; the law was inexorable; he 
must die. He asked to see once 
more his beloved statue, upon which 
he had devoted his lonely prison life ; 
he was taken before it, and in de- 
spair and rage he seized a hammer 
and broke off the fingers of the right 
hand. Before he could inflict fur- 
ther damage he was hurried off, 
and burnt before the church of St. 
Nicholas. 

We rambled around the cathedral 
in every direction, looking persever- 
ingly at the right hands of all the 
statues, but all the fingers were per- 
fect ; where was Duquesnoy’s ? Men 
were going round clattering the 
keys, pushing the people out, priests 
were in all corners, telling everybody 
the church must be cleared to make 
ready for the procession. We made 
a beseeching appeal to a priest, who 
stood upon the steps leading to the 
choir, that we were strangers, proba- 
bly never would be in Ghent again in 
our lives—couldn’t we see the statue ? 
He gave a wink to one of the ushers, 
and the young gentleman responded 
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by inviting us up the steps, and into 
the choir we hurried. 

There were three thrones, two on 
the epistle side for the Cardinal and 
Nuncio, one on the gospel side for 
the Bishop of Ghent ; the other bish- 
ops had crimson velvet chairs and 
pries-dieu, Behind the throne of the 
Bishop was the famous statue; the 
fingers have been repaired, but the 
line is visible where the unfortunate 
wretch wreaked his vengeance. Not 
only did we see the statue well, but 
our polite guide insisted upon our 
examining closely the shrine of St. 
Macaire; so we had a chance of 
admiring the beautiful chasing of the 
repository of the relics. 

After dinner, we took possession 
of our window, and at five the pro- 
cession came in sight. First, the 
lancers to make the line; then the 
charitable associations of Ghent, the 
confréries of St. Francis Xavier, free 
schools, etc., each headed by superb 
banners. The gem of this part was 
the Jesuit College of'St. Barbe, form- 
ing a group—the Triumph of St. 
Aloysius of Gonzaga. The choir- 
boys led the van, then the three car- 
dinals—Borromeo, Bellarmin, and 
Gonzaga, preceded by pages bearing 
their escutcheons, followed by others 
carrying their trains; the statue of 
St. Aloysius, followed by his brother 
Rudolph, Duke of Mantua, preced- 
ed by heralds bearing the arms of 
the house of Gonzaga; the young 
nobles walked behind, and the avenue 
was formed by halberdiers in the 
dress of the time. The dressing of 
this group was gorgeous; the sons 
of the first families of Flanders ar- 
rayed in the most magnificent style. 
We have never seen it equalled on 
the stage. 

Then followed in endless succes- 
sion the religious orders of women, 
the Sisters of Charity with the deaf 
and dumb ; the Sisters of the Visita- 
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tion with their free schools; the Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph ; the Black Sisters, 
who nurse the sick; the Beguines 
from the Petit and Grand Beguin- 
age with their free schools; each 
division bearing patron saints deco- 
rated in the most beautiful manner, 
and arranged in the most artistic style. 

The parishes were in full force; 
each parish was a grand procession 
by itself; the schools and confréries 
of each ‘church with its insignia. The 
Living Rosary was exquisite; bands 
of young girls reciting the rosary; 
the Five Joyful Mysteries in white, 
with white roses and ribbons; the 
Five Sorrowful, white and violet ; the 
Five Glorious, white and red—all with 
gorgeous banners and streamers. 

The parish of St. John the Baptist 
was distinguished by a group of the 
church militant, suffering, and trium- 
phant. The church militant, young 
girls dressed in white, green wreaths, 
ribbons, and gauze veils floating 
around, indicating the immortal hopes 
of the church; some bearing on vel- 
vet cushions the triple crown of the 
Pope and the emblems of episcopal 
authority; the cross borne aloft, 
crowned with garlands, and the words, 
in blazing letters, “ Portz inferorum 
non prevalebunt contra te!” The 
church suffering, girls in white, purple 
sashes and wreaths, covered with 
black lace veils, bearing the instru- 
ments of the Passion, the inscription 
on the cross, “ Ave crux, spes uni- 
ca!” The church triumphant, girls 
in white, veils of cloth-of-gold, dress- 
es studded with golden stars, some 
bearing the banners of the Blessed 
Sacrament, others golden palms oi 
victory; the cross golden, with the 
legend, surrounded by a halo of 
glory, “ In hoc signo vinces!” 

And so passed on the different 
parishes, each followed by the clergy 
of the church in the richest vestments. 
The religious orders of men came 
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next, and lastly the parish of the 
cathedral of St. Bavon with the pre- 
cious relics of St. Macaire ; the free 
schools, the confréries, the congrega- 
tion, and the most exquisite historical 
group, representing the courts of the 
King of France and the Comte de 
Flandre as they assisted at the trans- 
lation of the relics of St. Macaire in 
1067—the soldiers, archers, chap- 
Jains, standard-bearers, and pages in 
the most accurate costumes. The 
King and Queen of France and the 
Comte de Flandre were magnificent- 
ly dressed ; no tinsel, but superb dia- 
dems and robes of velvet and gold. 

The “Slaves of Mary” formed a 
beautiful group; a lovely statue of 
the Blessed Virgin, borne aloft, from 
which hung golden chains, carried by 
young ladies, dressed in white, enve- 
loped in white lace veils, the chains 
binding them together. It was dif- 
ficult to choose where all was so 
beautiful, but we were almost tempt- 
ed to say it was the gem. Add to 
this magnificence the streets adorned 
with flags, houses covered with green 
branches and flowers, balconies with 
blue, crimson, and yellow velvet 
hangings glittering with gold, and 
some idea may be formed of the 
uniquely beautiful spectacle. 

The seminary, the curés in sur- 
plice and ermine hanging from the 
left arm, the deans in copes, the 
canons of the cathedral, the bishops 
of Namur, Liége, Bruges, Tournai, 
Geneva, and Ghent in mitre and 
cope, preceding the shrine of St. 
Macaire, borne by priests, surround- 
ed by lights; then the Nuncio; and, 
last of all, the Cardinal of Malines— 
all the bishops giving the episcopal 
benediction, the people blessing 
themselves in the most earnest, rev- 
erential manner. 

Well may Ghent have been proud 
of her procession! ‘The Cardinal of 
Malinés said it could not have been 
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seen anywhere but in Belgium, and 
nowhere in Belgium but in -Ghent. 
It was two hours passing our win- 
dow, and five hours going from the 
Chateau des Espagnols, the old 
Abbey of St. Bavon, to the cathedral, 

The Grande Kermesse of Brussels 
is in July, the first Sunday after the 
13th, the anniversary of the transla- 
tion of the Z7rés-Saint-Sacrement de 
Miracle from St. Catharine’s to 
the beautiful collegiate church of St. 
Gudule. In the fourteenth century, 
in the year 1370, sixteen hosts were 
stolen by the: Jews from the taber- 
nacle of St. Catharine, carried to 
their synagogue, and on Good 
Friday they assembled to gratify their 
hate; they placed them upon a 
table, stabbed them—blood flowed. 
Shocked at what they had done, 
but not converted, even by what 
they had seen, they tried to get rid 
of them, and induced a woman to 
carry them to their brethren in Co- 
logne. The woman had been re- 
cently converted, and although, from 
love of gold, she consented to con- 
ceal the crime, she determined to re- 
veal all to the priest who had re- 
ceived her into the church. She car- 
ried them to him, avowing the part 
she had taken in the whole affair; 
the authorities arrested the Jews, the 
guilty ones were executed, the rest 
banished from Brussels, and their 
property confiscated. 

St. Catharine’s was a chapel of St. 
Gudule’s; so the clergy went in 
grand procession, followed by the 
reigning sovereigns, nobility, and dig- 
nitaries, to bring them to St. Gudule’s, 
The Jews had destroyed some of 
them; there only remained three, 
which are the especial objects of 
venetation in Brussels. The syna- 
gogue where the outrage was com- 
mitted was bought by Comte de Sa- 
lagar, and converted into a chapel; 
but as it was small, a beautiful cha- 
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pelle expiatoire, designed by Pugin, 
has been erected adjoining. At- 
tached to it is a community of la- 
dies, semi-religious, who perpetually 
adore the Blessed Sacrament in the 
spot where it was profaned ; besides 
their office of perpetual adoration, 
they devote themselves to good 
works pertaining to the Blessed Sac- 
rament; they make vestments for 
poor churches and missions, instruct 
children for the first communion, 
visit the sick, and prepare the dying 
for the holy viaticum. 

Where once the most cruel hate 
was shown, now the most ardent 
love is manifested. The sanctuary 
is always perfumed with the choicest 
flowers, the altar blazes with light, 
and the incense of prayer and adora- 
tion is ever offered, to atone for the 
awful insult. On Holy Thursday, 
the ladies of Brussels send their rich- 
est jewels to adorn the repository, 
which is always in the old syna- 
gogue; and when one glances from 
the tablet, which tells that on this 
spot the shocking deed was perpetra- 
ted, he ‘beholds, enthroned on high, 
the holy of holies, surrounded by 
diamonds, rubies, sapphires, eme- 
ralds, and pearls. 

The Zrés-Saint-Sacrement de Mi- 
racle is preserved in St. Gudule’s ; 
Charles V. built the beautiful chapel 
of the Blessed Sacrament, and the 
superb windows were presented by 
his royal sisters, the Queens of Portu- 
gal and Hungary, his brother, Fer- 
dinand, King of the Romans, and 
Francis I. of France. The sanctuary 
is surrounded by a cordon of lamps, 
always burning, and the monstrance 
presented by the Duc d’Arenberg is 
ablaze with jewels. When the Pays 
Bas were under the rule of Austria, 
the Austrian sovereigns lavished upon 
this chapel every mark of affection ; 
the most superb laces, worth thou- 
sands of francs, and jewels; and the 
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unfortunate Marie Antoinette sent 
her wedding-necklace of diamonds to 
be suspended around the monstrance. 

The week before the festival, a re- 
treat is always given in the Chapelle 
Expiatoire, and during the octave 
there are sermons by some famous 
preacher every day at St. Gudule’s. 
One ‘year the retreat was given by 
Pere Hermann, in religion Frére Au- 
gustin Marie du _ Trés-Saint-Sacre- 
ment, a converted Jew, then a bare- 
footed Carmelite. He was a great 
artist, Liszt’s best pupil, the idol of 
the salons of Paris, Vienna, Brussels, 
and all the capitals of Europe, and 
was converted by the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in a miraculous manner. He 
told us the history of his conversion, 
Said he: “I was invited to play the 
organ in a church in Paris for some 
great charity. I consented. I played. 
At the benediction I ceased, I looked 
on; when in an instant I felt that I 
knew that God was in the Blessed 
Sacrament. I fell on my knees. | 
adored, and for some time was insen- 
sible to all around. But, although 
convinced, I was not converted. Fur 
three months I continued my artist- 
life, when, one day in St. Gudule’s, in 
the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, 
I received my coup de grace. I resist- 
ed no longer; I became a Catholic; 
and you see me now before you, a 
Carmelite.” We asked him if it was 
true that he had been such a great 
artist. ‘“ Yes,” he answered; “ that 
is, in the history of music Liszt con- 
sidered me his best pupil; as such, | 
accompanied him in his tours, and 
he presented me to all the crowned 
heads as his future successor.” His 
preaching was wonderful, always on 
the Blessed Sacrament, and when he 
turned to the tabernacle his counte- 
nance was inflamed with love. 

The grand procession leaves St. 
Gudule’s after the High Mass, winds 
its way through the streets, adorned 
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in the most gorgeous manner—mili- 
tary music, soldiers, the different 
parishes with their respective cler- 
gy, children strewing flowers, and 
priests swinging censers before the 
Trés-Saint-Sacrement de Miracle, 
which is borne under a magnificent 
canopy by the deacon and sub-dea- 
con of the Mass, followed by the 
dean. Through the kneeling crowds 
they march until they reach the 
picturesque Grande Place, and there, 
on an altar ornamented with the na- 
tional colors, the Blessed Sacrament 
is exposed for adoration. 

At that moment it is superb; the 
military form the square, the beauti- 
fully dressed children kneel in tie 
centre, the clergy are ranged on the 
high flight of steps leading up to the 
altar—incense is burning from huge 
urns; the dean intones the Tantum 
Ergo, it is taken up by hundreds—and 
then the bell rings, the drums roll, 
the soldiers present arms, the dean 
raises the Trés-Saint-Sacrement de 
Miracle, and gives the benediction to 
the Hétel de Ville, and in blessing 
that hall blesses the city. 

The Assumption is the festival of 
Antwerp, and on that day the grand 
church of Notre Dame is en féte ; 
therefore, as the mother rejoices, the 
children must be happy. The church 
is the largest and richest in Belgium ; 
seven aisles wide; the pillars are so 
numerous, it looks like a forest; the 
style is simple, but very fine, pure 
Gothic. The main altar was splen- 
didly illuminated by hundreds of wax 
candles, and all down the nave the 
most magnificent banners were sus- 
pended from the cclumns, producing 
a superb relief. The music was ex- 
cellent, Haydn’s Imperial Mass, with 
orchestra and organ and admirably 
trained voices. Near the main altar 
are the chefs-d’euvre of Rubens—the 
Ascent and Descent from the Cross. 

When we left the cathedral, we 
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stood for a while contemplating the 
grand tower, from the top of which 
on a clear day can be seen Malines, 
Brussels, Bruges, and Ghent. The 
tower is a mass of the most elaborate 
tracery, and the filigree carving is so 
delicate, Charles V. said it should 
be put under glass, and Napoleon 
compared it to Malines lace. There 
is a delicious carillon or chime of 
ninety-nine bells, which ring every 
ten minutes, and are played by ma- 
chinery, put up in 1540; the great 
bell, named Charles after its god- 
father, Charles V., requires sixteen 
men to ring it; consequently, it is 
only used on great festivals; and as 
this was the Grande Kermesse of 
Antwerp, we heard it. 

Near by the cathedral is the foun- 
tain cast in iron by Quentin Matsys, 
one of the great Flemish painters, 
when he was a blacksmith. The 
story is he fell in love with the 
daughter of an artist, who would not 
consent to the marriage until the 
blacksmith should also become an 
artist. So Quentin Matsys left the 
forge for the pencil, and became one 
of the glories of his country. His 
tomb is in the cathedral, his statue 
ornaments one of the great Places, 
and his memory is ardently cherished 
by his native city. 

We were in front of the Hdétel de 
Ville, a gloomy looking building, 
built by the Duke of Alva in the 
gloomiest Spanish style, and saw the 
procession pass. It was very fine; 
the banners of Antwerp are un- 
equalled in the northern part of Eu- 
rope; they were the glories of the 
procession. ‘The statue of the Bless- 
ed Virgin was gorgeously dressed in 
a mass of gold, lace, and precious 
stones. The banners were sufficient- 
ly splendid in the beginning, but as 
the canopy over the Blessed Sacra- 
ment appeared, they became more 
and more dazzling, perfectly resplen- 
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dent in the bright sun. The golden 
lamps borne around the canopy 
added to the gorgeousness, the vest- 
ments of the clergy corresponded ; 
and as every one in the procession 
carried a light, it was like a stream 
of fire ‘quivering along the Place. 
Files of soldiers made the outer line, 
and splendid military bands played 
at intervals. 

One of the events of this Grande 
Kermesse was the unveiling of the 
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statue of Teniers, another great 
Flemish painter. Antwerp is justly 
proud of her artist sons, and in her 
Places can be seen the statues of 
Rubens, Vandyck, Quentin Matsys, 
and Teniers—children whom the mo- 
ther delights to honor; but greatest 
of all her glories is the grand Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, which speaks 
for the faith of the past that could 
raise such a glorious monument to 
the living God. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE OF YORKE.” 


“ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Tue first evening-bell of the 
N—— State Prison had rung, and 
the deputy-warden stood in the 
guard-room taking the ward keys 
from their nail, and looking at his 
revolver. A guard watched from 
each of the windows toward the 
yard, and at one of the narrow loop- 
holes beside the door stood a little 
figure on tiptoe peeping out, only 
half her face reaching above the 
wood-work. 

This was Minnie Raynor, the 
warden’s daughter—a child so happy 
and so beautiful, that lips unused 
to fanciful talk called her fanciful 
names; a child so sweet, too, that 
tender looks and thoughts ever follow- 
ed her. Rough men patted her nest- 
ling cheek, and called her “ darling” ; 
to her father, she was “ my angel ”; 
but her mother went to the heart of 
the matter, and called her “ Little 
Love.” 

The deputy went toward 
door near which she stood. 


the 
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Minnie! is it you ?” he asked; “ or is 
it a ray of sunshine that has come in 
at the window?” 

She laughed as she settled down 
from tiptoe, and turned her head; 
and the level sunshine steeped her 
through — dimpled, delicate face, 
luminous brown eyes, flaxen hair, 
and all her baby whiteness. 

“ May I go out with you?” she 
asked in a woice of childish sweet- 
ness. 

“ Certainly !” he answered. “ Please 
open the door for me; my hands 
are full.” 

She tried, in perfect good faith, to 
do as he bade her; and the men 
watched, between amusement and 
admiration, those tiny rosy hands 
that pulled ineffectually at iron bar 
and nail-studded oaken door. 

“T can’t make it move,” she said 
at length; and, looking about, per- 
ceived that they were laughing at 
her. 

They went out on to the platform, 
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and the door was closed behind 
them. 

“ Now stand close to me while I 
ring the bell, and watch the men file 
in, then we will go down to the pri- 
son,” the deputy said. 

At the second bell, the convicts 
marched slowly out of the different 
shops, joined in the yard, and passed 
by, on their way to the prison, the 
stairs at the head of which stood the 
deputy and Minnie Raynor. 

The child looked in wonder at 
that long line of silent men, who 
walked so close together, with inter- 
locked steps, and never raised their 
faces. There was something in it 
that provoked her to mischief. Sor- 
row and sin she knew nothing of, 
and she had never seen in those 
about her a gravity which her smiles 
could not banish, Why should she 
not be a sunbeam to this cloud 


also ? 
There was a flit of white drapery 


at the deputy’s side, and a toss of 
yellow-flaxen hair. 

“ Come back, and wait for me,” he 
said hastily, his eyes fixed on the ad- 
vancing line. 

There was a trill of bird-toned 
laughter, and Minnie Raynor scam- 
pered down the stairs as fast as her 
feet could carry her. 

The officer dared not go after her, 
nor remove his eyes from his charge, 
but he leaned a little, and tried to 
catch her. She laughed, and fled 
on, leaving her blue sash in _ his 
hand, and, reaching the outer door 
of the prison, stood looking at the 
convicts as they passed by her. 

Hundreds of men were there, each 
stained by some dark crime, yet 
Minnie smiled into their faces, 
and saw nothing to fear or dislike. 
And ia every face, as she looked, 
dimly, as in troubled waters, there 
shone back on her a faint and far- 
away reflection of remembered child- 
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hood and innocence. Every hard 
face softened, and met her glance 
with brightening eyes, and every 
heart blessed her—the warden’s 
bonnie little daughter. 

Near the end of the line was a 
man whose overseers never turned 
their backs on him—of whom every 
officer in the prison was wary. This 
man, William Jeffries, had been ten 
years under sentence of death for 
wilful murder, and had passed tha®* 
time in daily expectation of the order 
for his execution. 

If personal beauty had aught to 
do with virtue, one might say that 
this sentence was an unjust one; for 
the conyict was not only strikingly 
handsome, but had an air of superi- 
ority. The black hair was thrown 
carelessly back, and left fully ex- 
posed the marble-white, exquisite 
features, whose expression, when he 
looked down, was one of pride and 
melancholy. But when he raised 
those full black eyes, the beholder 
shrank involuntarily from their hard 
and brilliant regard. No smile ever 
was seen on those compressed, 
haughty lips; they never spoke save 
when obliged to, and never asked a 
favor. And it was well known that 
he watched, day and night, for any 
chance of escape, and cherished 
a deep, cold hate for his keepers. 

As he approached her, Minnie 
smiled up into his face, then started 
forward, and, taking his hand, walked 
on with him, to the horror of the 
guards and the malicious amusement 
of the convicts, For the man him- 
self, he merely submitted to the soft 
clasp of her fingers, and kept his 
eyes downcast; but his face turned 
a deep red, which had not faded 
when he reached his cell door. 

There the overseer interfered, and 
drew Minnie away, just as she was 
entering the cell. 

“T want to go into his play-house, 
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and see the pretty pictures on the 
walls,” she said. 

“You must not!” was the reply. 
“Tt is wicked to goin there. It’s no 
place for you.” 

Jeffries drew his cell-door to, and, 
as he stood holding it, gave the over- 
seer a glance. That glance blazed. 

“ Don’t stare at me!” the officer 
exclaimed. 

The convict lowered his eyes. 

Minnie walked on reluctantly to 
the end of the ward, and stood there 
while the cell doors were locked; 
then, when she saw the hands pushed 
through the gratings, she ran down 
the walk, full of frolic, and caught 
one of them. : 

“You can’t get it away!” she 
cried, holding on to the white and 
well-formed hand with her tiny fin- 
gers. 

Had: any of his keepers been in 
front of Jeffries’ cell then, they would 
scarcely have recognized him. The 
bold eyes were soft and humid, the 


pallid face faintly colored, and a 
smile of tender sweetness trembled 
about the mouth. 

Minnie leaned close against the 
grating, and looked through at the 
pictures that lined the walls of the 


cell. Only the iron rods separated 
her head from that guilty breast, 
some of her bright locks pushed 
through and touched the convict’s 
sleeve, and her tender hands still ca- 
ressed that hand that had been 
stained with a brother’s blood. 

“Are they your pictures?” she 
asked, 

He reached, and, taking the pretti- 
est one from the wall, gave it to her. 
Not even to her would he break the 
rule of silence. 

“Q Minnie! Minnie!” said the 
deputy chidingly, as he came down 
the walks, after making his rounds. 
“Why did you run away from me ?” 

She displayed her picture with 
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childish delight. “He gave it to 
me,” she said, nodding toward the 
convict. “Isn’t he good ?” 

“ He is very kind,” the officer re- 
plied. “Did you thank him?” 
“Well, we must go now. You can 
come again some other time.” 

“ Good-bye!” Minnie called out 
to her new friend. “I shall come to 
see you again very soon. And | 
want to kiss you now,” running back 
again. 

The deputy, with the child’s hand 
in his, hesitated, and looked embar- 
rassed. He made a point of being 
scrupulously civil to the convicts, 
and was particularly careful not to 
offend this one; but he shrank from 
allowing such a leave-taking. 

“Tt won’t hurt her, sir,” said the 
prisoner, in an eager voice. “She is 
too pure to take a stain.” 

The child’s hand was released, the 
convict bent inside his cell, and took 
the kiss she gave him through the 
bars; then Minnie went into the 
house with her protector. 

“Tam not sure that I like it,” Mr. 
Raynor said, after he had heard the 
story. He took the child in his 
arms. “Iam not sure that I shall 
let my angel go down to that place 
again.” : 

“ But, father,” his wife said gently, 
“if our angel can do good there, we 
ought not to refuse. I should not 
wish her to go unguarded, nor, in- 
deed, very often in any way; but 
she might go down occasionally with 
one of us, or the deputy. As Jef- 
fries says, she is too pure to take a 
stain.” 

The wife prevailed; and, there- 
after, Minnie Raynor’s sweet face 
often cheered the gloom of the pri- 
son. The convicts learned to bless 
her sn.all shadow as it fell across the 
work or book carried close to the 
cell door for light. ‘They would start 
and smile at any sign of her coming— 
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a laugh, a word, or the patter of 
light feet on the stones. Those who 
were on the side of the prison next 
the street thought themselves repaid 
if, after a day of toil and silence, they 
caught a glimpse of the child in a 
window, or in the garden of the war- 
den’s house. They fabricated won- 
derful toys for her in their leisure 
hours—balls that bounded marvel- 
lously, ornaments carved from soup- 
bones, and rattles that were a puzzle 
to take apart or put together. In 
return, she gave them smiles and 
thanks, and whatever dainty she 
could coax from her mother to carry 
in. 

3ut to no one was this fair vision 
so dear as to him on whom she had 
first bestowed her preference ; for on 
her he concentrated all the softness 
which the others showed toward any 
one who noticed them. She was the 
only one to whom he spoke, on 
whom he smiled; and for her sake 
he would humble himself to any ex- 
tent. He who had before scorned 
to ask a favor, now begged for tools 
and materials to make toys for the 
warden’s daughter. He showed 
jealousy when she noticed any one 
else—he begged her constantly for 
assufances of affection. On her he 
poured out all the suppressed tender- 
ness of his heart; for she was the 
only being who had ever come to 
him with perfect trust—the only be- 
ing who believed him good. 

“T think you are real nice,” she 
would say, gazing at him admiring- 
ly. “And you are pretty, too. I 
wish that you lived in our house, so 
that I could see you all the time.” 

Once, when she was missing from 
the prison several days, Jeffries could 
scarcely taste his food, and at length, 
unable longer to endure the suspense, 
he asked for her. 

“Ts anything the matter with the 
warden’s daughter, sir ?” 
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“Ts that any of your business ?” 
the overseer demanded roughly. 

The warden, unseen by him, was 
at his elbow, and reproved his rude- 
ness sharply. 

“ A civil question deserves a civil 
answer,” he said; “and you are not 
lowered by speaking to one whom 
my daughter talks with. Minnie is 
well, Jeffries, and I will tell her that 
you inquired. She has been away 
on a visit.” 

The longing for freedom had nev- 
er left this man’s heart, and now a 
new motive for desiring it was added. 
Minnie had confided to him her de- 
sire to own a little gold watch with 
hands that went round and round ; 
and, even while listening to her, he 
had resolved that, should he ever es- 
cape, he would buy and send to her 
the tiniest and prettiest gold watch 
that could be found. He dreamed 
over this plan, as other men dream 
over ambition or love. He fancied 
the brown eyes dilating at sight of 
a package addressed to herself, the 
dear little head advanced in eager 
curiosity as father and mother broke 
the package open, her cry of delight 
and wonder when she saw its con- 
tents, the dimpled hands that snatch- 
ed at the gift, and the sweet voice ut- 
tering thanks to the far-away “ Mr. 
William,” as she had chosen to call 
him. 

Always, now, this golden thread 
ran through the dark and tragical 
web of his retrospections and antici- 
pations. 

Thus more than six months pass- 
ed away. ‘The fall and winter were 
over, and spring had come again; 
and those mysterious impulses of new 
life which the reawakening of nature 
brings to the human heart made this 
man’s confinement every day less 
tolerable to him. He said to him- 
self that he should go mad if it were 
longer continued. The monotony 
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and restraint were hard enough ; but 
that constant dread of the sword of 
justice, for ever suspended over him, 
was a torture. Hanging would be 
better than such a life. 

Early in the spring Jeffries had 
been moved from his cell on the in- 
ner side of the block to one next the 
street, and through the long window 
opposite his grating he could see the 
warden’s house, its visitors coming 
and going, its pleasant, open win- 
dows, with curtains blowing in and 
out, and, better than all else, he 
could see little Minnie at her play in 
house or garden. He could see her 
dance into the breakfast-room at 
morning, and run to kiss her father, 
who would lift her to her place at the 
table. He knew that she drank milk 
from a silver mug, and that she 
sometimes took a lump of sugar from 
the sugar-bowl. He could-see her 


mother lead her away to bed at 
evening, and knew that she always 


took a pet kitten with her, sometimes 
in. her arms, sometimes chasing 
through the hall after her. He could 
see her by day soberly hushing a doll 
to sleep, bending absorbed over a 
picture-book, or romping in the gar- 
den. Once she stumbled and fell 
there, and the convict, watching her, 
sprang at his bars as though he would 
break them. He’ gazed an hour 
after she was carried into the house, 
and let his supper grow cold while 
he waited to assure himself that she 
was not much hurt. Being satisfied 
at length, he ate his cold mush and 
molasses, and drank his cold tea 
without milk, and lay down to dream 
of his idol. 

There was good reason for his be- 
ing peculiarly anxious about his little 
friend that night and indifferent about 
his supper, for he meant to be a free 
man the next day or to seal his fate 
at once. All his preparations were 
made, He had sewed another dark 
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half under the gray half of his suit, so 
that by ripping a few stitches he 
could pull off the gray leg of his pan- 
taloons, the gray side of his cap and 
jacket, and appear in plain dark 
clothes, and he had procured a guard- 
key and a slender iron bar two feet 
long, to defend himself with if at- 
tacked. 

Besides these preparations, he had 
been careful to make a good impres- 
sion on the minds of his keepers. He 
had been so quiet and docile that for 
some time no search had been made, 
and no suspicions entertained of his 
designs. Moreover, he had for the first 
time since his condemnation begun 
to speak of trying to have his sentence 
commuted to imprisonment for life, 
of course with the appearance of 
hoping for ultimate pardon. No one 
would suspect him of risking his life 
in trying to escape while he had any 
chance of a commutation, : 

Jeffries had been for months at 
work on a doll-house, which he meant 
as a surprise to the warden’s daughter, 
and also as a souvenir, and a help in 
his escape. From the carriage-shop 
he had begged fine wood, and, since 
no tool could be taken to the cells, 
he had been allowed to shape the 
parts of his cottage in the same shop. 
Every night, unknown to his keepers, 
he had bartered away his supper 
to the convict in the next cell, re- 
ceiving in return glue to fasten his 
work together, a bit of glass to smooth 
the wood, and oil to polish it. It was 
really a beautiful toy-house, for the 
man had taste and ingenuity, and a 
heart to do his bes‘. It was finished 
with windows, doors, and balconies, 
and the rooms inside were carpeted 
and curtained with silk and velvet, 
and had chairs and tables so finely 
carved out of bones the convicts 
saved from their dinners as to look 
like delicate ivory work. All his 
leisure time for months had been 
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given to perfecting this gift, and now 
it was completed, and there remained 
only to present it. 

It was a bright evening in May, 
and the chaplain was going his 
rounds, changing the books, and 
speaking a kind word here and there. 
Minnie, who had recovered from her 
fall, was with him, and when they 
reached Jeffries’ cell, she went no far- 
ther. She seldom got beyond that, 
and to-night it was impossible to do 
so; for the prisoner now showed her 
his present, and promised that the 
next day it should be given into her 
possession. 

Minnie gazed in rapturous delight 
while he displayed its beauties to her. 
She could scarcely wait till morning 
to inspect it more closely, and she 
put her hands through the bars to 
touch it, and make sure that it was 
real. 

The chaplain admired and praised, 
then went on. “I see that I must 
go alone, Minnie,” he said. “I can- 
not expect you to leave such an at- 
traction as that.” 

“Will you remember me for this, 
darling ?” the prisoner asked, when 
the two were left to themselves. 

“Qh! yes,” she answered fervently. 
“T will love you always. My father 
says that you want to go home, and 
when the governor comes here again, 
I’m going to ask him to let you. 
The governor is a splendid man, and 
lets me coax him. But he pulls my 
hair. Though,” she added, after a 
pause, “he pulls it real easy.” 

* Do you love the governor better 
than you do me?” the convict asked 
jealously, with a real pang at heart. 
What did that man, high in wealth, 
rank, and happiness, want of this lit- 
tle girl? Jeffries began to conceive 
a dislike for him, to think that even 
pardon would be unwelcome from 
him. 

“T love you best,” Minnie said 
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thoughtfully, “ and ”—looking up with 
serious eyes—“ I’m saying prayers 
for you every night, and asking God 
tosave you. Mamma said I might.” 

“To save me !” he repeated. 

“Yes. What is save, Mr. Wil- 
liam? Mamma said it is something 
good.” 

“T—I don’t know,” he replied, 
both puzzled and embarrassed. Re- 
ligion was about the last subject he 
would have thought of; and when 
the chaplain mentioned it profession- 
ally, the brilliant, scornful eye of Jef- 
fries had often checked the words 
upon his lips. But that his darling 
and idol should pray for him, was a 
very different thing. 

Steps were heard returning. Jef- 
fries hastily snatched the little hands 
still stretched through the bars, kiss- 
ed them passionately, then turned 
away from the door. 

“ Come, little lady !” the chaplain 
called out. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. William!” Min- 
nie said, with her face pressed close 
to the grating. 

He echoed her good-bye hoarsely, 
without looking round. 

“ Good-bye!” she said again, lin- 
gering, and wishing to see his face. 
“T shall come soon again.” 

He made no reply, and she was 
obliged to go. But no sooner had 
she gone than he sprang to the door 
again, and listened hungrily for the 
sound of her retreating footsteps, 
cursing the chaplain’s heavy boots 
and empty talk. It was her last 
visit to him there, he knew. 

The warden had gone away from 
home for a day or two, and the de- 
puty had entire charge. So com- 
pletely had Jeffries’ appearance im- 
posed on him, he consented to allow 
him the privilege of presenting to 
Minnie Raynor her playhouse with 
his own hands. 

“He is so fond of her, and has 
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taken such pains to make the baby- 
house, it seems a pity he should not 
have the pleasure of giving it to her,” 
he said. “It is best to encourage a 
man who is trying to reform. Last 
year there wasn’t a worse man in the 
prison, now there isn’t a better one, 
and it is all that child’s doing. Mrs. 
Raynor is willing, and there is no 
reason why I should object. I want 
Jeffries to see that I trust him.” 

One of the guard drew his face 
down to a preternatural length, and 
gave a low whistle. “The deputy’s 
soft,” he whispered to a companion. 

The deputy heard the whistle, 
though not the whisper, and his spirit 
rose, 

“ Any one who knows better than 
I do, had better take my place,” he 
said, 

“I don’t profess to know more 
than you do in other things, sir,” the 
guard answered. “ But I’ve been in 
this prison ten years, and I have 
learned something of the quirks and 
turns of convicts. I believe that fel- 
low cares no more for Minnie Ray- 
nor than I do for the man in the 
moon, He is trying to curry favor 
with the warden, to get a commu- 
tation, or get eased up so that he 
may cut and run.” 

“ We'll see who is right,” the 
deputy said. ‘“ Meantime, I don’t 
mean to give him a chance to cut 
and run.” 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
Jeffries was called out of his shop, 
the toy-house was given him, and he 
was bidden go up-stairs to meet the 
little lady who had come out for her 
present, 

A great color rushed to his pallid 
face at this summons, and a great 
breath swelled his breast. ‘The hour 
has come! After ten years of servi- 
tude and confinement, the green 
fields and the wide world were before 
him, if he succeeded. If he failed, 
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speedy death would be his reward 
for the attempt. He well knew that 
if he were prevented from going out, 
or arrested when he had once got out, 
the order for his execution would be 
issued immediately. He had been 
warned of that. 

His heart beat hard and high as 
he stepped from the shop, but it sank 
in his bosom as he glanced across 
the yard. There stood Minnie at 
the head of the stairs, to be sure; 
but the deputy stood beside her in 
an attitude that showed plainly he 
was on his guard, and the door was 
locked behind them. 

He had expected to be called into 
the guard-room, or, at least, that 
Minnie would have stood in the open 
door. Moreover, besides these pre- 
cautions, his quick eye caught the 
gleam of a scarcely covered rifle-bar- 
rel at one of the windows. 

But he went up firmly, without 
any appearance of disappointment, 
and presented his gift to the child, 
smiling ,on her involuntarily, even at 
that bitter moment. 

Minnie took her present with de- 
light, and, being unable to hold it, 
put it into the deputy’s hand. Then, 
before either of them divined her in- 
tention, she flung her arms around 
the convict’s neck, and gave him a 
loving kiss. 

It was too much. In the despair 
of that moment, he cared little for 
the curious eyes that watched him. 
Clasping the child in his arms, he 
burst into tears. 

There was a moment of silence. 
All were awed by such a display of 
emotion in such a man. In that mo- 
ment Jeffries had controlled himself, 
put away the little hands that ten- 
derly strove to wipe his tears, and 
turned to descend the steps. 

The guard inside unlocked the 
door, and the deputy was leading his 
charge in. Jeffries was half-way 
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down the stairs when the click of the 
lock struck his ear, and stiffened his 
nerves like steel. One bound, and 
he was within the door, pushing with 
main strength against three men who 
struggled to close’the lock before he 
could enter. The strength of des- 
peration was his, and he overcame 
them, and entered the guard-room, 
caught Minnie Raynor in his arms, 
as a shield, while he hastily pulled 
out the bar of iron suspended from his 
waist, and fumbled for the guard-key 
which was to unlock the last door 
that stood between him and liberty. 

It was all the work of a minute, 
The child clung to his breast, pale 
and trembling, and hid her face in 
affright from the muzzles of fire-arms 
that sought to find him unguarded, 
and, holding her as his defence, 
Jeffries reached the outward door. 

An accident favored him, for it 
was the hour for changing guard on 
the walls, and the relieved guard, 
coming up outside, opened the door 
behind the fugitive. The surprise 
was too sudden. They could not 
stop him. Still holding the child for 
a shield, Jeffries sprang down the 
outer stairs, and found himself in the 
opened yard of the warden’s house. 

But the alarm-bell had been rung, 
and a command shouted across the 
posts, and as the fugitive fled across 
the green to the gate, he was con- 
fronted by one man, while two others 
followed close on his steps. There 
was no help for it. This man in his 
path must be disabled. He dropped 
the child from his arms, and raised 
the iron bar at the same moment 
that his opponent, having apparently 
more faith in the strength of the 
stock than the accuracy of his aim, 
l'fted the butt-end of his rifle for a 
blow. 

“You shall not strike him!” cried 
Minnie Raynor, and flung herself 
forward to shield her friend; and, at 
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the same instant, both blows fell. 
The guard aimed falsely, but the 
convict, striking with fierce precision, 
would have hit his adversary but for 
that loving interposition, Alas! the 
blow struck the fair temple of the 
prisoner’s dearest and only friend. 

Minnie Raynor dropped like a 
flower before the scythe of the mower. 

All was confusion. The mother 
rushed shrieking from the house, 
men came from the street, the guard 
from the prison. There was a mo- 
ment when he might have escaped, 
but Jeffries did not take advantage 
of it. Throwing himself down by 
the child, he called upon her in 
agony, kissed her pale lips, and chaf- 
ed her chilling hands. “ OmyGod! 
my God!” he muttered. 

They surrounded and bound him. 

“ I won’t try to run away, I swear 
I won't!” he cried wildly. “ Don’t 
mind me; seetoher. Go for a doc- 
tor. Do something for her quickly. 
O God! O God! Open your 
eyes, my angel! I didn’t mean to 
hurt you. I would rather stay here 
all my life, or be hanged to-day, than 
hurt you, my darling!” 

They tore him away from her, and 
carried him back to prison. There 
they searched him, but found nothing 
but a lock of silken hair in his breast, 
done up in a paper. 

“ She gave it to me,” he said pite- 
ously, but made no remonstrance 
when they did not return it to him. 

“Only see how she is, and tell 
me,” he begged. ‘* You know I’ve 
got to hang now, and you know that 
I wouldn’t have hurt a hair of her 
head for my life. I didn’t mean to 
strike any one, except in self-defence. 
You can’t blame me for trying to 
escape. It was only natural. But 
tell me how she is.” 

The deputy looked at him fixedly. 

“The child never breathed after 
you struck her,” he said. 
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The eyes of the convict remained 
wide open, and fixed on the speak- 
er’s face. And, still with that gaze 
full of horror, he sank at the officer’s 
feet. 

He lay in the punishment-cell that 
night without sleeping, apparently 
without sense. And he lay there all 
the next day in darkness, quiet and 
silent, never tasting food. 

The second morning, the warrant 
for his execution was read to him. 

“T am glad of it!” was all his 
comment. 

They put him back into his cell, 
no change being made in his fate on 
account of the child’s death. One 
had but to look into his face to see 
that his punishment was severe 
enough. One only request he made; 
that, after his death, the little lock of 
hair which Minnie had given him 
might be put into his breast, and bu- 
ried with him. Then he set himself 
to prepare for death. 

‘* She wanted me to be saved, and 
{ will not disappoint her, if I can 
help it,” he said. 

The chaplain of the prison and 
the warden’s family were Protes- 
tamis; but Jeffries hated the chap- 
laiff, and he recollected having heard 
Minnie speak of a certain “ splendid 
priest” in the town, who had once 
given her a picture of a lady with a 
baby in her agms, and a gold ring 
round her head. ‘The child knew 


nothing of creeds, and had clung as 
trustingly, perhaps more trustingly, 
to the black-robed father, than to any 
of the clergymen who visited her 
father’s house. 
. For this priest Jeffries sent. 

“T know nothing of God, nor of 


religion, sir,” he said. “But I have 
only a few days to live, and I want 
to repent, and make what atone- 
ment I can, I can say sincerely that 
I am sorry I have not lived a better 
life, and that I deserve all the pun- 
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ishment I have had. If God should 
refuse to forgive me, I will not blame 
him. But I think he will not. The 
God who made that little angel 
must be better than 1 can even con- 
ceive.” 

Looking through the window into 
the street, on that first day he was 
returned to his cell, Jeffries saw the 
house that he had made desolate, 
He saw the closed blinds, and the 
mournful faces of those who came 
and went. He saw flowers brought. 
Later, carriages.came, and a crowd 
slowly gathered. Then he fell on 
his knees before the grated door, 
and prayed. One _ glimpse, only 
one glimpse of the casket that held 
her! 

Presently there was a stir about the 
door, and four boys appeared, bear- 
ing out the lost treasure. The ceme- 
tery was near, and these boys were 
to bear the child to her resting-place 
there. Slowly and tenderly they 
carried their burden, and not far 
away ,those eyes, full of hopeless 
agony, strained to watch them. 

The sill of the gate was a step 
higher than the garden walk, and as 
the foremost boys mounted this step, 
the casket tilted a little, and the eyes 
of the condemned man saw, through 
the glass lid, a white little face 
turned sidewise, with its cheek in the 
palm of a waxen hand, and sunny 
hair flowing around, the 
framed in flowers. 

As the sweet, pathetic 
passed, the convict fell on his face, 
with loud and bitter weeping. 

Three ‘days after, Jeffries mounted 
the scaffold, humbled, penitent, and 
hopeful. 

“TI am glad it is God’s will that I 
should die now,” he said. “ After 
what I have done, my life would 
be too terrible to me, and would 
not profit any one else. But I do 
not consider this hanging the punish- 
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ment for my crime. No; my re- 
ward for having killed willingly one 
I hated, was that I afterward de- 
stroyed unwillingly a life dearer to 
me than my own, I forgive ail 
who have injured me, and ask par- 
don of all whom I have injured. 
And I bless God for the little love 
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on earth that made me believe in the 
Infinite Love in heaven,” 

They were his last words. 

Perhaps the warden’s dear little 
gitl would never, in a long and beau- 
tiful life, have accomplished the good 
which was effected by her early and 
pitiful death, 
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RULES OF THE “UNION OF CHRISTIAN WOMEN.” 


THE following letters of the Sover- 
eign Pontiff which we have taken 
from the Boston /%of are published 
in the present number of THE CaTu- 
otic WorLpb, on account of their 
bearing upon the topics discussed in 
the articles on the “ Duties of the 
Rich.” We recommend their peru- 
sal in a special manner to all Cath- 
olic ladies in the United States. 


DEAR 
CHRIST, 


Pius IX., Pope, to Hts 
DAUGHTER IN JESUS 
MARIE DE GENTELLES : 
DEAR DAUGHTER IN 

Curist — Health and 

Benediction, 

We congratulate you, dear daugh- 
ter in Jesus Christ, upon the success 
which God has been pleased to grant 
to your efforts against extravagance 
in dress, Editions of your “ Ap- 
peal” have multiplied; you have 
seen it translated into several lan- 
guages, and received by Catholic 
women with such eagerness that per- 
sons of great prudence and discern- 
ment have deemed it a duty to urge 
you to propose to your sisters in the 
faith the establishment of an associ- 
ation having for its aim a crusade 
against extravagance—that scourge 
of society, that enemy of morality, 
of public and private economy. 


Jesus 
Apostolic 


Without doubt, if the wills and 
strength of many were united in the 
firm bond of an association, the 
power of example would become 
much greater, and its influence much 
more efficacious upon other women, 
especially if those distinguished by 
fortune and social position would 
subscribe to the project. 

If this association succeed in es- 
tablishing among women a taste for 
moderate expenditure and a con- 
tempt for love of display, it would 
not only serve to promote modesty, 
and prevent a waste of means which 
might often be employed in assisting 
the poor, but it would leave a great 
portion of the day free to be devoted 
to works of piety, to the education 
of children, or to household duties. 

The rules which you have laid 
down are well adapted to attain the 
desired end, especially that which 
prescribes that every member of the 
union shall fix in advance, and un- 
alterably, the sum of her expenses, 
and pay ready money upon all occa- 
sions. 

The task is indeed a delicate one. 
It will encounter great obstacles in 
that love of show and desire to 
please so natural to your sex. Still, 
he. whose grace has already been 
powerful enough to lead many of 
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your companions to this difficult but 
withal most noble work, can inspire 
others to follow the good example. 
This is the success which, from our 
inmost heart, we presage for your 
project. Meanwhile, as an auspice 
of the divine favor, and as a pledge 
of our paternal kindness, we grant, 
with the most lively tenderness, to 
you and all your pious associates in 
the good work, our Apostolic Bene- 
diction. 

Given at Rome, near St. Peter’s, 
Noy. 6. 1869, in the twenty-fourth 
year of our Pontificate. 

Pius PP. IX. 


Pius IX., Pope, ro His BELovED 
DAUGHTER IN JESUS CHRIST, 
MARIE DE GENTELLES: 

DEAR DAUGHTER 
Curist— Health and 
Benediction. 

The expressions of respect which 
you address to us, dear daughter in 
Jesus Christ, in your name and in 


IN JESUS 
Apostolic 


the name of your associates, are re- 
ceived by us with the most lively 
satisfaction, the greater that they are 
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A CritTicAt DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE AND BRITISH AND AMERI- 
CAN AutTHoRS, LIVING AND DECEASED. 
From the earliest accounts to the latter 
half of the Nineteenth Century. Con- 
taining over forty-six thousand articles 
(authors), with forty indexes of Sub- 
jects. By S. Austin Allibone. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 


It would be strange indeed if a 
dictionary of -authors, in three vol- 
umes, each of one thousand pages, 
closely printed in double columns, 
“the fruit of many years of anxious 
research and conscientious toil,” 
should not contain a large amount 
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not limited to mere expressions nor to 
offers of assistance by prayer, but 
they are doubly grateful from the 
zeal you have employed in seeking 
to extirpate the evil of extravagance 
in dress so common among your sex, 
You have also tried to promote hab- 
its of simplicity, modesty, and piety 
among your sisters in the faith. By 
this, much evil can be prevented— 
nay, more, your success will be a 
most useful ally in the war we are 
now waging against the powers of 
darkness. ‘Therefore, for you and 
for the “ Union of Christian Women” 
devoted to this excellent work, we im- 
plore from heaven perseverance in 
your undertaking, never-wearying 
progress, and the efficacious assist- 
ance of divine grace. As a prelude 
of these favors, and as a pledge of 
our paternal affection, we grant most 
tenderly to you and all your pious 
companions the Apostolic Benedic- 
tion. 

Given at Rome, near St. Peter's, 
April 17, 1871, in the twenty-fifth 
year of our Pontificate. 

Prius PP. 1X. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


of information valuable not only to 
the general reader, but to the scho- 
lar and the man of letters. 

Valuable information Mr. Alli- 
bone’s Dictionary certainly does 
impart; but we feel compelled to 
express regret that its author 
should have made a serious mistake 
as to the importance of much of the 
matter inserted. Into this error he 
appears to have been led in seeking 
to increase the number of authors 
by the insertion of names which 
never possessed the slightest lite- 
rary value or significance. 

The title-page announcement that 
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the work contains “ over forty-six . 


thousand articles (authors)” awa- 
kens within us no special throbs 
of pleasurable anticipation, for we 
know how dictionaries are made. 
And the delight with which one 
might contemplate its array of one 
hundred and forty-eight Robinsons, 
its one hundred and eighty Browns, 
its one hundred and eighty-nine 
Joneses, and its solid phalanx of 
eight hundred and ten Smiths, ex- 
clusive of a formidable list of 
Smyths and Smythes, undergoes 
serious diminution, for the reason 
that one cannot help reflecting how 
much valuable space might have been 
far more advantageously occupied. 

In works of this description, mere 
book-making manifests itself in its 
most flagrant aspect. In each suc- 
cessive publication in the dictionary 
(alphabetical) form, upon any given 
subject, the effort is made to sur- 
pass ail its predecessors in the 
quantity of matter and in the num- 
ber of articles or names. Now, ina 
literary sense, names die, as in actual 
life people die; and names which 


might have some possible interest 
for the readers of Blount’s work, 
published in 1690, have still less for 
people of the following century, 
and positively none at all for our 


readers of 1870. It most resembles 
a vain attempt to keep alive the 
memory of people not worth re- 
membering by constant transcrip- 
tion and repetition of what is writ- 
ten on their tomb-stones. We are, 
therefore, unable to discover any 
merit in the uniform numerals 
46,000. It is more a matter of mere 
assertion than of intelligent inves- 
tigation and selection, and the figure 
may be reached merely by the sim- 
ple addition of the contents of afew 
well-known bibliographical works. 
One of them alone, the Azdliotheca 
Britannica, of Watts, furnishes 22,- 
700 names of British and American 
authors, and more than half as 
many more may be found in the co- 
pious indexes of English magazines 
and quarterlies, not to speak of 
Griswold and other American works. 
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We by no means wish to be un- 
derstood as desiring that the reduc- 
tion should be restricted to the 
elimination of the familiar house- 
hold names we have mentioned. 


.We would have it ruthlessly ex- 


tended to the nullities in literature, 
whose sole contributions consist of 
such productions (single specimens) 
as “Sermon,” “ Almanac,” “ Fune- 
ral Sermon’ “ Instruction in Water 
Drawing,” “‘ Report of ‘ Smithers vs. 
Tompkins,’” ‘‘Copy-Book,” “ Edi- 
tion of Laws of Texas,” “ Sermon 
on Popery,” “ Pyrotechnics ’—be- 
ing careful to pair off these two last 
named, for the “Popery” man 
clearly means “ pyrotechnics,” if he 
could have his way. What cares 
any one nowadays for such a piece 
of information as this: “ Darch, 
John, ‘Sermon,’ 1766. 4to”? Why, 
for instance, should the names of a 
thousand such nobodies as R. P. 
Blakely go down to posterity as au- 
thors, this R. P. B., as we learn from 
the Déctionary, having merely trans- 
lated some passages from Liguoré 
and called them “Awful Disclo- 
sures”? Had we been spared pro- 
fuse mention of most of these ser- 
mon, almanac, and copy-book mak- 
ers, space might have been found to 
inform seekers for knowledge that 
William Cobbett wrote a work on 
the History of the Reformation in 
England, a book which, in admira- 
bly pure English, does some justice 
to the infamy of Henry VIII. and 
his colleagues, lay and spiritual, 
who aided and abetted his wholesale 
robberies and murders, and made 
of “Merrie Old England” a land of 
desolation, want, and beggary. It 
is precisely by this book that the 
name of Cobbett is most widely 
known, but Mr. Allibone does not 
appear to have heard of it, other- 
wise his knowledge of its existence 
might account to a great extent for 
the tone of depreciation in which 
he speaks of Cobbett. 

Quite as remarkable is the au- 
thor’s suppression, in his biographi- 
cal notice of George Buchanan, of 
the fact of Buchanan’s dependence 
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for some years upon Mary Stuart,and 
of her kindness and generosity to 
him. It was this fact that made 
Buchanan’s Detection “ unrivalled in 
baseness, peerless in falsehood, su- 
preme in ingratitude.” 

In sharp contrast with extended 
mention of the Detection and its ob- 
ject is Mr. Allibone’s languid notice 
of Miss Agnes Strickland’s histori- 
cal works, and of the brilliant 
Donald MacLeod’s writings in gene- 
ral, and more especially his Lzfe of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. We are per- 
fectly well aware that Mr. A., in 
season and out of season, with and 
without pretext, takes every oppor- 
tunity of protesting to his reader 
that “we express no opinion on 
the question involved in the Mary 
Stuart controversy.” Mr. Allibone 
protests too much, and most so 
when seeking to convey the worst 
impression against her. Thus, in 
the article on Buchanan, he says: 
“If Buchanan is to be believed, 
there can be but little doubt of the 
guilt of the fair Queen of Scots; 
but upon this point we express no 
opinion.” Mr. Allibone here builds 
up his little argument on the author- 
ity of this convicted liar, Buchan- 
an, and adds, ‘“‘ We express no opin- 
ion’’—oh! certainly not—by no 
means! Protests and pretended 
apologies like this abound in the 
Dictionary, and, so far from conceal- 
ing, only make more visible the 
marked bias of the author in reli- 
gious questions. Naturally enough, 
Buchanan and John Foxe are both 
his favorites. 

The author of the Déctzonary does 
not appear to be aware that Henry 
Kenelm Digby has written and pub- 
lished anything since his great 
work Mores Catholici—Ages of Faith, 
nor does he seem to know that 
this distinguished author is a con- 
vert from Protestantism to Catholi- 
city. The notice of Aubrey de 
Vere is defective in many points, 
and totally omits: mention of the 
fact that the brilliant poet is alsoa 
convert to Catholicity. 

The article on Dr. Brownson is 
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far from doing that distinguished 
philosophical writer justice. This 
was not to be looked for, but it is 
incorrect in several points. Dr. 
Brownson never was a Presbyterian 
mihister, nor was hea Deist. Charles 
Elwood is not “an account of his re- 
ligious experience,” but The Convert 
is such an account. The statement 
that ‘“ Dr. Brownson is a great ad- 
mirer of the philosophy of M. 
Comté (szc) as developed in the 
Cours de Philosophie” is without 
foundation. Dr. Brownson ne- 
ver admired it, never accepted its 
philosophic position, and never 
read anything of Comte’s except 
the Introduction to his voluminous 
Course of Positive Philosophy. This 
error probably originated with Mr. 
Griswold, who confounded the doc- 
trines of Pierre Le Roux and the 
St. Simoniens with the system of 
Auguste Comte. 

We presume that the omission of 
the names of Archbishop Kenrick 
(Peter, of St. Louis), Prince Gallit- 
zin, Frederick Lucas, a distinguish- 
ed English convert, formerly a Qua- 
ker, and of many others we might 
point out, is the result of accident. 

We have mentioned John Foxe, 
the great “unreliable.” Mr. Alli- 
bone’s apology—evidently a labor 
of love—for this unsavory person- 
age is not only elaborate, it is la- 
bored. We have referred to Mr. 
Allibone’s evident bias. Foxe isa 
test subject, and we shall therefore 
say a few words concerning it. Ifa 
scholar as enlightened as our author 
should be can uphold Foxe as he 
does, then we can readily gauge the 
measure of his Protestant credulity 
end his anti-Catholic animus. Mr. 
Allibone spares us the necessity of 
any effort to demonstrate his bias, 
for he goes to the trouble of point- 
ing out to us as one of the high 
merits of Foxe’s Martyrs that “ its 
influence in keeping alive the Protes- 
tant feeling in Great Britain and 
North America ts too well known to be 
disputed.” Wistorical truth is one 
thing, “Protestant feeling” ano- 
ther. Far from us to dispute the 
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merit claimed by Mr. Allibone for 
his beloved Foxe, but we beg leave 
to suggest to him that the proper 
place for such praise would be the 
columns of a Know-Nothing paper, 
not the pages of a dignified work 
on literature. 

The account given by Mr. Alli- 
bone of Foxe’s life is to some ex- 
tent fabulous, inasmuch as he ac- 
cepts Mr. Townsend’s statements 
as to the authorship of Fo.re’s Life 
by his (Foxe’s) son. Mr. Allibone 
ought to know that Foxe’s son did 
not write the Zz/e in question. In 
the article Maztland, Rev. S. R., 
keeper of the Lambeth MSS. and 
Librarian to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Mr. Allibone enumerates 
as (13) of his works Notes on the Con- 
tributions of the Rev. George Town- 
send to the new Edition of Foxe's 
Martyrology. We would advise Mr. 
Allibone—since he needs must raise 
an unnecessary discussion about 


this man Foxe—to go beyond the 
title of this work of Maitland’s into 
He will be rapidly en- 


its contents. 
lightened concerning both Foxe 
and Townsend. This Dr. Maitland 
is also the author of the admirable 
Dark Ages. Mr. Allibone does men- 
tion it, “only this and nothing more.” 

Mr. Allibone has the hardihood to 
assert that, “as regards conscien- 
tiousness of. performance and ad- 
herence to records, the fazthfulness 
of the‘ Book of Martyrs’ cannot tntelli- 
gently be questioned,” and his princi- 
pal witness to prove Foxe’s veraci- 
ty is——Gilbert Burnet, commonly 
known as Bishop Burnet! Throw 
literature to the dogs! It is “ keep- 
ing alive the Protestant feeling” we 
look upon as our mission. That, as 
we read it, appears to be Mr. Alli- 
bone’s controlling idea. But what 
is to become of us if the faithful- 
ness of every suspicious and fishy 
chronicler is to be discovered and 
vindicated by every compiler of 
every literary dictionary? How- 
ever, we need not, we believe, be 
alarmed, for our author’s affections 
are enlisted for a select few, Foxe 
in particular, because of “ his influ- 
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ence in keeping alive, etc., etc., etc., 
etc., etc.” 

Here is one of the latest of the 
many honest Protestant exposures 
of the character of Foxe’s book, 
from the pen of Professor Arnold, 
of University College, Oxford: 

“It is now indeed well understood 
that Foxe was a rampant bigot, and, like 
all of his class, utterly unscrupulous in 
assertion ;—the falsehoods, misrepresent- 
ations, and exaggerations to which he 
gave circulation are endless. Take, for 
instance, his account of the death of 
Wolsey, which we know, from the testi- 
mony of George Cavendish, an eye-wit- 
ness, to be a string of pure, unmitigated 
falsehoods.” 

As to the worthlessness of Bur- 
net’s testimony we have abundant 
Protestant evidence. Mr. Allibone 
himself quotes Dr. Johnson to this 
effect : 

“TI do not believe that Burnet inten- 
tionally died ; but he was so much preju- 
diced that he took no pains to find out 
the truth. He was like a man who re- 
solves to regulate his time by a certain 
watch, but will not inquire whether the 
watch is right or not.” 


Whereupon Mr. Allibone indulges 
in this astounding. piece of wither- 
ing Sarcasm: 

“One might imagine that the doctor 
had roomed with the bishop at least, he 
seems to be so perfectly informed as to 
his habits”! 

As to Burnet the man and the 
theologian, we are sufficiently en- 
lightened by the use he consented 
to be put to by Buckingham and 
Lauderdale, at the time when, as 
royal chaplain, he preached before 
“the king and his harem” every 
Sunday. This use was the prepara- 
tion of a work in which he under- 
took to set forth the queen’s barren- 
ness as “ a good cause for divorce.” 
Starting at the period of Henry 
VIII, England had become -gradu- 
ally pagan and profligate ; but what- 
ever of goodness and virtue was 
then left in the country joined in 
denouncing the author of the vile 
principles set forth in Burnet’s book. 

Mr. Allibone neglects to record 
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that it was because Charles II., bad 
as he was, despised Burnet and his 
advice, and when, losing his office 
in the Chapel Royal, Burnet sud- 
denly awakened to a sense of the 
king’s wickedness, and wrote a re- 
monstrance to him on his bad life, 
Charles treated him with silent con- 
tempt. 

“ Gilbert Burnet,” says one of his 
Puritan contemporaries, Jacob Law- 
ton, “ was a man who blew hot and 
cold for money or for rich pa- 
trons”; and in the ninth volume of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Life and Works 
ef Dryden will be found the narra- 
tive of the betrayal to the House 
of Commons by Burnet of the se- 
crets of his patron, the Duke of 
Lauderdale. Finally, his bishopric 
from William was merely the reward 
of trickery and treason simply infa- 
mous. 

As to Burnet the historian, 
Hume’s opinion that he is “ some- 
times mzstaken as to facts,” and Sir 
Walter Scott’s statement that “ his 


{[Burnet’s] opinions were often 
hastily adopted, and sometimes 
awkwardly retracted,” may be 


thought not entirely fatal to his 
reputation; but other authorities 
speak more plainly. Sir John Dal- 
rymple “never tried Burnet’s facts 
by test of dates and original papers 
without finding them wrong.” Ar- 
buthnot and Swift challenge his 
veracity, and do not hesitate to at- 
tribute to him unworthy motives, 
In 1693, Henry Wharton demonstra- 
ted his “ suppression, coloring, and 
falsifying of facts,” and the A7zs¢orr- 
cal and Critical Remarks of Bevil 
Higgons more than confirms Miss 
Strickland’s conclusion that Burnet 
is ‘ta notoriously false witness.” 
This is Mr. Allibone’s veracious up- 
holder of Foxe’s truth! He may 
now take the witness. 


St. THOMAS oF Aguin: His LIFE AND 
Lapors. By the Rev. Father Roger 
Bede Vaughan, O.S.B. Vol. II. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica 
tion Society.) 


The first volume of this goodly 
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work has been already noticed. 
We are glad to welcome the second 
and concluding volume. Together 
with the events of the life of St. 
Thomas from the time of his con- 
test with William of St. Amour until 
his death, which occupy but a small 
portion of its space, this volume 
continues the history and analysis 
of his works, and expatiates upon 
the Greek philosophers, Christian 
doctors, and other sources of the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, in their 
relation with him. As a biography 
we prefer that of the Frenchman 
Bareille, which we desire to see 
translated, and which the present 
work by no means supersedes. As 
a history of the times and the works 
of the saint, Father Vaughan’s vol- 
umes are rich, attractive, and val- 
uable. The description of the Paris 
University in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and the account of St. Thomas 
and St. Buonaventura taking the 
doctor’s cap, are very lively and 
graphic. The centenary of St. 
Thomas will recur in 1874, and will 
probably be celebrated with ex- 
traordinary splendor in Europe. 
Perhaps we may doa little some- 
thing alsoin America. 


THe VirtuEes OF MAry, MOTHER oF 
Gop. From the Spanish of Father 
Francis Arias,S.J. London: Burns & 
Oates. (New York: Sold by The Cath- 
olic Publication Society.) 


If it takes a saint to know a saint, 
and itis pretty generally considered 
that it does, it certainly takes a 
saint to do justice to the sublime 
virtues of the Queen of Saints. By 
all accounts F. Arias was a saint, 
and his little work on the virtues 
of the Blessed Virgin is what might 
be expected—a treatise full of piety, 
full ofemotion, and full of the highest 
asceticism. Together with beinga 
holy man Arias was a learned man, 
and in his book with the fervor of 
the saint is combined the accuracy of 
the theologian. Many of the saints 
have themselves been able to realize 
the almost ineffable holiness of the 
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Mother of God ; but few have been 
able to make this holiness a reality 
to others. 

In this we think the Spanish 
Jesuit has surpassed most others. 
In his hand the virtues of our 
Blessed Lady become a reality, in- 
telligible to all and imitable by all. 
Therefore it is that his little work, 
while pre-eminently suitable for the 
convent and the cloister, may be 
read with great benefit by all classes 
of persons in the world. 

It is proper to remark that Zhe 
Virtues of Mary, Mother of God isa 
republication ; the same translation 
having been long ago published 
under the title of Jmztation of the 
Blessed Virgin. It would be a 
great blessing if we had more repub- 
lications of the same sort instead 
of the mass of modern common- 
places, many of which are wanting 
in emotion and not a fewin genuine 
piety. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE FATHERS, ETC. Dub- 
lin: W. B. Kelly. 1860. (New York: 
Sold by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 


This book, under the general title 
of Chrzstian Classics, is intended, as 
we are informed in the preface, 
“nearly altogether for the use of 
students,” and as such may be con- 
sidered a very useful and desirable 


publication. More than a score of 
the most illustrious and erudite 
fathers and writers of the church 
have been put under contribution 
by the editor, and though we con- 
sider the arrangement and choice 
of the selections susceptible of 
some improvement, we are gratefut 
for those presented us in so neat 
and portable a form. Apart from 
what is purely moral and theolo- 
gical in the Extracts, there is a 
great deal of biographical and his- 
torical information interesting to 
the general reader, which can- 
not be easily acquired except 
through the voluminous tomes 
so seldom found in ordinary lib- 
raries. 
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UNA AND HER PAUPERS; or, Memorials 
of Agnes Elizabeth Jones. By her 
Sister. New York : George Routledge 
& Sons. 


So-called Protestant lands, which 
were once a part of the fair garden 
of the church, still put forth some 
shoots. occasionally from the old 
roots left in the soil. It is pleasant 
to see them springing up, now and 
then, as if to assert the indestructi- 
bility of the divine seed; for the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and of charity 
is essentially the spirit of Catholi- 
cism. As Balmes says, public bene- 
ficence was unknown to the an- 
cients. It is wholly due to the 
church. The divine words, “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it to one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me,” have gone 
on with their undulations through 
more than eighteen centuries of 
spiritual life in the church, awaken- 
ing the tenderest instincts of the 
human heart in behalf of suffering 
humanity. Thank God! there are 
some nominally without its pale— 

“* With whom the melodies abide 

Of th’ everlasting chime ; 

Who carry music in their heart 

Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 

Plying their daily task with busier feet, 

Because their secret souls a holy strain re- 

peat.” 

Una and her Paupers—happily 
styled Una, for such lives are unique, 
exceptional, in Protestant annals 
—is the history of a large-hearted, 
sympathetic, North-of-Ireland lady, 
who was gradually led, by her natu- 
ral inclinations and by circumstan- 
ces, to a partial renunciation of the 
comforts of a pleasant home and 
family affection, and submit herself 
to training as a nurse in the cele- 
brated Kaiserswerth * institution of 
Protestant deaconesses. She was 
afterwards connected with an asso- 
ciation of Bible-women at London; 
then underwent a year’s training as 
Nightingale nurse at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital in that city, and was sub- 
sequently appointed Female Super- 
intendent of the Liverpool Work- 


*An old monastic site (alas!), so named from 
the donor, the Kaiser Charlemagne. 
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house, where she contracted a 
typhus fever, and died in 1868, at 
the age of thirty-five. 

The book is admirably edited by 
her sister, and has a eulogistic in- 
troduction by Miss Nightingale, 
who seems to have given it its title. 
The American edition has, moreover, 
the advantage of a preface by the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. From 
a Protestant point of view, this 
must be a charming and useful 
book. If not equally so to a Ca- 
tholic, it is because his standard of 
picty is infinitely higher, and instan- 
ces of far greater self-denial for the 
sake of others are of daily occur- 
rence in the church, 

Miss Jones’ piety was decidedly 
of the so-called Evangelical school 
in the Church of England. The 
Bible is constantly in her hands, 
and all her spiritual emotions are 
expressed in Biblical phrases that 
have more a smack of Cromwell 
than of prelacy. A few words 
dropped here and there in her let- 
ters show her instinctive aversion to 
Catholicism, but we love to think 
this rather the result of ignorance 
than want of charity in a person of 
her profession. Almost her first 
words written from Rome were: “ I 
never go out but as a duty, for the 
whole is so depressing, ard it is 
indeed so utterly the ‘city given to 
idolatry’; the associations of the 
past are forgotten in its present.” 
This says volumes for her cast of 
mind and piety. Kind and loving 
as she was by nature, we cannot 
regret she was excluded from all 
missionary efforts in the Catholic 
ward of the Liverpool Workhouse, 
on which she seems to have kept a 
longing eye. She appears to have 
gained some influence over one poor 
girl in London, who, she says, was 
“‘on the verge of becoming a nun— 
to her the only conceivable way of 
finding the peace she longed for: 
now her eyes seem to be opened to 
a better way, though she does not feel 
she has yet entered on it.” As we are 
not informed of the result, we may 
reasonably conclude this individual 


found peace at last in the only true 
refuge. 

Though trained in the best schools 
of Protestant benevolence, Miss 
Jones’ shrinking from association 
with the nurses even of Miss Night- 
ingale’s school—not unreasonable 
when we recall the experience of 
the latter in the Crimea—and* her 
observations with regard to the difii- 
culties of such institutions, are full 
of significance to those familiar 
with the efficient charitable organ- 
izations in the church. She says: 
“The difficulty [of having deacon- 
esses in England] is, the real sub- 
mission of the will there must be. 
I believe this is ‘Ae valuable part of 
the training.” “I believe all I owe 
to Kaiserswerth was comprised in 
the lesson of unquestioning obedi- 
ence.” ‘No one can tell what a 
woman exposes herself to who acts 
independently. I never would ad- 
vise any one to do asI have done, 
and yet I feel I have been led on 
step by,step, almost unwillingly, 
certainly not as I should have 
chosen, had I not seemed guided, 
as I believe I have been, and so 
kept.” “But what I feel so much 
is, how many there are who want 
some place where they can get 
teachings for their own hearts and 
souls, training for, and direction in, 
work for others, sympathy in that 
work and their difficulties in it, and 
a home where, in their leisure hours, 
they may have more or less associa- 
tion with others.” 

And the estimable Miss Nightin- 
gale, in her introduction, says: 
“There is no such thing as amateur 
nursing. Three-fourths of 
the whole mischief in women’s lives 


‘arises from excepting themselves 


from the rule of training considered 
needful for man.” 

To these quotations, we will add 
another statement in this book by 
the Rev. Mr, Moody, likewise of 
the Evangelical school, who is told 
at Kaiserswerth that the Evangeli- 
cals of Great Britain furnished less 
useful sick-nurses than the churches 
tinged with ritualism. This, he says, 
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was “humbling and instructive to 
hear”; and he adds this was because 
“the nurses that come from us [the 
Evangelicals] are more anxtous to 
take charge and to administer medi- 
cines, than to odey, to learn, to serve.” 

Such statements make us turn 
with satisfaction to the noble army 
of charity in the Catholic Church 
who really give up home and earthly 
pleasures and their own will, and 
make themselves poor with the 
poor, counting all this no loss that 
they may be spent for Christ’s poor 
ones. What they have achieved as 
a whole is partly known, but indi- 
vidual sacrifices and efforts are 
buried in the hidden life they love. 
Their veiled lives are only fully 
known to the Divine Spouse, whom 
they tenderly take to their hearts 
in the person of his suffering poor ; 
their countless heroic souls mostly 
pass away leaving no wr?t/en record 
on earth. 

The garments of the church are 
all studded over with such precious 
jewels of love and charity. We 
have no reason to envy those who 
seek to imitate our Sisters of Chari- 
ty like the deaconesses of Kaisers- 
werth and Florence Nightingale. 
May their laudable examples and 
that of Miss Jones find numerous 
emulators! The glimpses this book 
gives us of the moral as well as 
physical degradation of some of the 
Liverpool paupers, are enough to 
set the Christian heart on fire to 
labor for the elevation of the hu- 
man race. Those women who talk 
so frantically of their rights and of 
woman’s mission can here find their 
true field, where none can compete 
with them. Men certainly canaot. 

But, as Rahel Varnhagen says: 
“Those who completely sacrifice 
themselves are praised and admir- 
ed: that is the sort of character 
men like to find in others.” 


Six Werks ABROAD. 
F. Haskins. 


By the Rev. G. 
Boston: P. Donahoe. 


The genial F. Haskins is known 
to everybody, and this little book 
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presents his numerous friends with 
a portrait of him, a short biograph- 
ical sketch, and some very brief, 
characteristic, and sparkling notes 
of a recent visit to Europe. Each 
chapter is a little crystal of Attic 
salt. Whoever buys and reads this 
book will be pleased with it, be he 
young or old. There are some re- 
marks on education, Irish and 
American politics, etc., which are as 
remarkable for point and sense as 
they are forterseness. Father Has- 
kins’ coin is small but valuable, 
like a rouleau of gold dollars. 


Virtues AND DeEFEcTs OF A YOUNG 
Girt. By a Chaplain, Translated 
from the French. New York: D. & 
J. Sadlier & Co. 1872. 


This little manual of moral science 
was intended by the author asa text- 
book for schools. It will, at least, 
be useful to parents and teachers in 
forming the character of those con- 
fided to them. A more complete 


elementary treatise on moral philo- 
sophy is a desideratum for our Ca- 


tholic institutions for girls. Of 
course it is taught, in the highest 
sense of the word, in connection 
with the Christian doctrine, but a 
practical work, not religious, strictly 
speaking, is needed. It would serve, 
as our author says, as a help to 
divine grace. The firmest basis of 
piety is moral principle. The moral 
condition of the next generation 
depends on those destined to be 
their mothers, having definite, prac- 
tical notions of moral science. 
This science was once associated 
with the very rudiments of learning. 
The Christian's Alphabet, a compen- 
dium of the essential points of 
moral philosophy, has come down 
to us from the middle ages. 

In the practical little work before 
us, the social virtues are not over- 
looked. Politeness is one of them, 
for it is a virtue, at least in France ; 
we wish we could say everywhere. 
That “life must be a perpetual 
sacrifice of self for the sake of 
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others,” is here laid down as the 
basis of politeness and the social 
virtues generally. Like coin of pre- 
cious metal, politeness is current in 
every land and among all classes. 
It is the oil that lubricates the 
wheel-works of society; it is the 
garland of flowers that binds society 
together; it extends to the very 
tone of the voice, the carriage of 
the body, and appropriateness of 
dress; it is especially important 
to women, on whom depends re- 
finement or degeneracy of man- 
ners. 

Respect for others is here incul- 
cated in recognition of the divine 
radiance that proceeds from the 
soul of every human being. One 
section of this chapter is devoted 
to ‘Respect for the Aged and the 
Poor.” Veneration for age is by 
no means prevalent in these times. 
“It is regarded as an impertinence 
to be alive after sixty on this side 
of the globe,” says an American. 
And as for the poor, who respects 
them? And yet Bossuet saw an 
inexpressible sublimity in the con- 
dition of the unfortunate. 

Industry is likewise dwelt upon, 
and the evils of an aimless life. 
The reason why so many women 
are nervous, morose, and melan- 
choly is because they are the vic- 
tims of an aimless life. Their very 
hearts are wasting away—corroded 
by rust. 

Order and cleanliness have also 
their place. And how significant 
they are of one’s moral condition! 
We read in F. Faber’s life, when 
the orderly appearance of his room 
was noticed one Easter morning, he 
replied that the napkin in the sepul- 
chre was found folded after the Re- 
surrection, showing that our Lord 
hated untidiness. 

This book is generally well trans- 
lated, but there are some verbal in- 
accuracies. Madame de Mainte- 
non’s observations, on page 117, 
were probably to the young ladies 
of St. Cyr—an institution of which 
she was the patroness—rather than 
“the Misses Saint Cvr.”’ 
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Women HELPERS IN THE CHURCH— 
THEIR SAYINGS AND Doincs. Edited 
by William Welsh. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. 1872. : 
Women Helpers in the Church— 

that is, in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church—is a compilation of articles 
previously published in Zhe Spirit 
of Missions from the memoranda of 
ladies engaged in parochial labors, 
such as Sunday-schools, mothers’ 
meetings, district visiting, etc. 

This is another book calling at- 
tention to the efficiency of woman's 
co-operation in the regeneration of 
the human race. It dwells on the 
necessity of trained lay-helpers in 
the work, and says the church 
should be a training-school for ag- 
gressive warfare against evil. And 
“as but few male communicants 
seem willing to give out the sociai- 
izing power which God has entrust- 
ed to them for the benefit of those 
less favored, it is well to employ} 
the agency of godly women.” It 
finds less difficulty in training work- 
ers in this country than in England, 


where “few persons of good social 
position attend Sunday-school or 


Bible-class.”” This statement rather 
excites a wonder who a attend, for 
the poor seem to hold themselves 
equally aloof. The Protestant Arch- 
bishop of York, quoted in this 
work, says that in one district in 
London not one person in a hun- 
dred attends church. These people 
are in a state of heathenish dark- 
ness, though “the Church of Eng- 
land has emitted a pure Gospel 
light for centuries,” and are in the 
lowest state of degradation. ‘Who 
are these people ?” asks the arch- 
bishop, and, as if conscious of the 
great gulf that separates them from 
those he addresses, he adds, “ They 
are of the same flesh and blood as 
we.” The Catholic is unconscious 
of any such gulf. In the great 
republic of the church, the pcor 
are the most tenderly cared for. 
The church has ennobled poverty 
by making it one of the evangelical 
counsels. Bossuet says: “Let no 
one any longer scorn poverty or 
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treat it as a base thing: the King 
of Glory having espoused it, he has 
ennobled it by this alliance, and 
henceforth he grants the poor all 
the privileges of his empire.” ‘‘ The 
poor of Christ have lineal rights,” 
says Faber, and it is because the 
Catholic Church recognizes these 
rights that it is emphatically the 
church of the poor. 

We are glad to see any attempts 
made to elevate and socialize the 
poorer Classes by visiting them, dis- 
seminating good books, and bring- 
ing them together for social and 
religious purposes, One associa- 
tion of ladies engaged in this work 
is stated to have made over six 
thousand visits the past year, and 
a committee of twelve ladies made 
seventeen thousand visits in the 
course of six years. The publica- 
tion of their labors does not seem 
exactly on the principle of not let- 
ting the left hand know what the 
right hand doeth, though, if it ex- 
cites emulation, it may not be un- 
justifiable. Any good resulting 
from such labors is a more endur- 
ing record, and will ‘survive all 
paper.” “For,” as Carlyle says, 
“the working of the good and 
brave, seen or unseen, endures liter- 
ally for ever and cannot die. Isa 
thing nothing because the morning 
papers have not mentioned it? Or 
can a nothing be made a something 
by ever so much babbling of it 
there? Far better, probably, that 
no morning or evening paper men- 
tioned it, that the right hand knew 
not what the left was doing.” 

We are unwilling to criticise any 
sincere efforts to do good, and will 
forbear commenting on the mem- 
oranda of the ladies which compose 
the greater part of this work, how- 
ever unattractive much of their 
piety may be toa Catholic; but we 
need not be equally forbearing to 
the editor, who detracts from the 
effect of incidents sometimes touch- 
ing by his. frequent interlardings 
and would-be wit about “ porta- 
ble fire-extinguishers” (meaning 
the fire of sin) “ anti-incrustators,”’ 
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etc. His bitterness against the 
Catholic Church makes him look 
with an envious eye at her success 
among her cherished poorones, He 
speaks of: her as “acorrupt church, 
whose spirit is hostile to republican 
institutions, now actively drilling 
the lay force in sodalities and other 
associations, and using their power 
to the utmost in educational, politi- 
cal, and proselyting schemes !’’ But 
such insinuations cannot harm us, 
He himself observes: “ The Church 
of Rome, with all her obvious errors, 
suffers but little from the violent 
opposition to which she is constantly 
subjected. It will be well for all relig- 
ious bodies closely to scrutinize her 
educational success, her tender care 
for the sick, and all the other modes 
by which she generates and uses 
spiritual power. Surely no well- 
organized church with a _ pure 
Scriptural faith, claiming to have 
divine authority, can in ¢hzs Pro- 
testant nation be content any longer 
to yield ground to a foreign church 
with a foreign ministry.” 

We can afford to be forbearing, 
and heartily forgive such language, 
in view of the tribute he pays to 
our superiority. The best thing in 
the book is his extract from the 
Abbé Mullois’ work entitled Zhe 
Clergy and the Pulpit in their Rela- 
tions to the People, which he rightly 
calls invaluable, and says “ should 
be carefully and prayerfully studied 
by the clergy and aity of our 
church, as it is eminently spiritual 
and practical” —a recommendation 
not quite in harmony with the pre- 
ceding complimentary allusions. 
The Abbé Mullois’ work (issued by 
“The Catholic Publication Soci- 
ety’’), though onlya fourth of the size 
of Women Helpers, is worth a thou- 
sand such, It is full of charity, zeal, 
and genuine piety, and sparkling with 
vivacity. No cant or lackadaisical 
piety ¢here. It is a book thatshould 
be in every priest’s hands at least. 
The Abbé Mullois is fully sensible 
of woman’s adaptation to self-deny- 
ing labors in the cause of religion 
and-charity. ‘“ Woman is called the 
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feeble sex,” says he. “True, when 
she does not love; but when love 
takes possession of her soul, she 
becomes the strong, the able, the de- 
voted sex. She then looks difficul- 
ties in the face which would make 
men tremble.” 

The co-operation of woman in 
evangelizing the world is nothing 
new in the church. Woman was 
instrumental in the fall of man; 
the second Eve had a large share in 
his redemption. The ministrations 
of women date from apostolic times, 
and the church has always availed 
herself of them. France was said 
to have been won back to Christi- 
anity by the Sisters of Charity. The 
utility of lay co-workers, both men 
and women, is evident from the 
good done by the Conferences of 
St. Vincent of Paul among men, 
and the various female associations 
among women. Wherever there 


? 


is a priest, there should be some 
such organization for the religious 
and social elevation of the poor. 


Women Helpers shows how the 
masses hunger for spiritual aliment. 
Let us hasten to give them bread 
instead of astone ! 


THE OFFERTORIUM. A complete Collec- 
tion of Music for the Sunday and 
Holyday Services of the Catholic 
Church, containing Masses, Vespers, 
Anthems, Hymns for Offertory, Bene- 
diction, and all Special Occasions, a 
Requiem Mass, Holy Week Services, 
Responses, etc. By William O. Fiske. 
Boston: Ditson & Co. 


Why this collection of music is 
called “The Offertorium” we can- 
not understand. There is only one 
Offertory in the whole book. It 
might with equal fitness be styled 
“The Introit ” or ‘The Kyrie Elei- 
son.” Claiming, as it does, to bea 
collection of music for the services 
of the Catholic Church, we looked 
at once for the imprimatur of the 
proper ecclesiastical authority, but, 
after examining its contents, we were 
not surprised atitsabsence. Itis,in 
fact, a poor rehash of books already 
well known to our country choirs. 
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A number of pieces are called “ Gre- 
gorian.” If this be Gregorian chant, 
we want none of it. It would lead 
us in charity to believe the com- 
piler never saw a volume of Grego- 
rian chant in his life. Again, we 
think no one capable of writing or 
compiling music for the church 
who does not know how to read, or 
at least pronounce, Latin. We have 
the following pronunciations given 
in this work: luciférum, spiriZii, 
usgué, glorta, filiortim, confidint, 
descendunt, etc.,etc. Ina Gloria in 
Excelsts abridged from Concore, the 
name of our Lord, “ Jesu Christe,” 
is left out after “altissimus.” The 
author likely got up his musical 
phrase first, and, finding it too 
short, sacrificed the integrity of the 
sacred text to either his musical 
poverty or professional vanity. This 
and a few other cuttings of the text 
are, however, amply made up for by 
the frequent repetition of words 
and parts of sentences to be found 
on every page of the musical mass- 
es. The clergy are on all sides la- 
menting the degradation of church 
music, but let them not complain 
so long as they permit their choirs 
to furnish a market for productions 
like this. 


THe CHATEAU MorRVILLE; or, Life in 
Touraine. From the French. . By E 
R. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen 
& Haffelfinger. 1872. 1 vol. 
pp. 366. 

This book, the translator says in 
his preface, “is the first of a con- 
templated series of entertaining 
foreign fiction, to consist of a selec 
tion of some of the best works of 
the most popular continental au 
thors, and is intended for that class 
of readers who are desirous of 
enjoying all the instruction to be 
derived from a first-class novel.” 
We do not deny that the book is 
sprightly, witty, and entertaining, 
and that it may please those who read 
simply foramusement. All the char- 
acters are supposed to be Catho- 
lic, yet that word is not once used 
in the work; nor is religion in any 
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of its practices, public or private, 
alluded to, except on the last page. 
The story is a moral one, but of 
the negative kind, and is to Catholic 
literature what the public schools 
are to Catholic schools—Godless. 


ExCERPTA EX RITUALI ROMANO PRO AD- 
MINISTRATIONE SACRAMENTORUM, AD 
COMMODIOREM USUM MISSIONARIORUM, 
IN SEPTENTRIONALIS AMERICA Fap- 
ERAT PrRovInciis. Nova et Auctior 
Editio. Baltimori: Apud Kelly, Piet 
et Socios. MDCCCLXXII. 


This new edition of the abridged 
ritual is quite an improvement on 
preceding ones. The following mat- 
ter has been added: “ De Visitatione 
Infirmorym,” ‘“‘ Modus Juvandi Mori- 
entes,’ ‘“ Benedictio ad Omnia,” 
“ Benedictio Infantis,” “ Benedictio 
Puerorum ®grotantium,” and ex- 
hortations, in German, before and 
after marriage. The “Profession 
of Faith at the Reception of a 
Convert” is also given in Ger- 
man. The translation of the bap- 
tismal interrogations into the ver- 
nacular, which has hitherto been 
customary, seems to be superfluous 
and even objectionable, after the 
decree of the S. Congregation of 
Rites, August 31, 1867, forbidding 
the use of such translations. The 
title is put as “ Rituali Romano” on 
the back in the copy before us, the 
most prominent words on the title- 
page having been transferred to the 
cover. The rubrics are in red, the 
type large and clear, and the bind- 
ing good. 


ON THE DutTiEs OF YouNG MEN. Trans- 
lated from the Italian of Silvio Pelli- 
co, by R. A. Vain. New York: D.& J. 
Sadlier & Co. 1872. 5 


This little book, of less than two 
hundred pages, contains much that 
is new, apposite, and instructive. 
The style is calm, affectionate, 4nd 
altogethef devoid of that harsh 
dogmatism which sometimes makes 
even the best advice unpalatable. 
The varied duties of young men 
claiming to be Christians and aim- 
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ing at the highest possible refine- 
ment, both in the family and society, 
are described in a number of short 
chapters, every one of which is a 
well-conceived sermon epitomized. 
The appearance of the volume is in 
keeping with the excellence of its 
contents, and we congratulate the 
publishers on having succeeded in 
producing one of the handsomest 
of the minor works of the season 
in any department of literature. 
We hope the public will appreciate 
this effort of the Messrs. Sadlier to 
keep pace with the enterprise of 
other publishers, and that their con- 
temporaries outside of New York 
may show equal energy and skill in 
the preparation of their books. 


LATIN SCHOOL SertEs.—PHpDRUS, JUS- 
TIN, Nepos. By Francis Gardner, 
Head Master, A. M. Gay and A. H. 
Buck, Masters in the Boston Latin 


School. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
New York: Lee, Shepard & Dilling- 
ham, 1872. 


The Boston Latin School is one 
of our few classical glories. A series 
of Latin text-books, edited by its 
masters, will be an acqugBition to be 
hailed by every teacher and pupil. 
This volume of the series is a gem 
in every respect—text, notes, glos- 
sary, and _ typographical form. 
What makes it very nice for a boy 
is its small size, and the placing of 
the notes at the bottom of the page. 
We trust that the other volumes of 
the series will follow in rapid suc- 
cession, and that they will contain 
nothing which can be dangerous to 
the morals of the youthful scholars 
in whose hands they will be placed. 
It is important to promote the 
thorough study of the Greek and 
Latin languages, but still more ne- 
cessary to guard the minds of the 
young from the contaminating in- 
fluence of that portion of the clas- 
sical literature which is defiled with 
the impurities of heathenism. The 
introduction of the excellent scries 
of Christian classics published in 
France into the course of an Ameri- 
can college would be a good thing. 
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Tue Lives oF THE Saints. By Rev. 
S. Baring-Gould, M.A. January. Lon- 
don: John Hodges. (New York: Sold 
by The Catholic Publication Society.) 
1872. 


Mr. Gould is a remarkable man. 
Three years ago we reviewed with 
considerable severity a work of his, 
and treated himasa rationalist, which 
we supposed him to be at that time, 
not knowing anything whatever of 
his opinions, except as they were in- 
dicated in the book reviewed. We 
were somewhat puzzied by discov- 
ering that he is really a clergyman 
of the Ritualist school, but it ap- 
pears in reality that he isa Hegelian 
in philosophy, and at the same time 
a sot-disant eclectic Catholic in 
theology. Howhe reconciles these 
opposites is his affair, not ours. 
The present volume, at any rate, is 
worthy of the highest praise. It is 
a collection of short lives from the 
Bollandists, published in a beautifnl 
style, and perfectly suitable for cir- 
culation among Catholics. We trust 
he will complete his useful and at- 
tractive work in the same admirable 
manner as he has begun it. 

. 

THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION So- 
CIETY has in press and in prepar- 
ation the’ following works, in ad- 
dition to those already announced, 
which will be published during the 
fall: Pictures of Youthful Holiness, 
by Rev. R. Cooke; A Saznt’s Children, 
by Emily Bowles ; Lzfe and Writings 
vf St. Catherine of Genoa ; All Hallow- 
Eve,and Unconvicted ; Tales from the 
Spanish of Fernan Caballero; The 
Heart of Myrrha Lake, or Into the 
Light of Catholicity ; The Nesbits, or a 
Mother's Last Request; Oakeley on 
Catholic Worship; The Illustrated 
Catholic Family Almanac for 1873; 
and Zhe Book of the Holy Rosary, 
illustrated with thirty-six full-page 
engravings, by Rev. H. Formby. 
The publication of F. Finotti’s Bzd- 
liographia Catholica Americana has 
been unavoidably delayed, by cir- 
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cumstances beyond the control of 
either author or publisher. It is 
now about two-thirds printed, and 
will be ready as soon as possible. 
This explanation is given as an 
answer to several letters received by 
the publisher. 


THE REVIEW OF MR. BRYANT’S ILIAD. 


THE following paragraph appeared 
in the /udependent, from which it was 
copied by the New York Zzmes: 


‘* We were slightly surprised, after reading in 
the June number of Tue Catruo.iic Wor tp that 
‘the New York 7imes has long rivalled Har- 
per's Weekly in bigotry and anti-Catholic ma- 
lice,’ to find in the same number a long article 
on Bryant's //iad, which is stolen bodily from 
two reviews of the same work in the 7imes of 
March 14 and June 20, 1870, The arrangement 
of the paragraphs is slightly changed, but their 
contents are absolutely identical. In the same 
number of Tue Catuotic Wortp the editor pa- 
thetically inquires: ‘ What is the Catholic press 
doing to correct these literary inflnences* What 
is it doing to cultivate the art of criticism?’ 
Stealing, evidently. We are informed, however, 
that often ‘ the force of a Catholic organ consists 
of nobody but the editor, who writes all the 
fourth page, and the assistant, who makes up 
the rest of the forms with a paste-pot and a pair 
of shears.’ If Catholic monthlies are edited in 
the same way as Catholic weeklies, it manifestly 
becomes necessary to search for articles among 
the files of the daily papers ; but we must remind 
the editor, to quote his own words again, that 
‘newspapers go everywhere. Their readers are 
not confined to any one sect orany one party.’”’ 


The simple fact of the matter is, 
that the author of the articles in the 
Times presented the review of the 
Jiiad, which appeared in_our last 
number, to the editor of t&is maga- 
zine in manuscript, and received 
payment for it as an original article. 
The proper explanation has been 
already made to the editor of the 
Times. To the Jndependent our only 
rejoinder may be found in the last 
four lines of the Ninth Fable of 
Phzedrus.* 


“ Tunc ille insolens: 
‘Qualis videtur opera tibi vocis mez ?’ 
. Ingignis.’ inquit, ‘ sic, ut nisi ndssem tuum 
Animum genusque, simili fugissem metu.’” 


* Phedri Fabula, Fab. IX., Asinus et Leo Vo 
nantes, 





